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WE WILL SEND YOUR BULOVA 
WATCH FOR APPROVAL UNDER 
OUR MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
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Bulova "Lady Bulova. " 1 7 Jewels. 

Yellow rolled Gold plate case. ^ M ^ 

Expansion bracelet. "r 

BuIovq “Treasurer. 17 Jewels. 

Yellow rolled Gold plate cose. J Cl SEND FO 

Expansion brocelet. Send $ fREJ 

Poy $3.50 upon delivery, $4.05 a month. CATALOG 


SIND FOR 








Bulova "His Ex 


cellency.' 21 Jewels 


Yellow Gold filled cose 


Expansion bracelet. Send 


V. pay $4.93 upon de 


livery, $5.35 a rnonlh 
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R413 — Bulovo "Her Ex- 
cellency." 21 Jewels. 
Yellow Gold filled case 
Single Snake bracelet. 
Send $1, pay $4.75 upon 
delivery, $5.20 a month, 




Bulova ‘Academy Award. 21 
Jewels. Yellow Gold filled case. 
Expansion bracelet. 

Bulova ‘'American Girl." 21 
Jewel Bangle Brocelet, Watch. 
Yellow Gold filled. Safety chain. 


Send $1 


I 


Pay $6.15 upon delivery, $6.45 o month. 


SEND $1 WITH COUPON-PAY DOWN PAYMENT 
UPON DELIVERY-EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 

L. W. Sweet, 25 West 14th St. (Dc-pt. P32) 

New York 1 1. N. Y. 

Enclosed find $) depotir. Send me No.. 

Price $ 

pay $ ond required bolonce monthly 

thereafter until full price it paid, otherwise I'll return 


Upon delivery, f ogree to 


selection within 15 days and you will refund my money. 


NAME. 
ADDRESS- 
CITY 


-STATE. 














JIM READE. MASQU£RA0fM6 AS A ROU&H- 
LOOKim SUPPLIER OP ILLE&AL SAME 
TO A SWANKY SUPPER CLUB, SETS TNE 
BREAK HE HAS BEEN WAITINO FOR... 


IF THIS LIGHT FLASHES, 
THROW THE SWITCH 

immediately 



AT LAST JIM LEARNS THE SECRET 
THAT HAS BAFFLED LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT OFFICERS FOR MONTHS 





THE SWITCH TMV PAPER 
CONTROLLED A] WOULD LIKE 
disappearing! A PICTURE 
FLOOR THAT Ak OF YOU AT 
CONVERtED THE\THE SWITCH, 
6AMBUNG ROOM I SERGEANT^ 
INTO A cocktail! READER 
LOUNGE^j-^j^KVr-^ld 
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IF YOU WANT GOOD-LOOKING, REFRESHING 
SHAVES AT A SAVING, ’mV TMN 6IUSrFES 
...THE LARGEST- SELLING BLADES IN THE 

low-price fieco. far keener and - 

LONGER LASTING THAN ORDINARY BLADES, 

, THIN eiLLCmS FIT YOUR GIUETTE 
I RAZOR PR£CIS£LY,..PR0TECT YOU FRDV 
NICKS AND SCRAPES. ASK FOR 

6llixnfs^|^^ 


TLN-BIADE PACKA6E HAS COMPARTMENT FOR USED BLADES 
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MARY CNAEOINCER. Editor 
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Full Length Feature 

THE VALLEY OF 

EYES UNSEEN G.ilbcn Collins 1(» 

^nly the extraordinarily courageous or 
those touched with madness, dared attempt 
the towering, frozen barriers that guarded 
the secret of Lost Tibet's Phantom Valley. 

But three there were who ignored all warn- 
ing and portent in their quest for its amaz- 
ing heritage, ordained when the world was‘ 
young, and jealously held by the Nine; those 
strange, grim, mystic shadows .which were 
more than mortal. 

Ci>f>nri(jh( 6i/, ilohcrl M. 

(171(1 Conrpani/ 

Short Story 

BLIGHT L. Major Reynolrls 98 

It lived to destroy and destroyed to live, 
the evil monster whom few had seen and 
none could kill.-. 

Coityriiihl. ISjS by Volitont 
Piiblislii)i(j Company 


Features 

THE READERS’ VIEWPOINT 
IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


Any resem.blance between any .character 
appearing in fictional matter, and any 
person, living or dead, is entirely co- 
incidental and unintentional. 


THE NEXT ISSUE 
WILL BE ON SALE JANUARY 18. 

Cover by Lawrence. Inside Illustrations by 
Lawrence and Finlay. 


Published bi-monthly by Popular I’Hblicuiioiis. Itit-.. at 1120 li. Vaile Ave.. Kokomo, Indiana. J-'ditorial and I'^xtctirira 
Offices, 205 East 42nd Street, New Voik 17. N. Y. Henry Sreegei, l^resident. Jolin J. McVarish, Trea.sufcr. Entered 
as secoud’Class matter at the Post Office nt Kokomo, Indiana. Copyright. 1951, by Popular Publications, inc. * Tlil» 
issue is published simulioneousiy in the l>t>ininion of <.’.unada. Copyright under International Copyright Convention and 
Pan-American Copyright Conventions. All rights reserved, including the right of reproduction, in wliole or In part, in 
any form. Single Copy, 25c. Annual subscription for U.S.A.. its posse.ssions and Canada, $1.50: other counlrie.** 60o 
additional. All correspondence relating to this imblicatlon should be addressed to 1125 E. Vaile Ave., Ivokonio, Indiana* 
or 205 E. 42ud Street, New York 17. N. Y. tVhen submitting manuscripts, enclose stamped, self*addresscd envelope tor 
their return, if found unavailable. The \uihUshciR will exercise care in the handling of un.solieited manuscripts, but 
assume no responsibility for their return. Pilnted in tiie U. S. A* 



tRjcdb&cJty 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


Buddy L6€ Dolls 


Made of durable plastic 

These dolls reflect the jOy of Christmas 365 days a 
vear. Both dolls stand 14 H inches high, including 
nats, and are individually boxed. If your Lee Dealer 
cannot supply you, write nearest Lee factory. 


L66 Overalls 


Made of long wear- 
ing Jelt Denim. Only Lee Overalls are made 
of Jelt Denim — extra tough fabric. San- 
forized. Lee Boys’ Overalls are “Just like 
Dad’s.” 


L66 Matched Shirts 

and Pants In Lee Tailored Sizes. 

A perfect fit for every build! Neat looking 
and comfortable, on the job or off. Fast 
colors. Sanforized. 


L66 Riders 

Authentic Western Cow- 
boy Pants. Snug fit- 
ting, long wearing, 
comfortable. Sanfor- 
ized. For men, women, 
boys and girls. Side 
zipper optional for 
women and girls. 
Rider Jackets for 
men and boys. o 




SOLD BY LEADING STORES COAST-TO-COAST 


There’s a lee for Every Job! 

(Every Garment Guaranteed) 

THE H. D. LEE COMPANY, Inc. 

Kansas CItyf Mo. • Minneapolis, Minn. • Trenton, N. J. 
Son FroncitcOf Colli. • Boax, Ala. • South Bend, Ind. 



oofs. Udi, 

oo«i me. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF UNION-MADE WORK CLOTHES 




POLICY SOLD ONLY BY MAI LI 
GOOD ANYWHERE In U.S. 

You gee CASH Bias’EFITS for Hospital 
Koom, Board and General Nursing care 
—WITHOUT TIME LIMIT. Policy pays 
as long as you stay (rest homes, sani- 
tariums, Gov, Hospitals excluded)'. You 
get lump Cash Benefits for 74 specific 
Surgical Operations. You get lump Cash 
payments for loss of Hands, Eyes, Keet. 

ACCIDENTAL DEATH & POLIO 
INCLUDEDI 

For added protection, seldom included 
in ordinary Hospitalization, you get a 
big ACCIDENTAL DEATH Benefit as 
well as- special INFANTILE 
PAll.AIA'SIS coverage. Think of it . . . 
all Ute.so AMAZING provisions ... for 
only 3c A Day for Adults and lV4e A 
Day for Children to ege 18. Individual 
or entire family — birth to age 70 — is 
eligible. A SPECIAL MATERNITY 
RIDER is available at small extra 
charge. 

YOU GET CASH I 

Benefits are paid in CASH direct to 
you . . , regardless of money you 

collect from other insurance sources for 
the same disability, including Work- 
men's Compensation. This means if you . 
already carry Hospitalization, BE 
SMART . , , buy tills additional low 
cost policy with its EXTRA CASH 
RENEEITS to protect yourself more 
fully against today's high Hospital cost, 

cope Don't delay. Request FREE 
TKCC booklet. No oblioation. 
No Agent Will Call. 


, (No time limit). 
HOSPITAL ROOM and 
BOARD tor ACCIDENT 


(No fime.|lmif) 

74 SURCICAL OPERATIONS 

<10 to Moo 

P»llcr Prorldn In. Liao ^ al 
Olbir Banalllt lira Fallaiine- 

ACCIDENTAL DEATH 

$500 to $2000 

LOSS .OF EYES, HANDS. 
FEET DUE TO ACCIDENT 

$250 to $2000 

INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
HOSPITAL up$enn 
BILLS TO 
OOCTOR BILLS UPtCAA 
While In Hasp. TO 
OBTHOPEOIC UP$CAA 
APPLIAHCESJ[0 
YOU CM GET MMERItlTT 


I NORTH AMERICAN MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 

I Dept. 152-PO Wilmington, Del. 

R Please send me, without obligation, details about your *‘3c 
I A Dbj Hospitalization Insurance rian". 

I Name 

I Address ; 

I City State 


THE READERS' 
VIEWPOINT 

Address comments to the Letter 
Editor, Famous Fantastic Mysteries, 
Popular Publications, Inc., 205 E. 

42nd St., New York 17, N. Y' 


GREETINGS FOR 1952 
Dear Readers; 

This February issue is the first of llie 
year 1952 although it will be on your 
newsstand in time for Christmas. And so 
the editq,r can wish all the readers a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year to- 
gether! 

The year 1952 will doubtless be a great 
one in the science fiction field and that 
includes the fantasy field, 'especially as 
■ regards space travel stories and interplan- 
etary novels. We are on the -lookout for 
some of these suitable for our pages. Sug- 
gestions from readers will be greatly ap- 
preciated. ^ 

“Rebirth” in the October issue was a 
great success. The mail was even larger 
than usual following this very popular 
novel and we felt very pleased that we 
had been able to procure it for the maga- 
zine. 

* 

The novel featuring the present issue 
was written by the author of “The 
Starkenden Quest” which was well liked 
by F;F.M. readers, and it is possible, that 
you will like “Valley of Eyes Unseen” even 
better, as some of IV^r. Collins’ admirers 
consider this to be a better constructed 
story, and at the same time one which is 
equally glamorous. Virgil Finlay^ as you 
will see, has been inspired by it to do some 
of his very best illustrations. 

The novel for the forthconiing issue, 
•“The Death Maker” is a fast moving “mys- 
tery” with, a, “fantastic” background by 
Austin 'J. Small. We read it some time 
back but had difficulty in securing it, but 
we are persistent in our search for well 
constructed and truly entertaining novels, 
and at last we were successful in bringing 
it to our pages. 

“Fantastically” Yours, 

Mary Gnaedinger. 


state 
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America’s Fast Growing industry Offers Ybu' 




■XTRA PAr IN ^ 
ARMY, NAVY, 

AIR FORCE 

M y«« kkOMt !• 0* Ifrt* tot'll**, «n*U 

«*«A*A NOW. Knawlnt TV. 

ton flAlR Y*w 9«t •■l>« rank, aalro pr*lll(r«. MOt* 
Itifottttlnf 4vlv Ol pay OR to iim*« • 

Rfit*i**» hat* Roy. Tow *>« olio Rtopoiorf <•* 
•*•0 ladio-IV loOf wp*n loovinf *or*l(*. fT'S 
IMAIT TO TRAIN WITN N. R. I. NOW. Moil 
CowRon TODAT. 


I TRAINED THESE MEN 

UlRR f ROtlRlIaO* |m TrIrHcIoM. 

**H«vw oty owD ohop. Am atM 
thorizad aarvicwman for 6 largo 
maoufocturon. do aarviclng for 
1 do^on. K. R.l. RDablRd mo to 
build rnYtablt rcpulatioa^*' T- 
MILLER, Maumoo, Ohm. 

Nil Orodwolo OaobloE Sol«vg. 

**Am wiUi Station WKBO aa 
Iraonitior operator. Mcro 
than doublad aalary aloco atari* 
lag In Radio fuU tima. N. K. 1. 
haa baan helpful to ret.’* A. 
tIERR. Cumborla^, Pa. 

|10 Wook In tpmo Tlmo. '*Boforo' 
ioiahing courae. I oaraod ao 
■^'-1 TTTuch aa $10 a waah la Radio 
mrviciot ia aparc tima. I rocoa* 
mead N- R- I- to tvaryoao who 
ahewa intemt in Radio.'' S- J, 
PETRUFF. Miami. Florida. 
Thmagh N.IX "Mr 
lb waa optfotor with 




flrat Job waa optfi 
KDLn, obtalaod for cat by y« 
Craduata Sorlea Dope. I am 
» Cbi^ Bit. of Ppuoo Radio 
‘"OX." T. a NOR. 


Station WQOX:^ 
TON. Hamatoa. < 



1* EXTRA MONEY 
IN SPARE TIME 

NIiny siurfenri maltc $5. $10 a week. c*lra fixinK ncigbbori’ Ridioi 
in apafc time wfiilc learning. The day you enroll I ttart lending 
you SPECIAL BOOK.LETS to ihow you how to do this. Tetter 
you build with pirtu I send helps you service sets. All equipment 
is yours to keep. 

2. GOOD PAY JOB 

\ovit fitxi step is a good job mstilling and servicing Radio-Televi- 
sion sets or becoming boss ol your own Radio-Television ule* 
and service shop or getting a good job m a Broadcasting Station. 
Today there are over *iiU,n<HJ,(K)0 home and auto Radios. 3100 
Bruadcasling Stations are on the air. Aviation and Police Ridio, 
Micro-Wave Rcliiy, Two-W'ay Radio arc all expanding, making 
more and better opportunities for servicing and cortmiunicaiiofi 
technicians and FCC licensed operators. 

3. BRIGHT FUTURE 

And rhink of the opportunities in TclevitionI In 1950 over 

5.000. 000 Tclevisioa sets were sold. By 1954 authorities eatitnite 

25.000. 000 Television sets will be in use. Over 100 Tclcviiion Sta- 
tions are now operating, with experts predicting 1 ,000. Not^ ii the 
time to get in line for success and a bright future in Afflcrica'i 
fast-growing industry. Be a Radio-Television TechniciiD- Mail 
coupon foj Lesson and Book — FREE- 



I Will Train You at Home 

Read How You Practice Servicing or Communioatiens 
with Many Kits of Parts You Get! 


E«*p jw Job wblle tmaioi At beow. Hub- 
dnda Tv* trtitwd «r* ncmw/iU RADIO- 
TELEVISION TECHNMCIANI Mom bwl 
■t> phrYiout RipwwBMi ibabj bo bmy thm 
BBAmAT Khoel oduAboB. Imn Rediiv 
TtlwiflRR prudphi trva Ulu«tnt«d 

0«t PRACTlCAl. EXPERIENCE- 
KuIM YAluAbl* EltYtrenic UuItiuvUr for 
eonduotinr uiu; obe pnetloo MTYioinf Re. 
dus or (7p*rBiirif Trxrtirwiltm E x poifiiOBt 
with dreuito comiMB (4 RaiUo And Teboio. 
Mfi. At Uft !• Juft pvt of Ult oquipmtBt to/ 
•ludraU build manp lot* of porta 1 fuf. 
glob. Alt v^uipmant u rwrv to kflop. MAQg 
atudrMa idaIi* |6, flO a vttk oztt* &lll)g 
Ooigbbor*' IU4ioi la a|»ar* tuns. 


Mil CMy« Fir I Mu Fill 

Am No«I Srad for my FREE DOUBLE 
OFTER. Cegpoa nritliw you to mCoaI ^ 
•on OB Sorviciai; obowB hew you loan Its- 
dio-ToloYwice At born. You'll nbo rwaiYn 
BIT k4-pign bonk. "How U> Bo B SiMewa is 
Rndie-TaUvlflen.*' You'll tend wbol eiy 
gnduatM Bf* deiag. mrBiag; mo pbotoe «f 
•nuipewni ym pnettoBwtu oc bom#. SoDd l 
ooupea in oBOolopo or pert* am poMaL | 
J. E. SMITH, Frm. 

Dpt. 2AJII, NbiIobbI I 
^dlo luutuu. W*ib- I 
Uftofl 9. D. C. . 

Ow Utb y«nr. 


Good AirBoth - fREB 


Mr. i. K. SMITH, Pmldont, DopL BARI 
NellonBi RedI* Intftwto, MrnMngtuii 0, O* C- 
Uafl aw Umd ard U-ynci BmX abent Ban la 11% 

Pimm Ia IU4i*-T«lrAd*a. brU THU- <Na «fl wlU 

f *r!M plilbty.) 


>»• Juw 
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(Continued from page 6) 

•McCLARY’s NOVEL A HIT 

( 

Dear Editor 

McCIary’s novel was up to F.F.M.’s high stand- 
ard. 1 enjoyed it very much. The novelette and 
. shorts were exceptionally good also. I think that 
we could have done without all that yellow on 
the cover, though. However, that is just a minor 
item. 

I would like to see a sKjry by F. Marion Craw- 
ford or Walter de la Mare, if possible. 

If anyone ha.s any F.F.M.s before the September, 
1942 issue to dispose of, I would sure like to. hear 
from them. 1 need them and need them bad. I 
am now beginning to seriously collect fantasy and 
hope to build ‘up a good library of it. Here’s 
hoping 1 hear from a lot of people. 

Well, Mi.ss Gnaedinger, keep tlie F.F.M.s com-' 
ing and I for one will be very hap|)y. 

John C. Blackijurn. 

General Delivery, 

Shelley, Idaho. 

PRESENT MAKE-UP IDEAL 

With all the experimentation you have been 
doing lately it finally looks as if you have found 
the ideal format. It should please both sifles; 
those that wanted a "slick” and those who wanted 
you to return to the old format. While I was 
/Satisfied (reluctantly) with the smaller size, I much 
preferred the old format which your pre.sent 
make-up resembles so closely. 

Naturally there will be much back-slapping for 
the restoration of the irreplacable illos which are 
so much a part of F.F.M. You can’t imagine how 
gratified 1 was when upon turning to the contents 
page, I read therein: "Inside illustrations by Law- 
rence and Finlay.” The double spread on pp. 
14-15 by Lawrence is one of his best efforts to 
date. Finlay’s illo for Margaret Irwin’s "Monsieur 
Seeks A Wife,” (a wonderful yarn, by the way) 
was superb. However, 1 was able to find only one 
illo by VF, while Lawrence did the re,st of the 
artwork. Lawrence is one of my favorite artist^, 
hut— if it comes to splitting hairs. I’ll take Finlay 
any day. 

Your choice of a lead novel couldn’t have been 
better. T. C. McCIary’s “Rebirth” ranks right up 
there with the best of them (believe me, it was 
a great temptation to resist calling it a "classic.”). 
If you have any more of his work readily accessi- 
ble, by all means publish it. 

Some Haggard would be very welcome. His 
"Morning Star” (Feb. ’50) and a couple of others 
you have previously published are among my 
favorites. Haggard, like Merritt, had the knack 
of bringing the reader, literally, right into the 
story. Other stories by Haggard which might be- 
suitable are: “Wisdom's Daughter,” "Belshazzar,” 
"Nada the Lily,” “Moon of Israel,” “ People of 
the Mist, ” and many more tod numerous to men- 
tion here. 

Now, a matter which concerns all of your read- 
ers. A friend of mine (Roul Copella, New York, 
and an ardent F.F.M. reader) has found what we 
both believe to be an excellent (and much sought 


after) abbreviation of fantasy. It’s "fts." Naturally 
we would like to see this accepted natipnally. 
Reader reaction to this is both requested and wel 
corned. 

Jan Romanoff. 

26601 So. Western, 

Apt. 341, 
l.omita, Calif. 

•“A REAL FANTASY CLASSIC" 

"Rebirih!” and back to the old size for F-.F.M. 
is quite a shock for me. even the cover' was above 
average. Now all, I need is lo.ss of memory so I 
can start all over again and read a real fantasy 
classic-. "Rcbirlh!” 

Rai.1‘11 Packaro. 

N.F.F.F. 

GOOD STORY— GOOD COVER 

•» N 

After reading, "Rebirth,” I am a conlirmed 
readet ol F.F.M. The last story that I remember 
reading was A. Merritt’s ‘,‘Dwellers in the Mirage.” 
which was great and hasn’t been topped- yet. but 
"Rebirth" has just afiout tied it. Thanks for a 
good stoty and good cover. 

Ci-'.oRf;F I'oiHiiat. 

P. O. Box ;{83, 

Hartsvillc, S. C. 

“REBIR'i’H" ONE OF THE BEST 

"Rebinh” is ohe^ol the best stories Tve read in 
your magazine. 1 would like to see more, like it. 

have some rare books by H. Rider Haggard I 
will sell very reasonably. They are "When The 
World Shook,’’ “Red F.ve/’ "The Wizard” and 
"Queen of H'he D;iwn.” 

I will ;mswer all letters. 

Mrs, Wm. Ci.oer. 

8 Elizabeth St., 

Poquonnock Bridge, Conn. 

WONDERFUL STORY 

Just finished the October issue of F.F.M. Very, 
vety good. 

1 see my letter is published in said mag. 

1 really am a fan of yours now, completely. 

I no longer work oh the outside, as we have a 
full time supt.'s job and I must be home at all 
times now more than ever. 1 would greatly ap- 
preciate any mail T could receive. So at the end 
of this letter will be my new address. The old 
one is 897 Bryant Ave. Would you please be able 
to change .it for me, as 1 left no forwarding ad- 
dress? 

I see we have a cover by Lawrence. 1 really like 
his unusual but brilliant art work. 

As far as I am concerned, there are no words 
in any language to praise Thomas Calvert Mc- 
Clary for hil wonderful story, "Rebirth. ” You 
(Continued on page 10) 
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(ConUintcd from pnge 8 ) 

seem to have a grand stock of authors, such as 
Rees, about whom 1 wrote about the last letter. 

My best to Margaret Irwin for a thrilling story 
also. “Monsieur Seeks a Wife’’ .is wonderful. 

“The Man Who Collected Poe" next and last — 
"Nobody's House.” I think both were grand 
stories. I also enjoy the readers’ pages— some very 
interesting letters. Keep up the fine nork. and 
you are sure of my erjtt each ish that comes out. 

Mas. .AlIjH.x Kni.n. 

New Addre.ss; 

Mrs. Allen Kolb, 

905 Siimmii Ave.. 

Bronx 5a. N. Y. 

BEST THIS YEAR 

1 was certainly pica.sed to see F.I'.M. had^ re- 
verted to its old lortii. The niajoriiv of the read- 
ers should he satisfied now. I am! 

“Rebirth” by T C. McClary is one of the hcsi 
yet this year. Certainly the Itest story iti the 
isstie! Secntid was “Golden Atlatitis ' then Bloch's 
“M:tn Who Collected Poe” fotirth was'"Nobr><lv’,s 
House" and fifth "Motisietir Seeks a Wife" Here’s 
hoping yoti hax'c tnore ixtetry. 

Let’s have some more stories like Merrttt’s or 
Englanrl’s. How about repriuling “House on the 
Borderlatid or “Men of Deep Waters " by Wil- 
liam Hope Hodg.soti? Let's hjve .sotne of H. G. 
Wells’ shorts. I would like to see Sit Hetiry Rider 
Haggard’s “Wisdom’s Dattghter.” 

I would like to see a good prehistoric novel. A 
cave man 01 a dtiwn age civilization saga. I’d 
like an exciting, hisi-moving Viking sea-faritig 
novel' htid in about tooo A.D. 

For illos Lawrence has presented his Itest cover 
1 have .seen in F.F.M. Virgil Finlay presents his 
greatest work in F.F.M. 

Mr, Finlay’s work^ should be on covers more 
o^len.' Something like his cover illo for “Devil’s 
Spoon.” Bok should work with Finlay and Law- 
rence on itUeriot ilhtstfations. Bok for shorus. 
Lawrence for novelettes and Fitilay on the nov 
els. Please have at least three Finlay illos for each 
novel! s 

One thing morera personal tiote to the readers! 
I’ll trade pockethooks for the following: Planet— 
i9^t) Spring, Summer, Winter: 1941 Fall, Winter; 
1942 Sttmmer, Fall: 1943 Fall; 1944 Fall; 1946 
Spring; SSS issue 'containing “Outlawed World ” 
i^and “Men Must Die;” /Imtjz/t/g— Jtuuiary, 1947; 
Galaxy ist issue: Fantastic Story 'Magazine ist is- 
sue and the 1948 annual From Unknown Worlds. 
Will trade at rate of two p.b.s for otie mag. Thiee 
p.b.s for Planets up to 1941 atid four for the 
three t940 one?. Anyone wishing to trade on 
these terms please contact me. 

I shall eagerly await the pleasure of reading the 
novel in the next issue. 

DAVtD A. BAtF.S. 

840 Asyluni Aventte, 

Hartford, Conn. 

O 

CHECK-LIST BEING MADE 

1 am compiling a comprehensive check-list of 
the first ten years of F.F.M., for “fan-publication”. 


Althotigh 1 have almost complete detail, I have 
a tiumber of points T would like to .check by direct 
reference to the mttgazinc— 'no/ to existing check- 
list! The points to, he checked are mainly in con- 
nection with art work. 

If atiy fan has a complete seP of F.F.M. from 
Vol. I No. t to Vol.,t2 No. I. and is willing to 
check details for me. wottid he please tvrile to 
me? .As I ant stationed iti Gerntany, I am not 
able to make easy reference to my ow'.n collection, 
and assistatice woitld be -ttppreciated, 

Cait. K. F. Slatfr. 

13 Cp. U.P.C... 
li.A.O.R., ir,. 

% G.P.O.. 

F.ngfitnfl. 

P S.— Will yon plea.se .send stamped, self-ad- 
dresscfl 'envelope with all corres]50ndencc. that 
ret jti ires a reply? 

ENJOYED “REBIRTH” 

I ain tt netv leader, bttt from now on I’m only 
ititerested iti F.F.M. 

I missed ’’Slayei of Souls. 

I believe I enjoyed the October is.sue the most 
since “Drink We Deep” iti F.N. 

I am a great adniitet of Pot and I also respect 
big words. So with Webster's Abridged at -my 
elbow, I ie;id “The Mati Who Collected Poe.” It 
actually sbitnded like a Poe tale. - Not only is 
F.F.M. ititerestitig; hut also doivtiright educational. 

I jpractical ly lived “Rebirth.” It was so realistic. 
'J'he cover? Svpcrb. 

Thatik you. Miss Gtiaedinger, for the tnost 
interesting maga/.itte iti existence tdd.'iy. -That’s 
my opinion and, J’tn sure, that of ‘matiy others. 

Yoit help the yottnger gencr;ition a lot', not only 
flo you give them enjoyment, btii F.F.M. is an 
outlet to their imaginations'. I know. I am a 
senior in Hotchkiss High and h:ive been trying 
my hand at wri,ting. You have given me many 
^ inspirations. 

I would like to exchange mail with anyone who 
is inteiested in Poe atid the outcome of this 
world. 

■ Good luck, to all of you!! Keep up the good 
work!! 

I remain an appreciative fan, 

Ari.oa Beal. 

Hotchkiss, Colorado. 

P S — I promise to answer all letters. 

COMPILING NEW BOOKLET 

I a til -not in “Who’s Who” or anything else, 
but 1 am collecting material for a mimeographed 
booklet “How to Form a Science Fiction Club.” 

Perhaps yotir readers can help me out, particu- 
larly those who have orgatti/.ed clubs or have at- 
tendetl them. 

What I want would be the names, addresses, 
emblems, constitutions, and anything and every- 
thing periinent to forming and opeiating such a 
club. 

As I intend to use this material in compiling 
data for this booklet, I shall try to send each 
donor a copy when completed. ^ 

(Continued on page 12) 



f need 500 Men 



to wear 

SAMPLE 

SUITS! 


PAY NO MONEY— SEND NO MONEY! 

My values in made-to-measure suits are so sensational, 
thousands of men order when they see the actual garments. I 
make it easy for you to get your own suit to wear and show — 
and to MAKE MONEY IN FULL OR SPARE TIME! MY PLAN 
IS AMAZING! Just take a few orders at my low money-saving 
prices — that’s all! Get your own personal suit, and make money 
fast taking orders. You need no experience. You need no 
money now or any time. Just rush your name and address for 
complete facts and BIG SAMPLE KIT containing more than 100 
actual woolen samples. It’s FREE ! Get into the big-pay tailor- 
ing field arid earn up to $15.00 in a day! Many men are earning 
even more! You can begin at once in spare time to take orders 
and pocket big profits. All you do is show the big, colorful dif- 
ferent styles. Men order quickly because you offer fine quality 
at unbeatable prices. Yes-^superb made-to-measure cutting 
and sewing — and complete satisfaction guaranteed. It’s easy to 

f et first orders, but repeat orders come even easier. With my 
ig, complete line you begin earning big money at once and you 
build a steady, big-profit repeat business at the same time. 

No Experience — No Money Needed 
EVERYTHING SUPPLIED FREE! 

You need no money — no experience — no speciftl training. Your friends, neigh- 
bors, relatives, fellow-workers, will be eager to give you orders once you show 
them the outstanding quality of the fabrics, the top notch fit of made-to-mea- 
sure tailoring and the money-saving low prices. Every customer is a source of 
additional prospects. In no time at all, you'll find the orders rolling in faster 
and faster. And every order puts a handsome, spot-cash profit in your i>ooketl 
Mail the coupon for your big FREE OUTFIT of styles and samples NOW I 


Mail Coupon for 
FREE OUTFIT! 

We supply everything — sample fabrics, 
full-color style cards, order forms, 
measuring materials — all packed in n 
handsome, professional leatherette-cov- 
ered carrying case. Work full time or 
spare time. Either way you'll be 
amazed at how fast you take orders and 
how your profits begin to mount I Fill 
out and mail coupon today. 


STONEFIELD CORPORATION, Depf. B-796 

523 S. Throop St., Chicago 7, III. 


Send No Money — Mail Today — No Obligation 


I Stenefield Corporation, Dept, B-796 
I S23 S. Throop St., Chicago 7, III. 

I Dear Sir: I WANT A SAMPLE SUIT TO WEAR AND SHOW, 
I without paying Ic for it. Rush Valuable Suit Coupon and Sample 
I Kit of actual fabrics. ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

I Name 

I Address 

^ City , State 
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Shelby Vick is working with me and he will do 
the art work and help in compiling this infor- 
mation. 

The more information arid ideas, the better this 
booklet will be: This is open to anyone who has 
any good ideas on the subject. 

ORvn.t.n: W. Mosher ITI. 

1728 Mayfair, 

Emporia,- Kansas. 

FROM Academic heights 

Congratulations on Bloch's “Man Who Col- 
lected Poe.” Tt is very cleverly done, and shows 
remarkable sensitivity to Poe's style: even the 
bad pun “Poe-etic” is to be paralled in his 
work; he said he was “a poet to a T " And al- 
though one may not think of it offliand. Poe (lid 
revive some plays in 1845. Poe specialists do woi- 
ry .about when he gretv his moustache (after 1845, 
^ahd by 1848) because there is no' very clear cvi-' 
dence about the matter. The price' named for 
“Prose Romances” seems a bitchigh. Itut I think 
■ it a harder book to get than “Tamerlane." I was 
highly complimented to see my own name cou- 
pled with that of Quinn, and rather hope Bloch 
VOI some day try his hand at finishing Poe's only 
incomplete story, “The Lighthouse.” 

Thomas MAHHorj. 

Hunter College, 

New York 21,. N. Y. 

NEEDS HELP WITH INDEX' 

I am itow preparing for puljlicatiojt as a hard- 
cover book an “Index to the Science-Fiction Mag- 
azines.” Work was begun on this iiT ipy.r, and it 
covers all the American science-fiction and most 
of the fantasy maga-zines from 192^. thru 19;'', o. 
The list includes Fantastic Novels, ^Faiiions Fan- 
tastic Mysteries, A. Merritt Fantasy, Super Science 
Stories, ,Astonishing Stories and 40 •other maga- 
zines; over 1250 issiies in all. There tvill be clo.se 
to 30,000 alphabetical entries in the indexes by 
author and title as well as checklists of all maga- 
zines indexed. 

In addition it is' desired to include all the in- 
formation-on pseudonyms that can be definitely 
verified. To insure correctness, only information 
from such first-hand sources as the authors theni 
selves, editors and agents will be used. 

Therefore, I woulti like to ask 'nil authors who 
have used pen-names in the science-fiction or 
fantasy fields to send me the information at the 
address below In the case of personal pseudo- 
nyms, the name alone is sufficient. Where stories 
have appeared under “house names” 1 will ncecl 
the titles of the individual stories, with the by- 
lines they appeared under. 

Since transcription of the final manuscript froiU 
the file-cards will begiri around the first of the 
year, the sooner this information is received, the 
more certain it is of inclusion. 

Donald B. Day. 

3435 NE 38th Ave., 

Portland 13, Ore. 


LITTLE MONSTERS ORGANIZE 

The Little Monsters of America are 'trying to 
form 'a local chapter in' the New York City Area. 
As of now, we have the magnificent total of eight 
members. Needless to say that we would like 
ntore. We would like to put out a fanzine, but 
thai. and other things must wait till we recruit 
some more Little Monsters. The idea is sponsored 
by Lynn Hickman, the Master Monster. Anyone 
interested can get all the info by writing to me at 
the address below. Thi.s is not an appeal for cor- 
respondents. 

L. William Hohe. 

937 Fulton St., 

Brooklyn iG. N. Yi 

FANTASY. POLL 

1 ;im conducting a poll to discover wlnit fantasy 
stories are most poptilar, and am asking all read- 
ers of F.F.M. to send a list of their thirteen fan- 
tasy favorites. 

At present v:in Vogt’s “Sian!” is leading with 
six votes. “Dracula’' and ''Frankenstein” have 
five each, and “The Willows,” “n'he Ship of Ish- 
tar,” “A Martian Odyssey. ’ and Hubbarirl's “Fear, " 
each have four. 

Come on, fen— a postcard’s only a- penny. Vote 
for your thirteen favorites. When all votes are 
in. I'll report the resiilLs through F.F.M. Also, lo 
Ed Noble, who .was good enough to print my 
rec|uesl in his fanzine. Explorer. 

Than ks. 

Nelson Bridwell. 

lao .N.U' 29th. 

Oklahoniti City 3. Oklahoma. 

LIKES OCTOBER FORMAT 

It's been a long time since I wrote a letter to 
you. Thi.s lime it is to thank you for the change 
back to old format. I didn’t care much for the 
smaller size. It didn't'seem like the F.F.M., and 
this October i.ssue was certainly welcome to me. 

I have all the older J.ssues bound into book form. 
'Fhe last few years I have been too busy to gel 
any more binding done. (1 do all the work my- 
self.) Let the other mags go for that fancy drc.ss 
.'uid give us fans the classic stories. F.F.M. will 
always" hold fan interest as long as we get such 
stories ;is the “.Slayer of 6ouls” Stories like this 
one will never grow old. New fans rave about it 
just like 1 did many years ago. 

I imagine that there are many fans tvho want 
back copies of F.F.M. and F.N. VVould you please 
let them know thai'ihe old Stf Trader is 'revived 
and that tliey can get info about it from the pub- 
lisher. jack Irwin, Box 3, I'yro, Kansas. Riites are 
very low 9 'or Ads and subs are lower than most 
fanzines. 

Thanks again for all the swell stories that you' 
have lieeit giving us since 1939. 

K. Martin Cari.son. 

1028 Third Ave., South, 

Moorhead, Minnesota. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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LOSE WEIGHT 


Where 

!t 

Shows 

Most 


UNDIItWillTBRB 

LAaORATOMY 





REDUCE 


MOST ANY 
PART OF 
THE 

BODY WITH 


Relaxing • Soothing 
Penetrating Massage 



TAKE OFF EXCESS WEIGHT! 


Don't Stay FAT— You Con Lose 
POUNDS and INCHES SAFELY 


Take pounds off — keep 
slim and trim with Spot 
Reducer! Remarkable new 
Invention which uses one 
of the most effective re- 
ducing methods employed 
bv masseurs and turkish 
baths— MASSAGE! 


a^lKE a magic wand, the 
X^ “Spof Reducer” obeys 
** your every wish. Most 
any part of your body where 
it is loose and flabby, wher- 
ever you have extra weight 
and Inches, the “Spot Re- 
ducer" can aid you in acquir- 
ing a youthful, slender and 
graceful figure. The beauty 
of this scientifically designed 
Reducer is that the method Is 
so simple and easy, the results 
quick, sure and harmless. 
No exercise or strict diets. 
No stcambafhs, drugs or 
laxatives. 


Without Risking 
HEALTH 

With the SPOT REDUCER you can now enjoy the 
benelltt of RELAXING, SOOTHING matsaee In the 
privacy of your own hoinal Simple to uee — ^Just plug 
in, grasp handle and apply ovpr most any part at the 
body — stomach, hipi, chest, neck, thighs, arms, but- 
tocks, etc. The relaxing, loothlng matsage breake 
down FATTY TISSUES, tones the muscles and flesh, 
and the Increased awakened blood circulation oarriaa 
away waste fat — helps you regain and keep a firmer 
and more GRACEFUL FIGURE] 

Your Own Private Masteur ot Home 

When you use the Spot Reducer, it’s almost like hav- 
ing your own private maueur at home. It’s fun reduc- 
ing thit way! It not only holpi you reduce and keep 
slim — but also aids in the relief of those typee of aches 
and pains — and tired narvea that can bo helped by 
message! The Spot Reducer Is handsomely made of 
light weight aluminum and rubber and truly a beau- 
tiful Invention you will be thankful you own. AC I 111 
rftoi 


you 

volts. Underwriters laboratory approved. 


lift 


TRY THE SPOT REDUCER 10 DAYS FREE IN YOUR OWN HOME! 


Mail thit coupon with only $1 for your Spot Reducer on approval. 
Pay poatman $8.96 piut beiivery— or tend $9.96 Ituil price) and we 
ship postage prepaid. Use It for ten days In your own home. Then 
If not delighted return Spot Reducer for full purchase price refund. 
Don't delay! You have nothing to loie-^xcept ugly, ombarrasslng. 
undesirable pounds of FAT. MAIL COUPON nowl 


SENT OS APPROVAL- MAIL COUPON NOW' 


ALSO USE tT FOR ACHES AND PAINS 




CAN'T SLEEP 

Relax with electric 
Spot Reducer. See 
how joothing its 
gentle massage can 
be. Helps you sleep 
when massage can be 
of benefit. 


MUSCULAR ACHES: 

A handy helper for 
transient refief of 
discomforts ’hat 
can be aided by 
gentle, relaxing 
massage. 


LOSE WEIGHT 
OR NO CHARGE 


USED BY EXPERTS 
Thouiinda hpve lost 
weight this way — In 
hips, abdomen, legs, 
arms, necks, buttocks, 
etc. The tame method 
used by stage, screen 
and radio personalities 
and leading reducing 
talons. The Spot Re- 
ducer can be used In 
your spare time. In the 
privacy of your own 
room. 

ORDER IT TODAY! 


SPOT REDUCER CO., Dept. E-794 
1025 Brood Sf., Newark, Now Jersey 

Flaaoo Mnd m# the Spot Reducar for 10 dAVt 
trial pariod. I aneioae SI. Upon arrival I 
vrIM pay poitman only SR.RS plus posUos 
dalightad I may roturn 
RSOUCKR Within 10 days for prompt 
rsfund of full purchaso pries. 

A'ame 

Address 

Stale 

p SAVE POSTAOE — chack htrs If yau ancloM 
$9.BS with coupon. W« pay all postag* aUd 
handling charges. Same money back guarantee 


MAIL THIS 10 DAY FREE TRIAL COUPON NOW 
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(Continued from page 12) 

COLLECTORS’ BOOK PLANNED 

I had some had- luck on my last letter to F.F.M. 
Before 'the October issue came out. I moved to 
this address from 1411 DeKalk Ave., Brooklyn. 
My change of address notice was mislaid at the 
post-office, and nothing was forwarded from there 
until T checked up last tveek. Since tlien two let- 
ters liave arrived in response to my plea for in- 
formation. Must have been earlier ones. 

If any interested fans care to try another.- ,or 
first, letter to this permanent address of mine, 
I’ll he glad to bear from them. The same subject: 
information on dates, volume, and number of 
borderline fantasy magazines, for inclusion in a 
fantasy magazine checklist. A postcard will bring 
a more detailed explanation and the names of 
the magazines wanted. 

This is a .serious effort to complete a collectors'-" 
handbook. My partner and I have the names of 
139 fantasy magazines, and need help on the last 
39- 

Bradi-'ord M. Dav 

127-01 116th Ave., 

S. Ozone Park 20. N. Y. 

FAN CLUB MAGAZINE 

I was sorry ' to learn of the return to the old 
format of F.F.M. But at least you have kept the 
new logo, which is a- distinct improvement. 

The cover is absolutely beautiful. This and 
the pictures for the lead novel are among the 
Ijest Lawrence has ever done in his long and 
varied career as an illustrator. 

As yet 1 have not had the opportunity to read 
any of the^jStories in the October issue, although 
I started the tale by Robert Bloch. But 1 am 
sure they will all be excellent, relying on the 
good taste you have shown previously. Inci- 
dentally, are you sure the tale by Bloch is not a 
newly discovered unpublished Poe, that R.B. dug 
out oUsome garret while paying homage to the 
MastePs favorite haunting grounds of Providence? 

At this time, I wish to thank you for the pub- 
licity you have given the ISFCC through the 
publication of my letter in the October issue con- 
cerning this club. Ed Noble, mentioned in my 
letter, tells me he has already received many 
requests for information, and the sample copies 
of The Explorer, the official organ of the club.’ 

I now want to .repeat this information. The 
ISFCC— short for the International Science Fic- 
tion Correspondence Club— is constantly seeking 
new members. There are over a hundred members 
at present, with more joining all the time. The 
club publishes a fan magazine. The Explorer. 

There are no dues to the club. All that is 
neces.sary to. become a member- in good standing 
is to take out a subscription to The Explorer, for 
the low price of fifty cents for the year, or only 
eight and two-thirds cents per copy. Single copies 
are available for ten cents each, from Ed Noble, 
Jr., Box 49, Girard, Pennsylvania. 

Robert P. Ho.skins. 

l.yons Falls, 

New York. 


“SNAKE MOTHER” -IN F.F.M.? 

I echo a letter I read in Readers’ 'Viewpoint, 
not verbatim but only the idea. Why can’t a 
magazine be published with stories comparable 
to the trork of the masters you publish in FT.M. 
and formerly in Fantastic Novels? We want good 
literature and there are many who can write that 
way. I am heartily sick of the simulated news- 
paper accounts of fictitious happenings: 

The \rriter 1 refer to said she was probably old- 
fashioned. I can assure her she is not. There are 
thoii-ands who join her in the wish for good 
stories and who would buy a magazine of that 
type, 'fhe desire for stories of that kind, and the 
disgust many feel with the current low in fantasy 
and science literature was iircapably and, acidly 
described by a fiiend with a PHD after his name. 
We entered my favorite book’ store together an’cl 
he picked -up what was formerly his ftivorite 
mag.'izine. After glancing through it he tossed 
it back and said, ‘‘simple little stoiies for simple 
little minds.’’ 

I tvant to prtiise you for your, ability as an 
editor, and heartily thank you for the opportunity 
you give to us. the forgotten ones, to read good 
stories. I have but one r|u.arrel with you. When 
do we get A. Merritt's “The Snake Mother ”? Lo, 
these many moons it has been promised.' Or is' it 
to bell shadow form of a shadow world: a some- 
thing that mkgln have been? 

G. Lodum, run. 

Editor’s Note: We have published TThe S)iake 
Mother" before, but it is possible that we shall 
bri)ig it out again in F.F.M. In dhe meantime, 
there are new stories that u’Ould seem to be 
wanted more. ^ 

HAPPY TWELFTH BIRTHDAY 

Thank you for printing my last letter (October 
■51) but I must correct a mistake I made in it. 
The letter iiiiplies that I am writing to 250 people, 
when in reality I meant 1 had only written 250 
letters to 18 people. Besides the fans in this 
country, I also write to Japan, Scotland, Sweden, 
Belgian Congo and South Africa". Soon I expect 
to establish regular corresponclence between my- 
self and a young man .in Germany and a young 
man in Athens, Greece. 

I see that two G.I.s re(|uest mail. Well. 1 was 
thinking that it would be a good idea to put in a 
request my.self. Yeah, I want all the G.T.s who 
want to receive mail to write to me! I’ll answer 
them all as they come and I am sure that I can 
count on “L.L.’s^ No. II— 111 and IV to gi've me a 
hand if I get stvamped. It’s the least I can do 
and 1, know (and no doubt so does Mr.s. Allan 
Kolb— Octolrer ’51) how much it means to receive 
mail. 1 have found people in this country to an- 
swer letters from Arabia to Zanzibar and have 
never yet found any person who has complained 
about receiving mail. '('Fhese G.I.s can discuss 
anything they wish and those who wish to have 
the latest info on stf. and fts. can rest assured I’ll 
do the best ! can.) 

To get to stories in F.F.M., all -1 can say is 
that although ‘’Rebirth’’ was tpiitc good, and 
(Continue^ on page iij) 
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MENTAL CREATING 

r *" dream, read no further. There 

comes a time when your fancies must be brought 
into light — and stand the test of every-day, hard 
realities. Are you one of the thousands — perhaps 
millions — whose thoughts never get beyond the 
stage of wistful wishing? Do you often come to 
from a daydream with the sigh, “If only I could 
bring it about — mal^e it real?” 

All things begin with thought — it is what fol- 
lows that may take your life out of the class of 
those who hope and dream. Thought energy, like 
anything else, can be dissipated — or it can be made 
to produce actual effects. If you know how to place 
your thoughts you can stimulate the creative proc- 
esses within your mind — through them you can 
assemble things and conditions of your world into 
a happy life of accomplishment. Mental creating 
does not depend upon a magical process. It con- 
sists of knowing how to marshal your thoughts into 
a power that draws, compels and organizes your 
experiences into a worth-while design of living. 

ACCEPT THIS ’fuc BOOK 

Let the Rosicrucians tell you how you may ac- 
complish these things. The RoSicrucians (not a 
religious organization), a world-wide philosophical 
fraternity, have preserved for centuries the ancients' 
masterful knowledge of the functioning of the inner 
mind of man. They have taught men and women 
how to use this knowledge to recreate their lives. 
They offer you a free copy of the fascinating book, 
“The Mastery of Life.” It tells how you may re- 
ceive this information for study and use. Use 
coupon opposite. 

me Rosicrucians 

(AMORC) 

SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 


THE VALLEY 

OF EYES UNSEEN 

By Gilbert Collins 


Only those touched with mad- 
ness dared attempt the towering^ 
frozen barriers hiding the secret 
of Lost Tibet’s Phantom Valley. 
But three there were tvho ig- 
nored all warning in their quest 
for its amazing heritage ^ that 
was so jealously guarded by the 
mystic Nine. 


Prologue 

T he tale begins in my rooms in Peking, 
in the north of China, one bitter morn- 
ing many years ago. The scene is 
stamped ineflaceably on my recollection, so 
that e\cn without the help of certain con- 
firmatory details, such as the overturning of the 
coffee pot. I am able to- say w'ith certainty that 
the hour of clay was breakfast time. The 
breakfast table was the central point of a 
triangle formed by the blazing fire in the grate 
and two ponderous oil stoves farther out in 
the room: for this was in the punishing old 
days before that gift of the gods, the steam- 
heated radiator, came to soften the arctic 
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rigours typical ot a North. ’China_ winter. 

My iiumber-one house boy had brought in 
the morning paper and laid it on my table, 
but it was without any' lively anticipation of 
delight that I picked' up the straw-blemished, 
haziTy printed sheet. The local press of the 
time was not of enthralling interest; and what 
news of the outer world filtered through to 
our buried corner of Asia in erratic dribbjes 
was apt to be still further marred by the bold 
but not always illuminating innovatimis of the 
Chinese compositors in setting English type. 
I was idly turning over the spavined issue of 
this morning w'hen something caught my eye 
in the middle column of the middle page. A 
moment later the sheet was fluttering to the 
floor, and a river of boiling coffee sluiced out 
over- the cloth of the breakfast table. 

I picked up the fallen new-spaper and Ij^gan 
to read. The age-yellowed sheet lies before me 
as I write, and the following, save for numer- 
ous typographical errors which I have not 
copied, is an exact transcript of the report 
that had given me this sudden start: 

MYSTERIOUS AFFAIR IN SHANGHAI. 

DISTINGUISHED ORIENTALIST 
DEAD, IS REPORT. 

Our Shanghai correspondent writes: “Mr. 
Ronald Mirlees, the well-khown author, was 
discovered dead in the Marco Polo Hotel o,f 
this city, this morning about eight o'clock, 
under circumstances of considerable mystery. 
The deceased w'as well known to the manage- 
ment and staff, having frequently stayed at 
Marco Polo before, in the intervals between 
his journeys to other localities of China on 
research work. It is believed he had just re- 
turned from one such expedition three months 
back, when he took possession of the ttvo first- 
story rooms he was occupying at the time of 
his death. 

“Mr. Mirlees lived apparently much alone, 
hotel servants state, remaining busy at w'ork 
in his apartment all day and barely desisting 
from his labours to take meals which were 
brought up to him; indeed house boy whose 
duty it W'as to attend to Mr. Mirlees alleges 
that more than -once he found the scholar at 
work in the early morning, his bed not slept 
in; from which it is assumed at the hotel that 
Mirlees w'as for some reason or other working 
against time to complete one of those contribu- 
tions to oriental research. w'ith w’hich his name 
has become associated. 

“When house boy entered Mr. Mirlees' 
apartment this morning he found deceased at 
his w'riting desk apparently deep in composi- 
tion. Deceased’s back was turned to the door, 
and not until the servant had? asked Mr. Mir- 


lees what time to serve breakfast and received 
no reply that he suspected anything w'as un- 
toward. Then he approached and sa^v. The 
boy becoming terror-stricken screamed for 
help, and odier servants rushed in. follow'ed 
by Mr. Alexis Delabre (Manager, Marco Polo 
Hotel) , w'ho overheard the boy’s cries. Medical 
aid was at once summoned, but quite unavail- 
ing, death having apparently supervened sev- 
eral liOLirs before as muscles of deceased w'ere 
already set fast in rigor mortis. 

“Witnesses one and all lay especial emphasis 
on gruesome nature of the discovery. The 
body, they allege, w'as placed in so natural and 
lifelike an attitude that until spectators had 
come right across the apartment and looked 
from that si^de they were unable to credit they 
were looking upon a corpse. Expression on' 
features of -'dead man is stated to have been 
one of. extreme horror, not pain— witnesses are 
unanimous upon that point— but sheer and 
unmistakable horror. Mr. Mirlees held a pen 
in one hand and there, were sheets of paper 
before him, but no mark upon them. 

“There, in fact, lies another mysterious 
feature of the case. No trace can be found of 
the voluminous writings upon which Mr. Mir- 
lees is lately know'n to liave been engaged.. 
Only possible explanation would appear to be 
that prior to his decease he had forw'arded his 
manu.scripts elsewhere, and that he was medi- 
tating composition of another when death 
overtook him. Medical evidence, however, 
places hour of decease about tw'o a.m., and 
why the defunct man should remain at his 
desk far into the night without putting pen 
to paper is another point w'hich remains 
shrouded in obscurity. 

“No cause so far has been assigned for Mr. 
Mirlees' sudden end, and the, strange and 
tragic affair will of course necessitate coroner’s 
inquest. Mr. Mirlees was thought to be en- 
joying good health, though his manner had 
been observed to be moody and distraught for 
some time, as if he were prey to some severe 
mental stress. This, how'ever, is alleged by 
those who knew deceased orientalist best to 
have been a not uncommon mood with him. 

“Mr. Ronald Mirlees was a widower, having 
lost his w'ife in Shanghai some years back, and 
so far as is known leaves no relatives to mourn 
his loss. His death will be keenly felt among 
scholarly circles of the Far East, however, and 
indeed of the East generally, to whose re- 
searches in oriental art and archaeology he 
cbntributcd matter of recognized value, though 
not a few of our prominent sinologues were 
disposed to regard Mr. Mirlees’ essays as more 
brilliant and imaginative than sound. 

“His best known and most characteristic 
work was the volume entitled ‘Treasure of 
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Asia,’ which appeared only last ydar, and, as 
is no doubt still fresh in the tninds of our 
readers, aroused a storm of controversy not 
only on this side of the world, but also among 
the learned societies of Europe and America. 
At the risk of repeating facts already known, 
we will here state that Mr. Mirlees’ w'ork em- 
bodies much original matter of deep interest 
concerning the Buddhist faith and Buddhist 
temples of China, dealing more particularly, 
as the title indicates, with instances bf treasure 
buried in and' around the ancient shrines. 

“The deceased author’s critics, and there were 
many, challenged his statements on grounds 
of fact, alleging that no authentic evidence of 
these supposed hoards exists, and especially 
on the score of propriety, as they feared that 
Mr. Mirlees’ allegations would have the un- 
fortunate effect of attracting to -this country 
an undesirable class of treasure-hunters who 
would desecrate the religious sites in the mere 
hope of gain. 

“We are happy to record that this fear has 
not been realized. .Such excavations as have 
been made have been carried out under the 
auspices of duly authorized oriental societies, 
and though the/ finds so far brought to light 
have not been extensive, they have afforded 
considerable proof of tlie shrewdness, and ac- 
curacy of Mr. Mirlees' speculations. 

“It is admitted at least that the deceased 
scholar had opened up a branch of study of 
peculiar fascination: a line of research which, 
if not absolutely new', has so far never been 
sufficiently explored; and there seems reason 
to anticipate that later excavations will still 
further vindicate his arresting and outspoken 
view's. 

“Mr. Mirlees had something of the scholarly 
recluse in his disposition, and w'as personally 
, known to but few residents in this country; 
he W'as, nevertheless, W'ell liked and admired 
by such as w'ere privileged to enjoy his friend- 
ship. and his death w'hile still in the prime of 
life— he was in his thirty-seventh year— will be 
universally deplored.” 

T he foregoing item of new's came to me 
w’ith a peculiar poignancy and shock. I 
was one of those few persons quoted in the 
report as having enjoyed the privilege of Mir- 
lees’ friendship. I had not know'n him inti- 
mately, it is true, or for any great stretch of 
time, but there are circumstances w'hich cement 
friendship more swiftly by far than mere 
know'ledge of a man’s history 'and companion- 
ship w'ith him in the common w'orkaday run 
of the w’orld. If to have shared a strange and 
perilous adventure and to have escaped w'ith 
him a horrible death by viojence be title to 
friendship, I w'as indeed the friend iiof Ronald 


Mirlees. The details of this affair I have re- 
corded elsew'herc, and need not recount at 
any length here. 

It is enough to say that after making Mir- 
lees’ acquaintance in the queerest and most 
unconventional way, 1 accompanied him on 
an expedition to an ancient Buddhist temple 
some forty miles out from the city of Peking, 
w'here, by deciphering the inscription carved 
on the inner surface of the great temple bell, 
Mirlees hoped to locate a rich hoard of buried 
gems, an offering to the shrine by some pious 
donor of the remote past. How we were re- 
ceived by the last surviving priest of the sect, 
how he most subtly and devilishly plotted to 
murder us both, how he lost his own-life in 
the attempt and w'as even instrifmental in 
directing us straight to the cache, and how we 
took possession and escaped w'ith our bare 
lives, pursued by a band of the local peasantry 
out to kill— these matters, as I say, have been 
chronicled in another place. 

After that episode Mirlees returned to 
Shanghai, w'hich he w'as w'ont to make his 
headquarters, and I heard no more of him 
until the publication of that remarkable book 
entitled “Treasure of Asia” Sent his name 
whooping round the erudite w'orld. Our North 
China adventure was not specifically recorded 
in that work— I imagine that Mirlees judged 
the affair too recent to be safely alluded to, 
fearing lest our ownership of the treasure trove 
be disputed. But it unquestionably afforded 
to himself, if he needed such, a crowning proof 
of the soundness of his view's, to say nothing 
of ample funds wherewith to meet the expense 
of publication. 

The report of the inquest came a few days 
after the news of Mirlees’ death. Nothing had 
been found to account satisfactorily for this, 
and the medicos were obliged to wrap their 
ignorance in a few foggy generalities regarding 
obscure affections of the heart. The finding 
would have far from satisfied public opinion 
at Home. It left me distinctly -sceptical even 
in so raw and haphazard a region as the Far 
East. There ^vas something hidden, some mys- 
tery left unraveled. Mirlees’ age had been cor- 
rectly stated in the new'spaper report as only 
thirty-six years; he was, moreover, of that 
“hard-bitten” type which, if it dies young, does 
so only by a violent or unnatural death. 

I W'as still pondering the melancholy prob- 
lem a w'eek later w'hen I received from a firm 
of solicitors in Shanghai a letter stating that 
in pursuance of the request made to them 
some days before by their client, the late 
Ronald Mirlees, they were forw'arding to me, 
separately, a parcel w'hich he had left in their 
charge. The law'yers added that while respect- 
ing the promise Mirlees had extracted from 
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them not to reveal this matter to any third 
party, they relied bn my honor to make public 
any evidence the parcel might contain which 
would help the authorities to arrive at some 
conclusion regarding Mr. Mirlees’ mysterious 
death. Of the contents of the package they 
themselves were totally ignorant. 

A day after that the parcel arrived. I tore 
off the outer covering and found insMe it a 
bundle wrapped in stout oilskin, sealed at 
every point and so enmeshed in cords that I 
could scarcely read the legend on the two 
labels. They were addressed to me in a curi- 
ously scrawled writing, and when I had taken 
off this cover, there dropped out a small fat 
envelope in the same hand, but more recog- 
nizable to my eye. It was, so far as I could 
remember, the writing of Ronald Mirlees. It 
ran as follows: 

Dear Hugh Jevons: It becomes necessary 
that you should step in to help me a second 
time— an'd a last time— in my life. I have not 
forgotten how you helped me before. You 
were a solid man to me then, and it is proof 
enough I believe you a solid man still that 
I have picked upon you to be custodian of my 
confidences now that I can no longer hold 
them myself. You will understand what I 
mean, as you read on. s 

In the first place, my number is up. I see 
death approaching as clearly as you look to 
the rise, of tomorrow’s sun. But I do not in- 
tend that my secret shall die with me. Some 
other human being must carry on the knowl- 
edge I have gained during the past year, for 
I feel there is more in my experience than 
mere marvel and mystery and adventure. I 
feel, I know, that there is a great purpose 
behind it all; that the Great Artificer who 
planted us, bickering insects, upon this planet 
never willed that such truths as I have un- 
earthed should sink back into oblivion after 
a man of the real, outer world has penetrated 
to them— and sacrificed his life in the doing. 
It wouldn’t square with my idea of the Great 
Artificer. 

Not for your scholarship or your knowledge 
of the East have I chosen you to be legatee 
of my secrets— you would hardly flatter yourself 
that far. I was under no illusion as to your 
qualifications for partnering' me before— but 
you partnered me handsomely, for all that. 
You were ready to listen to my theories at a 
time when men witlt far bigger pretensions 
pooh-poohed them; you were intelligent 
enough to let my brains do duty for the pair 
of its. 

The orthodox oriental societies were not 
always that intelligent. For them, those pretty 
stones we picked out from under the ruin of 


Lao Tien Ssu would be there now, and the 
book which is my chief claim to be remem- 
bered would langmsh still in manuscript. I 
must have told you that was how I utilized the 
bulk of my share in the'loot? Anyway, it was. 
You helped me to the ownerless gems, com- 
rade. You had a hand in financing "Treasure 
of Asia.’’ You, therefore, have assisted mate- 
rially in throwing light on this dim.-lit quarter 
of the globe. I’ve known respected God-fear- 
ing professional orientalists who couldn’t say. 
as much— without a lie. 

Now I claim a bigger service of you. I’ve 
instructed my lawyers to send you this packet 
only after my death. It was a pretty blistering 
oath I'. collected from the senior partner of 
the firm, and I think he’ll respect it. What 
I want done with the manuscript is another 
story. I will be perfectly frank with you. I 
consider it to be a dangerous thing— unless 
rightfully used. You wouldn’t carry fulminate 
of mercury about in your pocket, would you? 
Well, I regard this manuscript as more deadly 
than fulminate of mercury. I solemnly assure 
you that I believe death began to close in upon 
me from the moment I resolved to make a 
record of the events with which this manu- 
script deals. It sounds fantastic, does it not? 
Perhaps you will alter your opinion as you 
read on.’ j 

But', you may ask, since I am convinced I 
am to die in any event, why do I not publish 
the manuscript now? I answer that it is in the 
nature of an act of submission. I swore to keep 
these matters secret from the world. In inten- 
tion, I broke my oath. The punishment at 
once gathered over my head. I acquiesce in 
the justice of it. It is the difference between 
the’ criminal who confesses on the scaffold and 
the coward who professes innocence to the 
end, between dying contrite and dying in re-, 
volt. I have chosen the former course. It still 
sounds wild and incredible? That view, too, 
I think you will come to abandon. 

But, you say- again, was it a comradely act 
to pass the narrative on to you? I reply, not 
uncomradely. The detonator is harmless 
enough in a situation where it cannot be 
touched off. So with this manuscript. I am 
convinced, nay,' certain, that ho danger threat- 
ens you so long as you hold the secret close 
in your own bosom. It is no blind unreason- 
ing malignance we have to deal with, biit a 
sentient power, and as I now see, a just one, 
meting out punishment only where there is 
guilt. I have been guilty: therefore I am 
doomed. 

You, so, long as you keep the secret, are 
guiltless: you will be unharmed. Why, then, 
have I not destroyed the manuscript and with 
it the risk of betrayal? Because,' as I have 
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written before, I do not believe it was in- 
tended that the secret should perish utterly 
for the outer world. Perhaps, in years to come, 
the powers which forbade me to reveal these 
matters will lift the veto. Should that occur, 
have no doubt that they will find means to 
convey their will to you, they, who have found 
no difficulty in making known to me, over a 
distance of untold miles, that 1 must die. 

Till then, comrade, lock this secret in the 
innermost recesses of your soul. Hold the 
manuscript safe. Leave nothing to chance. 
Deposit it under the seal with your bankers 
or your lawyers, with instructions. that nothing 
is to be done with it without -y'our express 
command, and that should you die without 
giving that command, the package is to he 
destroyed unopened. For 1 say again ^ that 
there is doom in it, a doom which I nf)w see 
approach me as clearly as I see from the win- 
dow of this hotel the big, butt-ended freighters 
swinging on the tide of Whangpu River. 

As to the manuscript, every word in it is 
as true as our finite human brains can know 
aught to be true. Nothing is written but what 
I have seen with my own eyes or heard with 
my own ears. The narrative wall amaze you, 
doubtless, but I give you credit for the intelli- 
gence not to meet it with a stupid unreasoning 
denial. Let me appeal to you to put aside all 
your preconceived notions as to what is and 
what is not in this queer, half-known quarter 
of the earth. Above all. banish from your mind 
the least shadow of suspicion that I am either 
mad or insincere. I am as sane as you are, 
and in dead earnest. 

Consider the probabilities. Is it for one in 
stant to be supposed that I, who .see death 
hard upon me. should write a monstrous hoax? 
That I, who came East when I was little more 
than a boy and have given my whole working 
life to the search for hard facts regarding the 
East, should now fritter my last hours on mere 
romance of the imagination^ That I. who have 
boldly stated the truth as 1 found it. even 
though this often exposed me to hostility and 
deri.sion from the orthodox, timid-minded 
sdiolars of this land, should abandon truth 
for falsehood at a moment when I am due to 
appear before a Higher Tribunal w'hich knows 
nothing but eternal truth? 

I take my leave of you wdth every warm wish 
for your happine.ss. I am, 1 may say, without 
kin of my own. and at about the time this 
package arrives you w'ill receive from the same 
firm of lawyers a notification that I have 
named you my heir to such small parcels of 
this world's goods as I possess.. The property 
consists almost wholly of personal effects, 
trophies, curios— some of them valuable, by the 
way— and the copyright of my published works^ 


The more precious part of my belongings 
goes with this letter. 

I offer it to you not as proof of the truth 
of my narrative, but as a gift made in good 
fellowship to a comrade who risked his life 
with me. in a quest few men in the world 
would have taken on. But there is a condition 
attaching to the legacy. I charge you that if 
at any future date it becomes possible, in the 
manner I have hinted, for you to publish this 
manuscript, you should do so, using what may 
be necessary of the proceeds from sale of the 
contents of the accompanying box. Even 
should you print the narrative on gold le2rf 
and bind it in choicest silk, there will still be 
left money enough to maintain you in luxury 
to the end of your days. 

Goodbye. 

Ronald Mirlees. known as Ran Mirlees, 
Master of Arts in the University of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and now resident in the Marco Polo 
Hotel. Shanghai, China, this first day of Janu- 
ary in the year of Our Lord 19 . 

Enclosed in the package was a heavy skin 
box. about eight inches square by four high. 
1 opened this with a small key hanging by silk 
thread from the lid, and at once sat back in 
my chair gasping and blinking with astonish- 
ment. The casket was full to the brim with 
large uncut diamonds, not one of them smaller 
than a marble and all apparently of very fine 
quality. My skill in gems was not professional, 
but I could see at a glance that these stones 
must be worth many thousands of pouneb 
sterling: and if I had been curious to read 
Mirlees' manuscript before, now my eagerness 
was whipped to the point of fever. I tore off 
the wrappings from the close-written quarto 
sheets and began to peruse them. 

The house boy came in with a note from 
Randegger (my partner at the office) inquiring 
rather acidly if I was ill. I looked up at the 
clock. It was two in the afternoon. I then 
remembered that the boy had entered the room 
some time before but that I had ordered him 
out without hearing what he had to say. That 
must have been at tiffin time: I had been read- 
* ing (or four hours solid, lost to all else in the 
world. 1 sent a note to Randegger pleading 
urgent private affairs, and resumed the reading 
f)f Mirlees’ narrative. It was dark before I had 
finished, for the manuscript, though not of an 
inordinate length, was written, till quite near 
the end. in Mirlees’ crabbed, scholarly, meiic- 
ulou.sly fashioned hand, and did not admit 
of a rapid perusal. Nor was the subject matter 
of a sort to encourage skipping. As I worked 
from phase to phase of the amazing story it 
seemed to me that never before in the history 
of written words could so strange, so incredi- 
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ble, yet withal so convincing a record of events 
nave been placed on paper. 

Time after time I flung down the manu- 
script almost in ange'r— only to pick it up a 
moment later and find the precise spot where 
I had left off. Now I felt that I was in the 
grip of a tale of such force as only the hall- 
mark of truth can give, now I seemed to be 
listening to the ingenious but wild fancies of 
a madman. Here was human experience set 
at naught, the history which has passed as 
certainty for two thousand years brusquely 
picked up and thrown down gutted like cod 
under the fishmonger’s knife— and on what 
evjdence? The statements of one man, un- 
supported by a single witness. It was_ mon- 
strous, unthinkable! 

No sane person could have offered such 
testimony. It is a commonplace saying that 
■genius may come near to insanity. Mirlees 
possessed the brilliant, bold, penetrating type 
of intellect which we are in the habit of calling 
genius— that I had felt during my previous / 
encounter with him. Surely towards these his 
last days his brain had given way, and this 
screed I was now perusing was the reflection 
not of his observations and experience but 
of the fancies of an unbalanced mind? 

I came to the end of the manuscript and 
laid it down with a great wave of pity for the 
dead man. As I did so, once more there caught 
my eye the box of uncut diamonds, their bril- 
liancy darting irrepressibly through the crust 
of impurities that overlaid them. At least the 
writer had vouchsafed some solid support for 
his statements, though he had appealed to me 
not to regard the gems as such, or even to 
require proof beyond his own written words. 

Of the circumstances under which this amaz- 
ing record is now laid before the world I have 
written later. Of the truth and sanity, or 
otherwise, of Mirlees’ assertions, it shall be left 
to the reader to judge. 

Here, then, follows the narrative of Ronald 
Mirlees, exactly transcribed from his own 
manuscript which 1 received from the dead 
man’s lawyers more than thirteen years ago. 

CHAPTER 1 

* 

THE affair' of THE OPIUM HELL 

M y NAME is Ronald Mirlees, or Ran 
Mirlees as I have usually signed my- 
self under those contributions to the 
learned press of the East by which I have 
chiefly picked up a living, and through which 
1 am known to a good deal wider circle of 
readers than ever I possessed friends. I was 
born thirty-six years ago, son of a schoolmaster, 


on the fringes of Paisley, in Scotland. After 
completing my schooling in that town and 
my course at the University of Edinburgh, 
where I took the degree of Master of Arts, I 
came to the East, a region of the globe which 
had deeply fascinated me from boyhood up. 

Arrived here, I at once plunged into the 
study of Eastern languages and history and 
religion which I had begun at Home, earning 
my bread the while by odd jobs of journalism 
—though not always the brand of journalism 
I should have chosen if I hadn’t been starving 
when I did it. 'Those early days were about 
the most desperately thin period of a life w'hich 
has never run to fat. Later on my name got 
to. be better known, and my pen better paid, 
and I might in time have aspired to a sedate 
competence if I had been able to purvey the 
kind of orientology the public expects. Un- 
fortunately, I wasn’t. That sort of orientology 
I found to be too full of elementary error, 
too much given^ to vague and shallow report 
compiled in the study with the help of other 
men’s books, to commend itself to me. 

I soon saw that such things as native life and 
the native point of view couldn’t be soundly 
written about by any man who had not gone 
fantee himself, for the information gets very 
distorted even when it comes through .the me- 
dium of servants and hired teachers and the 
tame type of native who prides himself on his 
foreign friends. The art of living "native” 
was about the- first I set myself to learn when 
I came to the country, and ever afterwards, 
when I wanted facts, I dived into the raw 
mass of yellow humanity to get those facts di- 
rect, and I passed them on exactly as they had 
come to me. It was good orientology, but bad 
policy for a penniless journalist largely de- 
pendent on- the favor of his fellow scholars to 
get work at all. I became an "outsider”, a 
blackleg, in more or less perpetual bad odor. 
It was annoying, naturally, for the accepted au- 
thorities to have certain of their pet misstate- 
ments, which had been handed down from 
generation to generation after being blindly 
cribbed in the first place from the writings 
of some sinologue long dead, abruptly ex- 
ploded by that one real, first-hand, naked fact 
I had collected from the folk of the Far East 
in person. 

The wider my knowledge and experience 
grew, the more of these venerable bearded er- 
rors I found it necessary to kill off, and my 
popularity in learned circles steadily dwin- 
dled. The culminating point came when I 
published my best known and least concilia- 
tory work under the title of "Treasure of 
Asia.” 

.. Arrangements to publish “Treasure of Asia” 
nad confined me a good deal to the European 
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quarter of Shanghai, a city for which I never 
hafbored any great love, and f felt once more 
the stirrings that have so often driven me up 
country to the wild interior. I wanted to see 
life raw and naked again, to wrestle another 
fall with those yet unprobed mysteries of the 
East that have always held such a profound, 
half-grim fascination for me. My wife liad 
died several years .before, and with her passed 
out- the one tie that could have reconciled me 
to fixture in one humdrum existence; since her 
death, indeed; I’d been a planef^wiih a zigzag 
orbit, halted only by shortage of fugds— and 
not always by that. 

I come now to my last adventure, beside 
which whatever I had met before in the way 
of queer experience— and my life has em- 
braced some very queer experience— seems 
tameness itself: an adventure surely stranger 
and wilder than ever fell to the lot of another 
man living oi^dead. Let me say at the start- 
ing out that this narrative which follows is lit- 
erally true from beginning to end. It .may, if 
ever it sees the light of day. be disbelieved; it 
may even be laughed dow'ii as the vaporings 
of a lunatic. That w'ill not detract one jot 
from its. truth. If I have dwelt at length on 
my previous record, it is only for the purpose 
of making my real position clear, and iCtting 
any reader of this narrative see that if I have 
been regarded in the past as no true author- 
ity on oriental matters, that was nc)t because 
of my failure to write facts about the East, 
but of my resolute refusal to perpetuate ac- 
cepted errors. Let this suffice for the present. 
Later on the time must come when wider 
knowledge and exacter exploration will vindi- 
cate my assertions up to the hilt. 

« « # 

it was a hot; moist, stilling evening of May. 
A dun haze lay heavy over the river, where 
native junks and sampans and steam tugs were 
churning the oily water into an evil-smelling 
froth the color of coffee. Seldom had the city 
of Shanghai so revolted me, aiid as 1 strolled 
along the crowded Bund I reflected that I 
would give a king’s ransom— if 1 had it— to get 
out into open country or open sea and aw'ay 
from this strident, feverish, dollar-grubbing 
prison on Whangpu River. 

My footsteps led me to the side of Soochow 
Creek, across the bridge and northward and 
eastward, beyond the banks and wharves and 
godowns, into a locality I remembered from 
having visited before, though I don’t suppdsd* 
I could have mapped it with any pretension 
to accuracy. Nor did I pay great heed to my 
direction, for 1 was weary, washed out w'ith 
boredom and the sickening, stewy heat, and 


walked slowly and aimlessly. In time I found 
myself penetrating deeper and deeper into a 
dense warren of native dives, cranky houses 
bulging out over the grimy, narrow, snaking, 
flagged lanes and leaning one upon another 
this way or that, like a row of soused revellers 
arm in arm. I must have wandered some 
way througli this maze, for it w'as now twi- 
•liglu, a twilight still [ar,ther deepened by the 
beetling houses and shop signs in Chinese 
character which often hung so thick as to l)lot 
out entirely the twisting riband of sky over- 
head. Then | came to that blind alley which, 
though I little dreamed it then, was to prove 
the threshold of the biggest and queerest ad- 
venture of my life. 

Though hazy on a point of geography, f 
knevv something of this neighborhood, with 
its opium-dens and gambling hells, and I hesi- 
tated some minutes before advancing. That 
narrow cut seemed to leave the whole world 
all behind it. 1 was glad 1 had brought my re- 
volver in the pocket of my pongees. 

The end of the alley was. completely blocked 
by a double folding door, with boss-shaped 
brass lock of native pattern. On this portal I 
knocked. There was no reply. .Then I tried 
the “opium-den” rat-tat, a bit of special knowl- 
edge I had often found effective in the past. 
Still the door remained close shut; .but for 
certain muffled sounds of revelry beyond it 
1 should have concluded there was nobody to 
answer my summons. At last, however, one 
half of the door came a few inches ajar, and a 
puckered yellow face showed in the chink. 
Here, too, there seemed an odd hint of the fa- 
talistic. I’d never. been to this den before, yet 
1 recognized the doorkeeper at once— perhaps 
from some former visit to a dive of a similar 
kind. The doorkeeper likewise recognized me, 
and after some hesitation allowed me to enter. 

There was a small porch behind the door, 
plunged in pitch dark, through which we 
passed into the den itself. It was of the usual 
pattern for places of the sort, but a good deal 
larger, and had also about it palpable signs of 
foreign influence. The walls were lined with 
squalid-looking couches, where natives in all 
degrees of robustness or decrepitude reclined 
drowsily over their opium pipes, but the nave 
of the dim-lit hall was dotted here and there 
with ramshackle tables and chairs after the 
fashion of a European drinking hell, and at 
one end was, apparently, a low stage, now 
screened off by a silk curtain across which yel- 
low dragons were chasing w'isps of convention- 
al whorled cloud. 

Manifestly this half-breed den was wont to 
cater not so much for the unsophisticated na- 
tive as for the sea going, semi-Europeanized 
type, and for that queer underworld of foreign- 
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ers of the beachcombing class. Hence the dra- 
matic stage and the grotesquely incongruous 
restaurant tables, and the "firewater” which I 
saw— and smelled even .above the sickly reek 
of opium— to be on sale in the place. 

I sat down at one of the tables nearest the 
back of the hall, while a boy brought me tea 
and melon-pips. ~He had proposed fire-water 
first, but I thought not. The European who 
starts-to swallow that unholy preparation may 
as well throw in his hand. After a while an 
eerie wailing of native violins rose from 
somewhere to cine side of the stage, and the 
curtain was drawn crosswise, revealing a girl 
posed for the dance. She would have, present- 
ed, to anybody enamoured of the type, an at- 
tractively exotic figure, her long brown-black 
hair flowing loose, her lithe limbs ^swaying 
to and fro with the evil grace of a snake, her 
oblique almond-shaped* eyes half-closed. The 
dance was little more than a succession of pos- 
tures, involved, elaborate, voluptuous; and 
having watched many exhibitions of the kind 
before, I was not a little weary of it by the end. 
This came in the middle of an unusually 
plaintive scrape of the fiddles; the girl broke 
off suddenly and sank to the stage in a tinkle 
of jewelry, amid grunts of "Hao! Hao!’[ from 
all quarters. Then the company resumed its 
pipes, and the grumble of talk that had slack- 
ened ever so slightly, during the dance grew 
loud again. 

There were several other performers on the 
primitive stage, but nothing that I could see 
of any novelty or interest, and I was sinking 
steadily deeper into boredom. I’d already 
made up my mind to clear out and look for 
adventure elsewhere, and was rising to do so, 
when "there came under my eye the first sight 
to hold it that evening. By this time the room 
had filled up— though I could see no foreign- 
er besides myself— and taken on a brisker 
air. Some few of the smokers, it is true, had 
dropped asleep and lay in queerly twisted at- 
titudes across the side-couches, but others had 
come instead to the stage of exaltation; They 
sat up on the foot of the beds, drank from 
the chipped water jug which a boy was carry- 
ing round, and breathed in deeply, with that 
wild dilation of the eyes and glare of ecstasy of 
the ojpium fiend which always, though I have 
seen it often enough to get hardened, strikes 
me as such a loathsome distortion of the hu- 
man countenance. 

But it wasn’t the opium smokers that had 
trapped my attention. What I was looking at 
was a table a little way from mine, where 
two Chinese sat in the most earnest conversa- 
tion. You wouldn’t have thought this dive, 
given over as it was to amusement of.-a sort 
and deviltry of a worse, was any manner of 


a place to do business in, but this pair ap- 
peared to think so, for there they sat whis- 
pering and nodding and wagging fingers at 
one another for all the world as if it were a 
question of dethroning the emperor. They 
were 'so placed that I had a profile view of 
both faces, and even by the bad light of the 
place I could see that one of these -men was 
rather handsome, too, with that queer ap- 
proach to the European type of beauty which 
will crop out now and' again among well-bred 
Chinese; whereas the other was of such a re- 
pellent ugliness as^not even I, in all my wan- 
derings over the myriad-faced Land -of Han, 
had ever seen exceeded or even equalled. 

I watched this ill-assorted couple slyly, and 
began to wonder what it could be that en- 
gaged them in such a deadly talk. They spoke 
in very -low whispers, with their heads close 
together. 

At this point the curtain drew back again 
from the stage and about half a dozen half- 
clad girls began a sort of choric dance togeth- 
er. The measure started lazily enough, but 
quickened bit by bit >yith the music, .rising' at 
last to such a pitch of frenzy that the whole 
stage was one blurted whirl of flying bea<Js 
and naked brown limbs. This was clearly to 
be taken as the star show of the evening. 
Grunts of approbation came louder and more 
frequent on all sides. Even the couple I was 
watching looked up from their chin-wagging 
and stared at the odd, wil'd spectacle on the 
stage. At last, with a concerted leap high .into 
, the air, the dancers came to a halt and flung 
themselves down onto the boards in a sort of 
tableau; then the curtain was drawn amid 
loud barks of applause. 

T he drawing of the curtain threw every- 
thing into gloom until lamps were brought 
in from somewhere behind the hall. It was in 
this short interval of twilight that the ugly 
Chinese made a sudden slight gesture, as if 
to somebody at the far side of the room. So 
unobstrusive was the movement that had I 
not been on the alert I should certainly not 
have noticed it at all. As it was, the handsome 
fellow looked to be totally unaware of any- 
thing wrong, for he plungdd again into talk 
as earnest as ever, while his companion an- 
swered him with an air of unshaken deter- 
mination. Then I realized the game. A third 
figure was edging nearer and nearer the two, 
and I saw that this man was carrying, half 
hidden in his ample sleeve, a stout, heavy bot- 
tle. The ugly Chinese, clearly, was talking to 
hold the attention of the handsome one while 
the accomplice approached him from behind’ 
—with intent there was no mistaking. 

I called sharply to the prospective quarry, 
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but too late. .At tiii.s very iiistapit the lamps 
were obstured tor another act on tlie sta^c. 
The man with tlie bottle glided forward and 
aimed a sa\age blow at the good-looking Clti 
iiese. It fell on the back of tiis black skidl-rap. 
with a horrible hollow crack, and the man 
went down like a log. In a Hash the other had 
pounced upon him. tearing al his long robe 
as it to get at something in the inner lolds. 

I sprang onto the ugly (ihink and Hung him 
oft his^yictim. then picked up ihe stunned 
man and backed towards the door with him rn 
niv arms: but the tables and the thick cro- d 
were all against escajre that wav besides, ilie 
bottle man had edged round behind me and 
there 1 stood, carrying helpless strangei 
midway between two ol the- ii|)c.st looLiiig 
scoundrels in .Asia. I saw that my one thaine 
would be to get mv back to the wall and hold 
on until I could attract heljt, il any. Irom otn 
side. It was a slender hope, but the best ili.ct 
occurred to me .at the moment. 

J ruslied my burden to one ol the >ide 
couches and dropped him onto ,a sleeping 
opium smoker, who rolled to the door with a 
curse. The ne.\t instant I was yelling at the 
top of my lungs, and the two (Ihinese were 
mtiking at me from different direc tions. Lau k- 
ily, my father had taught me as a boy the sov- 
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ereign cirtne of a straight left— a bit of educa- 
tion that has stood me in better stead than all 
he ever im|)arted out of his primers. I hit out, 
caught the nearest ol my attackers on the 
jsoint ol Itis wc-ecly chin, and sent him spin- 
ning bac k among the crowd. The other came 
on. and receiscc! a like dissuader from my 
right 

Nc iihei blow was a true king hit. however, 
and neither (ihinesc: was anything ne;tr 
knocked out --on the contrary, the setback only 
sec nied to lia\c whipped up all the venom in 
the pair ol ihem. and there they crouched, 
spitting curses, amongst which J caught the 
repeated epithet ol "foreign dewil" This was 
discpdeting. So fat the sense of the room 
sc-emed to be sort ol armed neutrality, but 
I knew that il this \illainous partnership suc- 
ceeded in ndhiming popular feeling. I .should- 
n't last the minule out. I veiled agaiti lor the 
police all I knew how. 

File bottle man had dropped the bottle, atid 
I c.iuglit the glint of a knife in liis hand. I 
snatched can m\ rewciher 1 had intended to 
use this onl\ in the last resort, but there was 
nothing else lor it now. I'he fellow sprang 
;it me with a hiss, and I distinctly remember 
how my slow, erring senses touplecl that sound 
wttlt the Hash of the ktiife as it swept up in a 
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half circle. I aimed as low as possible, but 
there is no guaranteeing results in an affair 
like that. I am much afraid the bullet took 
my gentleman in the entrails and put a period 
to his crimes there and then. He had his re- 
venge,' however. With the firing of that shot 
the sympathies of the room turned very def- 
initely against me. There was an ugly move- 
ment in the crowd. I swept the front rank 
with my gun, and they drew back, a little— only 
a little, but long enough to allow me to dash 
forward and snatch the knife out of the dead 
man's hand' and get back to the couch by the 
wall. 

The crowd resented this move. A howl of 
rage went up. Those in a position to know 
say the howling of an angry Chinese mob is 
the most terrible sound in this world, and I 
agree. The end couldn't be long coming. 
One rush, and ^ must ,be overwhelmed and 
meet such a handling as the mind would not 
picture. On they came, f fired into the crowd 
—two, three, four, five, six— and at the last re- 
port felt a sudden sharp sting in my wrist and 
heard the empty revolver clatter to the floor. 
Somebody had thrown a knife. 

j\.t this moment, when frankly my chances 
didn’t look worth the hole in a copper coin, 
help came from a quarter the very least ex- 
pected. The good-looking Chinese sat up, as 
if roused to life by the repeated shots. He 
stared about him for the bare fraction of a 
second, then leaped to his feet. .\nd now fol- 
lowed the most astonishing phase of the whole 
fight. Darting to the nearest of the fallen, my 
new ally gripped 'him by the ankles, and with 
a miracle of strength I should never have 
dreamed possible .in a man, jerked the limp 
body above his head and swung it round and 
round. Twice this terrible human club fell, 
and twice a swathe of men went down beneath 
it. 

"This way,” he muttered to me in the ver- 
nacular, dashing out into the room. The mob 
drew back, more from amazement than fear, 
leaving an irregular path between the tumbled 
chairs and tables. I followed dose on my al- 
ly's heels. Now we gained a small door on 
the far side, to which he nodded. As I flung 
it open and dashed through I caught over my 
.shoulder a glimpse of the human mace swing- 
ing aloft again. My companion had wheeled 
around, hurled the body at the nearest of 
the crowd who were already closing in behind 
us, and followed me through the ppen door, 
securing it after him. 

Together we ran along a short dark corri- 
dor, thence out into t^e open air. The lane 
in which we found ourselves was surprising- 
ly broad, and at the end of it, to my even 
greater astonishment, stood a small car, richly 


finished and built with an eye to speedr The 
engine throbbed into life and an instant later 
we had sprung up and were moving away 
from the scene of the fight. Our escape, from 
the moment when my ally recovered con- 
sciousness to the time we boarded the automo- 
bile, cannot have taken more than half a 
minute; and as I look back upon it, even after 
this lapse of months, the whole business seems 
like a swift, vivid dream. 

I could see, over the folded hood of the car, 
a dim swirling mob of pursuers and hear their 
howling with still that high-pitched unmis- 
takable note of murder in it. But within five 
minutes the last uneasy sounds of pursuit had 
died away. 

T he Chinaman drove westward for some 
distance, into that part of the city where 
I had crossed the Soochow Creek several hours 
before. Then we turned south, and iri a few 
moments were spinning down the broad, 
bright-lit Nanking Road, with its queer blend 
of Westerif paving with Eastern shops and 
their garishly carved and gilded fronts. Some 
way«farther on we turned east once more into 
the fringes of the French Concession, and at 
last drew up at a compact bungalow. 

We seemed to have been expected, for no 
sooner had the noise of our horn broken on 
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the quiet night than 1 saw a wide wooden 
gate swing open, and my companion had driv- 
en the car straight into its garage. The gate 
was immediately closed. Nobody watching in 
the street a moment later would have had a 
notion of our arrival. There was no light 
whatever to be seen in the house. 

The Chinaman jumped down, leading the 
way along a path hidden in shrubbery, into a 
side door of the bungalow. This opened on 
a long dark passage. My companion disap- 
peared down this, leaving me in charge of the 
native servant who had opened the gate to us. 
Together we entered a small room richly fur- 
nished in Chinese style. 

The boy left me for a moment, returning 
with hot water and lint and bandages for rhy 
wounded wrist, which I had roughly bound 
with a handkerchief. He. made a swift work- 
manlike job of the stab— fortunately it had 
touched no big blood and withdrew, 
leaving me sitting in a wide silk-cushioned set-, 
tee of blackwood. 

The room, heavily shuttered, was lit by a 
hanging lamp of brass, worked into the form 
of a dragon, which didn’t give a very brilliant 
light, but quite enough to show me my com- 
panion clearly when he returned a few min- 
utes later. He was. the same person, exactly, 
in externals, yet there was a strange change. 
“Well, Mr. Ronald MirleesI” he said. a 
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I'he words had been spoken in the perfect 
English of a well-bred man. 

I could do notliing but sit back in my seat 
and gape stupidly, while he continued to look 
at me with an air of amusemenL 

“But bow do you come to know' my name?” 

“Dear me.” he replied, with a wonderfully 
winning laugh, “if such a well-known ori- 
entalist as yourself wants to visit that sort of 
den incognito, he" must assume a character- 
like this." He took the long Chinese robe be- 
tween his thumb and forefinger and gave it 
a shake. “But one moment.” he continued, 
stepping to the .side of the room and draw'ing 
a card from a case. “That's me. 

I took the pasteboarfi slip from his carefully 
browned hands and read: 

Mr. Saunders Philipson. 

“Now’,” said Philipson, waving me back to 
my settee and taking a chair himself. “We are 
in an uncommonly nasty hole. That much is 
self-evident. Two or three of the men I saw 
on the floor of that den tonight looked as if 
they w'cre never going to get up again, and 
the fellow' I was obliged to use as a weapon 
of defence was certainly stone dead before I 
touched him. A melancholy business, no 
doubt, but I would sooner they than we.” 

"I emptied every chamber of my gun,” 1 
said. “And it w’as too near to miss. I don't 
kiiow how’ many deaths there are among that 
crowd, but there are six ^wounds.” 

“Quite so^ That means a most awkward 
investigation. Unless we take steps w’e may 
both find ourselves in a bad spot. You see the 
force of my reasoning?” 

“Doesn’t require much seeking. What do 
you suggest?” 

“We must avoid appearing at that investiga- 
tion.” 

"Lie low. you mean, till it blows over. If 
you can put me up. here for a day or two—” 

“Utterly hopeless,” said Philipson. "There 
were men there who know me w’ell. The car 
must have been recognized. You too, I be- 
lieve, left a revolver behind. It w'ill be sim- 
plicity itself to trace the pair of us.” 

“Then let’s go to the police and make a 
clean breast of it. After all, you were the first 
attacked.” 

I 

“I was; but the evidence w'ill lie heavily the 
other way. Those people have their story 
composed and rehearsed by now', backed by a 
dozen provably independent witnesses. De- 
pend upon it. They w'ill sw'ear we provoked 
a quarrel, and w'e ourselves must admit that 
W'e did the killing, w'ithout a casualty on our 
side. It would look black against us even in 
a consular court.” 


I had to admit that the pronounced likeli- 
hood of this notion had already struck me. 

“Moreover.” he continued, eyeing me close- 
ly, “I have the very suongest reasons for not 
wishing’ my dealings with that gang to come 
out.” 

“What are we to do. then?” 

0 

“Cut. We must be out of this house and 
aw'ay inside ten minutes,” said Saunde'rs Phil- 
ipson with decision. 

“H’m. ff they can .set the police after us 
they can have the stations w'atched.” 

“No heed to depart by rail. Fortunately 
there is the river. We are near it here. I have 
my ow'ii launch moored off the French Bund. 
In half an hour 1 w'ill undertake to get you 
well on your way to Wusung, and after that, 
barring typhoons, w'e can. please ourselves, up 
coast or down.” 

1 shall have to say it before long.' and 1 may 
as well say here tliat there was something 
about this man entirely new’ to my experience. 

I had been . strangely attracted tow'ards him 
even through a ymarvelously clever Chinese 
disguise, and the feeling w'as intensified ten- 
fold now that I saw’ him as he really was. Before 
the week w'as out 1 had realized that he was 
long and away the most remarkable man 1 had 
eve' met. 

‘’“We are going to be friends. 1 can feel,” 
he said. “Now, tve shall look le.ss suspicious 
if we are lx)th in the same costume, and 
though few would believe it, I can turn you 
into a Chinamab quicker than- I can get my- 
self back into a European.” 

I follow'ed him along the passage to a little 
chamber curiously like the dressing room of 
a theatre, and there, with the help of Philip- 
son and his boy and a pile of native clothes 
and dyes and artificial pigtails! 1 was soon a 
presentable Celestial. 

“Not your first appearance in this role, Mir- 
lees? " Philipson said. 

“Not by miles,” I replied, frogging up the 
grey maohua at my left shoulder. “Fan, pipe— '■ 
I think that’s everything.” 

I N A FEW moments Philipson had put back 
the native touches on his own exterior, tw'o 
rieshas appeared at the door as if from no- 
where, and we were whirling off tow’ards the 
French Bund. When w’e came to the w'ater’s 
edge there w'ere two natives lounging on the 
wharf. They gave no sign that they had even 
seen us arrive, but for all that, I noticed, when 
I looked back from the sampan in w’hich we 
were pulling out to tire mooring place of the 
launch, that both diese loafers had disap- 
peared. 

,I heard Philipson laugh softly to himself. 
"You saw’ that, Mirlees?” he said. “Those fel- 
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lows have gone, back to report our presence.” 

“But they couldn’t know anything about the 
dust-up of tonight?” 

“Not yet, perhaps, but they very soon will. 
And pur friends of the opium-den will know 
that we have' left by tRe launch, which those 
two had been detailed to-watch.” 

"Perhaps I could help better, Philipson,” I 
said, “if I knew exactly what we are up 
against.” 

"An organization, Mirlees,” he' replied. "A 
large and powerful and highly, unscrupulous 
one, too, I fear. But the story is a long one, 
and unless I am much mistaken, our time for 
the next hour or so is going to be fully occu- 
pied with more pressing matters.” 

On board the launch, a long clean-lined 
craft, and, as I knew before I’d been two 
minutes in her, of great engine power, . we 
found, a native on guard. The fellow chal- 
lenged us sharply as our sampan drew near. 
Philipsoh’s. answer was to order him to start 
up and cast off moorings; we boarded the 
launch, paid the sampan man, and a moment 
later had swung away douVi stream without 
lights. The engine purred gently and musical- 
ly, but a big arrowhead of foam that lay out 
at once from our- bow proved we were moving 
fast, if quietly. 

“Luckily,” remarked Philipson, "I had an- 
ticipated some such little upset as this. The 
launch has been held ready day and night for 
the past week, and I have no doubt Ah Sing 
at least is glad matters have jrome to a head. 
Eh, Ah Sing?” 

The native engineer looked back from his 
specklessly tended charge. 

“Engine b’long ;all-same numbah’ one 
plopah,” he said. "Plenty sparkum-juice hab 
got. Can go'Canton if’m Hkee.” 

Philipson took the tiller and steered with 
a coolness and dash that reminded me forcibly 
of his driving. Also he seemed to be gifted 
with the eyes of a cat.; We shot in amongst 
barges, sampans, junks, tugs, steamers— all the 
medley of Eastern and Western craft that 
crowd the winding Whangpu River— some of 
them lighted, others -a mere blotch of deeper 
black against the dark stream; some of which 
we missed by inches, others literally scraped 
with our streaks. As we rounded the curve 
and headed eastward I noticed that Philipson 
had his eyes fixed on th_e nbrdi bank in a long 
tense stare. 

“Telephones,” he said, shortly, 

“Eh? Oh, you mean—” 

“That the gentlemen who were watching 
this launch have probably telephoned to the 
headquarters of the gang, which are, I believe, 
not far from that den where we had such an, 
unpleasant experience tonight." 


We had come to a pool where the stream 
broadens greatly and is deep enough to float 
ocean-going ships close inshore. We saw several 
fast at their wharves on the south side. The 
north bank was crusted thick with native ship- 
ping, and between shore lights and lights 
afloat the river here was thrown into a wan, 
treacherous illumination. I had followed 
Philipson’s stare with my eyes: now I saw what 
he was looking at. Something swift and black 
had detached itself from the mass and was 
sliooting out across our course.' 

“Ah Sing— engine,” said Philipson quietly., 
“Mirlees, take the tiller. Bring us as near 
them as you dare,' but for God’s sake do not 
-give us a leak, or we are done. Here is a 
revolver. Remember, though, we must not risk 
the noise of shots unless we, are very hard 
pressed.” 

I did as I was bid, while Philipson himself 
took the boathook and crawled forward, where 
,he crouched low on our decked-in bow. Soon 
I saw the wisdom of his plan. It was typical 
of the man. His mind always seemed to be 
rriade up the instant a fresh problem presented 
itself, and his policy was usually a sudden 
original move, bold to the point of impudence. 
On this occasion it met with brilliant success. 
There were at least five men on the other 
launch, against our three, and had we merely 
tried to dodge them, it’s likely we should have 
been grappled, boarded, and overpowered, or 
at least forced to use firearms and thus bring 
out the river police. As it was, the very un- 
expectedness of our attack - threw the enemy 
into confusion and enabled us to get clean 
away, so that watchers on shore could hardly 
have been aware of the little drama that was 
being played in midstream. What actually 
happened is this. 

I ran our boat straight at the other, then 
at the last moment put the helm hard down] 
A figure had sprung up in the bows of the 
enemy craft, clearly intending to leap aboard 
of us, but he had reckoned without Philipson 
and his boathook. Philipson also sprang to 
his feet, caught the opposing bow-man full In 
the stomach, and hurled him backwards into 
the river. There were the odds evened by one 
at the very outset. The boats came together 
with a loud scraping clatter, and I saw two 
natives seize our gunwale while a third, erect 
behind them, drew back for a leap. Ah Sing 
pluckily gripped one man by the throat and 
dragged him on to oujr boat, wh^e- the pair 
tumbled into the well and rolled over and 
over, fighting like terriers. 

I was holding revolver and tiller in my right 
hand. With my left I struck oUt, caught’ the 
second gunwale man between the eyes and had 
the satisfaction of seeing him stagger back, 
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half overturning the man behind him. The 
clieck was only momentary, however, for the 
fellow was up and inboard of us before I 
could strike again. 1 saw a short club<raised 
above my head, and threw up my left arm in 
defence, but I never felt- the blow tall. The 
man was suddenly snatched away from in 
front of me. Philipson,. having finished his 
business in the bows, had rushed aft and 
seized my attacker'by the waisi and lifted liim 
oil Ins feet as if he had been a child. Then 
for the- second time that evening I witnes.sed 
an exhibition of this man's superhuman 
strength. He gave the body a sudden swing 
and hurled it back on to the other boat with 
such terrific force that the fellow oversliot 
the mark altogether, sweeping one ol his com-' 
fades overboard wiili him. 

Next, pretty much as if he liad been play- 
ing skittles. Mr. Saunders Philipson stooped 
into the well, where Ah Sing had llnalty got- a 
strangle liold on his antagonist, detached the 
two men, picked our enemy up and threw 
liim far out into the stream, where liis sudden 
yell was cut short in a great splash. Tlte whole 
thing was over in a few seconds, most of the 
enemy in the water, and the one native' left' 
rctaboard of their boat unable to do more than 
throttle his engine and back and circle to pick 
up the men overboard. We had broken away, 
and shot downstream with a good start. Our 
leader put back tJie boathook in the rack 
under our gunwale and briefly inquired if any 
Ixidy was hurt. 

Ah Sing rubbed his ear with a hand tliat 
came away bloodstained from it. 

“Dat piecee men. " he observed judicially, 
‘plenty stlong toosum-box hab got. Him 
muchee bituni!" 

“1 will dress that for you in a minute. Ah 
Sing, said Philipson gravely. "Give me the 
tiller, Mirlees. We are by no means out of the 
wood. Those fellows may go ashore and tele- 
phone Wusung to have a police boat waiting 
for us. Or they may— yes, by Jove, they arc! ’ 

I peered out astern, straining my ears. It 
was true. Thfe other launch was coming swift- 
Iv downstream in our wake. 

“You think diey can ca^h us?'' 1 said. 

“You saw for yourself tlie speed of that 
boat when she came out from the bank. 1 
know her of old. The one thing on the river 
that can beat her is our own, and that not 
by a great deal. With the twist of the river i 
question if we shall have the advantage at 
all." 

He dived forward through the cabin and 
returned with a stout square board, whicli, 
with the help of Ah Sing, he wedged firndy 
ath wart-ship behind our engine. . 

“Bullets,” he explained, "ft may take the 


sting off them, at least, and save us from get- 
ting winged^, They will not dare to fire on this 
part of the river, for fear of bringing the 
police about their ears— it is obvious they do 
not want that any more than we dp. But 
when jye come to the empty reaches lower 
down they may not be so squeamish. You 
know tlie river, Mirlees?” 

“Pretty well.” 

“Right, iris half ebb now. We draw barely 
two feel. Do not be afraid to go inside the 
beacons if there is a good cut-off to be effected. 

1 had better dre,ss Ah Sing’s car while f have 
the chance. Come along, my faithful fellow.” 

I SA! well down to the steering of that boat 
out of Whangpu River. It was the reverse 
of a pleasure. We were soon come to. the 
deseried reaches Philipson had spok'en about, 
and 1 wondered how long it woidd be before 
the boat behind began to shoot. I could hear 
the hum of their engine above ours— they 
were clearly gaining on us. The frequent 
bends were robbing us of our advantage of 
superior speed, and steer straight as I might I 
couldn't prevent it. Many times have I cur.sed 
the snakiness of Whangpu River when crawl- 
ing up it in steamers and impatient to be at 
the end of a voyage, but never had I cursed it 
as I did that night. 

Philipson’s head appeared through the low 
doorway as he crept aft. At the same instant a 
sharp crack rang out behind, and a long white 
streak flashed on to the inside of our gun- 
whale. Philipson bobbed back; for one fear- 
ful moment I thought he was hit. But it 
w;isn’( that. He reappeared with a Winchester 
rifle. 

“This must be kept dowm" Mirlees,” ht 
said, “or at least replied to. Crouch when I 
fire— the Hash w’ill give them a good aiming 
point.” 

He laid the barrel across our gunwale, 
w'hich, so smoothly were the engines running, 
made a fair rest, and fired. There was no re- 
sult beyond that two shots came from the 
other boat and we heard a bullet sing ovei 
our heads. 

“They too, it seems,” said Mr. Saunders 
Philipson deliberatively, "have fallen into, the 
error of aiming high. Now the great thing in 
life,” he observed as he reloaded, “is to 
be wise from our failures sol” 

As a vindication of Philipson’s philosophy 
it was immense, though I was a good deal- too 
scared to appreciate philosophy at the time. 
It isn’t pleasant to be pot-shotted, even in 
the vague light of night, particularly when, 
apart from the jisk to our own skins, one un- 
lucky bullet might have ruined our engine or 
our hull and left us at the mercy of a shipload 
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of bloodthirsty pirates. There was a shriek of 
pain from behind us, followed by furious 
yells, and the firing held off. 

"That has balanced the account for the time 
being,” said Philipson, resuming the tiller him- 
self. "But I have a horror of bloodshed. If 
I can possibly get away without firing another 
shot you may trust me to do so.” 

He was equal to his word. He handled that 
superb boat in a way that made my best ef- 
forts look childish, and though after a while 
our pursuers loosed off at us again, we were 
drawing too far ahead for the gunning to be . 
deadly. The stream^ continues to wind until 
it meets the sea, but under Philipson’s hand 
our course couldn’t have been far short of a 
straight line; curve aftef curve he sheared away 
with consummate skill, as if he could not only 
see in the dark but sense the depth of water 
under us; and though once we did plough 
mud with our keel, the check was no more 
than momentary, and we had forged over into 
deep water again. Once, too, we burst clean 
through a string of lighters dropping down on 
the tide blind as ourselves, and I heard their 
tdvTope rattle sharply along the roof of our 
cabin as we shot .under it. 

At last we came abreast of the junk fleet, 
you can generally count on finding anchored 
at the mouth of the river. Beyond that, open 
sea and safety. Thanks to Philipson’s brilliant 
boatcraft we had drawn so far ahead of the 
other launch that the noise of her engine was 
indistinguishable from ours, and I should have 
reckoned that with one good spurt we might 
now show our enemies a clean pair of heels. 
Much to my surprise, Philipson ordered Ah 
Sing to throttle down to half speed. 

"It is ri^y, admittedly,” he said, "but it will 
be safer in tlfe long run.” 

A hoarse shout of triumph announced that 
the other launch had sighted us; They came 
on cock-a-hoop, gaining fast and firing as they 
came. Philipson now opened our throttle bit 
by bit, and we drew away, heading southeast. 
In five minutes our speed was at full again, 
in fifteen the sounds of pursuit were dying in'^ 
the distance, until we could hear' them no 
longer. My companion now took a sharp turn, 
doubling back northeast for a minute or two, 
then shut off our engine altogether; and there 
we lay, rising and falling gently on the dark 
swell of the outer sea. 

"You know where we are, Mirlees?” said 
Philipson suddenly. 

.'"I should say off the south point of the old 
Quarantine Island,” I replied. 

‘.‘Exactly. And where do you suppose the 
other boat is?” 

“God knows. But what are we hanging about 
here for?” 


"In order to give our pursuers a good lead 
on their totally false scent. As soon as they are 
well past we will get along. What were they 
to suppose when I allowed them to view us 
making for the south end of the island? Ob- 
viously that we intended to go down coast— 
Ningpo, I fancy, is the port that will occur to 
them, as there is no likelihood of weather. 
They will pursue for some way on the chance 
of our petrol giving out. Then, when they 
find they do not pick up the sound of us 
again, they will assume we are clear away 
south. They will return at once to head- 
quarters and warn Ningpo by telegraph— they 
have agents there, never fear. Meanwhile, it 
-behooves us to select some other destination.” 

"Where d’you propose?” 

“What do you say to Nanking?” 

"That must be a day’s run, even at the best 
pace we can screw out of her.” 

“Why not? It is a huge straggling city with 
miles of country within its walls. It offers 
every facility for a sudden d^arture by rail 
or water, should we have warning of pursuit. 
The police will hardly look for us there, since 

* the only people in a position to give informa- 

tion regarding our movements will be of opin- 
ion— for the time at, least— that we are down 
coast. ^ 

- "You, should you find that the shooting 
affray has blown over, may return to Shanghai 
by train at any time you like. I would advise 
you not to be in a hurry, though. I am 
afraid, Mirlees, that by your magnanimous res- 
cue of me tonight you have made yourself ob- 
noxious to some of the most dangerous people 
in Asia. Were you to return to Shanghai now, 
I frankly could not promise you a peaceful 
life— or for that matter life at all.” 

It wasn’t a particularly comforting argu- 
ment, but it struck me as being sound. “Nan- 
king be it then,” I said. “We’ll see to the 
future later.” 

“And a wise decision, in niy view,” said Phil- 
ipsoh cheerfully, opening the throttle and 
turning the boat’s head north. 

We skirted the Quarantine Island on its sea- 

• ward shore, then headed west for the estuary 
of Yangtze River. Philipson steered by the 
stars and check^ his course roughly by a 
pocket compass, but he would have needed to 
be a pretty lubberly navigator to miss that 
enormous mark. Suddenly he looked up. 

"Forgive me, Mirlees,” he said. "The rush 
of events has caused me to forget my duties 
as host. Just go into the cabin and help your- 
self to a meal. Ah Sing will give you every- 
thing you want.” 

Now ravenously hungry, I didn’t wait for a 
second invitation. The cabin of the- launch I 
found to be a surprisingly roomy apartment. 
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with a handy collapsible table amidships and 
broad lockers lining the sides. Ah Sing was 
evidently schooled to do more than run en- 
gines, for he had put up a capital collation ot 
fresh cold meats and salad and white wine, 
laid out amongst spotless napery and dainty 
table furniture. In the roof of the cabin there 
was an electric globe which Ah Sing switched 
on after carefully shutting the after door, and 
I noticed mattresses and sheets and pillows 
rolled up on the ends of the lockers against 
bedtime. Altogether, this launch would have 
been a cosy home for a holiday, let ak»ne a 
craft ,to run for your life in. 1 fell to, ate 
like a savage, then put on a pipe atid went aft 
to relieve Philipson at the tiller. 

All night wc sped up into that greatest ot 
China’s waterways, the three okus standing suc- 
cessive tricks of two hours each, and by day- 
break we had pierced the estuary to a point* 
where the shores— a green-brown line low down 
on either bow— began to be visible again. Mile 
‘after mile we Hung behind us; more and more 
we seemed .to be in a river rather than a ^ea. 
As the vast estuary narrowed, so all the diver- 
gent tracks of up-river traffic drew in together; 
now we passed within hail dt an occasional 
• steamer, and before long saw away to star- 
board the eternal procession ot junks as they 
hugged the north shore to avoid the down-roll- 
ing volume of the stream. Philipson’s knowl- 
edge . of the river seemed to be e.xact to the 
last detail; many of the. shore villages he 
named as w'e swept past were quite unknowm 
to me, though 1 recognized the Treaty Port of 
Chinkiang on our starboard bow early in the 
afternoon, and wanted no telling when, at the 
fall of dusk, we drew near the end of our 
long stage. 

Well throttled down, we crept past Nanking 
Bund, giving it a wide berth'; then headed 
straight in for a creek Philipson had chosen as 
being secluded enough for our business. Here 
we halted in midstream while the pair of us 
changed into European clothes, and gently 
paddled the launch inshore. You couldn’t have 
hit on a better place for a furtive landing. 
There was a queer old inn, big, rambling, well 
tucked away, with its garden running down 
to the willow-slmouded bank, and w'ater 
enough in the creek to allow of our putting 
the launch right in, so that we could step from 
the cambereci roof of her cabin on to the grey 
lichened garden wall. We gave out to the 
native proprietress that we were merchants 
downstream from Hankow on a vacation, and 
engaged a bedroom each— Ah Sing would sleep 
on board— and a sitting room in the wing of 
the building overlooking tlie water; and there, 
after we had fed, Philipson pushed a box of 
cigarettes towards me and sat back in his chair. 
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“1 owe you an 'apology, Mirlees,” he began 
with a strangely, serious air. 

“What on earth for?’’ 

“1 am afraid 1 have misled you.’’ 

He sprang up, glided to the door as noise- 
lessly as a cat, and flung it open, I had heard 
nothing inyself. but 1 now caught a glimpse of 
the lady of the house w'ithdrawnng, feather 
dust-whisk in hand, to the tar end of the land- 
ing- 

“Note one, muttered Philipson, closing 
the door and resuming his seat. “That woman 
needs watching. But, as 1 was saying, I fear 
1 have not been altogether frank. 1 led you to 
suppose that I w'as coming here to escape the 
con.seq Lienees of our little brawl last night. 
That was only partly true. This Nanking 
journey is only the first stage of a much longer 
one I am making— so long that the distance 
would probably surprise you.’’ 

“H’m. Hoiu long?” ' • . ^ 

“Only time can measure the exact length,” 
said Saunders Philipson, “but I should esti- 
mate it at nearer three thousand miles than 
two.” 

CHAPTER U 

IHE STRANGE EImSODE AT NANKING 

T he match 1 had struck to light my cig- 
arette remained burning in my fingers 
till it scorched them. I was waiting for 
Philipson to amplify that last disclosure, but 
he appeared to be thinking of something else; 
he had thrpwn back his head and was listen- 
ing intently.' 

“Not a word now," he whispered. 

There was a knock on the door, and the inn-' 
keeper entered, laid four bottles and two 
glasses on the table between us, and withdrew 
with that queer bent-kneed bounce w'hich na- 
tives use for a bow. 

“Fortunately," said Philipson, "this inn has 
been patronized by foreigners in the past, for 
whom the woman keeps a cellar. When we ar- 
rived it was'almosf my first concern to explore 
it and take stock. This is not a vintage claret, 

I am afraid, but it was the best quality I 
could find.” 

“You’ve made up for it in. quantity, any- 
way,” I put in. 

Philipson smiled. “Have no fear,” he said. 
‘‘1 fully understand that the burden of con- 
sumption will rest upon me. It is, I may say, 
a habit of mine to drink freely, and that of 
the best obtainable, on all occasions. Notliing 
gives me greater pleasure than to drink large 
quantities of good wine." 

I thought this was a pretty na'ive assertion 
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for a man to make, but Philipson seemed 
quite unconscious of anything odd about the 
remark he had made. He poured out two 
glasses, pledged me politely, and continued to 
sip with zest all the time he was talking. I 
fully expected to see him get soused, but, far 
ftom that, beyond causing him to speak with 
a little deeper earnestness, the wine left Saun- 
ders Philipson entirely unaffected. His speech 
remained clear, with a sort of musical, incisive 
clearness it always had, and the clarity with 
which he unfolded his tale grew, if anything, 
as the night advanced. 

“You are, I understand, pretty hard up at 
present, Mirlees?” he began, coolly. 

“That's so," I replied, “but I don’t know- 
how you came to understand it." 

“Do not trouble to inquire. I know many 
things about many people that would sur- 
prise them." And with that he began to prove 
it, quoting facts from my career since I had' 
come East, that I had thought unknown to 
anybody but Ronald Mirlees. 

“So you see,” he concluded, with a busi- 
nesslike pull at his glass, “I have a fairly 
general idea of your status; and antecedents. 
But it was only last night I’ found out about 
you the fact that really concerns me.” 

“What was that?" 

“That you are a comrade to be relied upon," 
he said with the sincerest and most matter-of- 
fact air in the world,” and that you are free 
from any absurd prejudice against the Asiatic 
as such.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

"Your actions have proved that you, at 
least, do not consider him' less worthy of con- 
sideration than a European. How many white 
men would have stepped in to see fair play 
for a Chinese as you did last night?" 

“Perhaps not many.” 

“Very few indeed at the risk of their own 
lives. That fact alone would have singled 
you ^out in my mind as the ideal man to 
help 'me." 

“What do you want me to do?” 

"I want you to partner me in about the 
biggest adventure two’ men ever undertook." 

“And you think Ed be more inclined to 
say yes because I’m on the rocks?” 

Philipson sat back in his chair with a frank 
smile. “Touche!" he cried. “I ought not to 
have mentioned the state of your finances. 
If your being hard up. disposes you to accept 
my offer, so much the better for me, but can-, 
didly, I was not leaning on that. What I. want 
is breadth of mind, insight, sympathy, imagina- 
tion. I can find any number of mere situation 
hunters, but the man of sympathy is rare. To 
meet that man at a moment when he is look- 
ing for an enterprise worthy of him I regard as 


a piece of unparalleled good fortune. After 
all, why should you scrape a livelihood writ- 
ing for a public which can hardly understand 
you, leave alone appreciate, when you might 
be bidding for real fame with me?” 

“You’d better let me have the story com- 
plete, Philipson,” I said. 

“With all my heart. You had never heard 
of me before last night, I take it?” 

“Never.” 

“It is not greatly to be wondered at. I have 
spent many years in the East, but somehow 
the European centres never attracted me. Often 
I have lived native for long periods together, 
and beyond th^ consuls who have registered 
my name— though I never yet had to ask any 
other service of them— I do not suppose a 
dozen men in all China know me. Those who 
do, know me, I fear, only too well. The 
gentry who chased us last night in the launch 
are among that number. But to- my story. At 
one time and another I have done much ex- 
ploration in the interior. I have been in many 
places where I am convinced no white man has 
been before or since. The routes taken by 
travellers like Hue and Sven Hedin and the 
Prihee of Orleans across the so-called ‘un- 
known’ regions of Tibet I would guarantee 
to follow blindfold. There is not much to be 
found up there except snow and ice and scen- 
ery— that is, at least, by people who are ob- 
liged to hurry straight across, on the stretch 
about their food supply all the while. If the 
climate and the nature of the country allowed 
one time to explore, I fancy a lot of strange 
things would turn up. I found something 
very strange indeed, but it was only by the 
merest accident.” 

“What was it?” 

“An obo. You know what that is, of 
course?” 

“A Tibetan prayer-mound, isn’t it?” 

“Exactly. They are to be found sometimes 
even in the uninhabited regions, having been 
erected by pilgrims crossing the heights! The 
obo consists of slabs of slate— which often lie 
ready to hand on the mountainsides— set up 
like a house of cards and inscribed all over 
with Tibetan characters. Most European ex- 
plorers who come upon one of them for the 
first time imagine they have got hold of some- 
thing noteworthy, but disappointment awaits 
them. That historic record they thought they 
had discovered turns out, on examination, to 
be no more than an endless reiteration of the 
Tibetan devotional formula, Om Mane Padme 
Hurn—O the Jewel of the Lotus.’ ” 

“Yet you say it was something strange you 
found?” 

“It was, indeed. At first, of course, I thought 
I had merely stumbled on one of those ^con- 
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vciitional monuments of piety, put up by some 
pilgrim on his way to Lhassa from the north 
and no more distinctive than a roadside cruci- 
fix in Italy. But then it struck me that this 
was well off the route that any pilgrim would 
be likely to take. There is no recognized track, 
of course, in those wild regions, but there are 
long grooves between the ranges of heights, 
and it is to these enormous gutters that the 
traveler keeps if he values his life. Even liere 
progress is arduous in the extreme, for the 
surface is terribly rough even when free from 
ice-crusts, and many of the grooves run for 
hundred^. of’ miles at ah altitude never le.ss 
than sixteen thousand feet, with the accoin- 
paniment of constant hailstorms and snow- 
storms and terrific cold. The obo 1 found was 
not in one of these gutters. It stood on a .small 
patch of level rock at the end of a pass, in 
the midst of a waste of rugged peaks looking 
for all the world like monstrous frozen 
waves of the sea. 

“T saw beside the monument what appeared 
to be bleached sticks of wood, but I di.scovcred 
ray mistake' as I came nearer. They' were 
human boiies— the skeleton of one man. Now 
thoroughly curious, 1 examined the inscrip- 
tion on the plaques of slate, and you may pic- 
ture my excitement when I found it was not 
the usual text, but a longish legend scratched 
on the surface with, apparently, some sharp 
splinter of rock. I at once made an exact copy 
of the whole— no easy task, 1 may say, for the 
scratches had been very feebly made. At that 
time 1 did not know Tibetan well, but I knew 
enoiigh to realize that this inscription had 
been written by tile dead man— and not long 
before his death, to judge, by the quavering 
way the letters were formed— lor the purpose 
of leaving some mes.sage behind him. But 
what the message was, neither 1 nor any man 
of my party could fathom. 

T hat expedition was the most disas- 
trous I ever knew. We had abominable 
luck with the weather and everything else: 
snowstorms beleaguered us in the mountains 
so long that our supplies ran out. and we were 
reduced to living on steaks— raw' for the most 
part— hacked from the ponies as they dropped^ 
dead one by one. My bearers treacherously 
deserted me, and when at last I, the only 
tvhite man of the party, staggered down into 
the Tsaidam marsh country with one faithful 
usbeg who had accompanied me from Kashgar, 
the pair of us were mugh nearer- dead than 
alive. 

“My first move after getting back to civili- 
zation was tp seek an interpretation, of that 
legend. There are one or two European w'orks 
on Tibetan, and I collected these and brushed 


up my knowledge of the language thoroughly: 
but after much hard study I found I was still 
unable to make sense of the inscription. The 
words were simple enough, but they seemed 
to re.solve into phrases that would not come 
out by any ordinary method of translation. I 
could see far enough into the tog, 'however, 
to understand that this legend had been com- 
posed by a monk, and 1 assumed that the^ word- 
ing must be couched in some secret phrase- 
ology known only to Tibetan priesthood. 
Without special knowledge I could geu.no 
further. What w'as 1 to do? I dared not show 
the inscription to any Tibetan of ray acquaint- 
ance, for 1 had already a shrewd suspicion 
that it'contained facts I should desire to keep 
to myself. 

, “I bethought me of Lhassa. the headquarters 
of the Tibetan faith. Thither I went, posing 
as a Chinese convert anxious to qualify for. 
monastic orders, and by virtue of a handsome 
sqlatitim to the abbot of a big monastery I 
gained admittance. There I learned many 
strange things, Mirlees, but little that was of 
any use to me. Before long 1 became con- 
vinced that the peculiar form of language in 
which my legend hacl been written- was not 
known at Lhassa. But the time 1 spent there 
was not wasted. 1, discovered the monastic 
meaning of two vitally important words in the 
inscription, which,, translated -into ordinary 
Tibetan, came out as ‘Phagspa.’ and ‘Shigatse.’ 

“That gave me the clue. The legend had 
been written by a monk of the monastery of 
Phagspa. in the city of Shigatse, and thither 
1, must go tor further enlightment. I went. 
Here I found tar greater difficulty in obtain- 
ing admission, and it was only by heavy bri- 
bery I was able to do so at all. Also,, 1 was 
obliged to take a vow to reside in that gloomy 
riionastery forever. All went well for a- -h’hile, 
atid most hopefully tor my quest. There was 
a secret form of language used by the inmates 
of (hat place, and it was not long before I 
began to acquire the elements of a vocabulary 
in it. 

“Yet despite my utmost care; 1 could not re- 
main there without arousing suspicion. From 
the questions I was obliged to ask, put them 
as artlessly as 1 might, the monks soon gathered 
that there was some ulterior motive in my 
coming, that 1 possessed a secret which they 
would very strongly desire to discover. I was 
watched night and day. The position became 
unbearable. At last one of the priests who 
had been detailed to instruct me in the relig- 
ious observances of the place intruded on m-y 
]jrivacy ii|ja most exasperating fashion, and it 
ended in blows. Several other monks came to 
this fellow's aid.. Well, you have seen me in 
a ruction, Mirlees. 1 seldom enter such an 
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affair without leaving my mark on it. I knocked 
down two of the Tibetan clergy and threw a 
third against a great wodden pillar so violently 
that J- fear ‘he perished as a result. That was 
the end of my novitiate as a lama. I had. to 
run, barely getting out with my life and the 
precious inscription, which I always carried 
sewn into my inner garment. 

'"I pass over my escape back into China, 
which was a ghastly experience enough, and 
took months of forced marches. But I had 
what I wanted. Arrived in Shanghai, 1 sat 
down to translate my legend, and found I 
could now piece it together without difficulty. 
And here is the translation.” 

Philipson took from his wallet ^a small 
folded slip,, but paused before flatteing it 
out. ^ 

“I must have your., solemn promise of sec- 
recy, Mirlees,” he said. “I have risked my neck. 
twice for this little handful of words, and I 
do not choose to share it with any human soul 
besides yourself. Are you agreeable?” 

I gave the assurance he wanted, and Philip- 
son, leaning over the table, read in a clear 
whisper ,^the following remarkable statement: 

I, Sbrang Chikya Lama, being a priest of 
the holy brotherhood of Phagspa in the city 
of Shigatse, having now come to the end of 
this incarnation, do hereby declare: 

That having strayed from the caravan in 
which I journeyed with others despatched 
by the Ocean Priest (Dalai Lama) from 
Lhassa to the Son of Heaven (Emperor of 
China) who holds sway in the north, I lost 
my way in the mountains, and was mad with 
the madness of high places (height-sickness) 
and came at last after many wanderings and 
grievous pains 'to the land of the beings of 
ghostly face, who dwell by the river of the 
white gems under skies where birds fly 
bigger than the children of. men. And I de- 
scended into the valley which lies towards 
the setting sun, but having seen from afar 
the beings of ghostly face and becoming 
greatly afraid lest they, evil spirits, should 
enthral me to an evil karma (conduct, of 
life) I fled swiftly into the mountains again 
ere they beheld me, and crossed again the 
great, snows, hoping that in time I might 
meet pilgrims of our own faith who should 
relieve me of my distress. But I have seen 
no man, only the yak and the eternal snows, 
and being now blinded with the snows and 
ready to die for want of food and shelter, 
have written these words for warning lest 
any of the true brotherhood should stray 
from this spot towards the setting sun and 
should meet the devils of ghostly face and 
come to evil at their hands. 

Now to the Jewel of the Lotus I com- 
mend my spirit and pray I may be born 
again in seemly shape and nearer to the 
blessed Nirvana (nothingness) which sets a 
period of life and death and rebirth. 


P hilipson carefully folded and replaced 
the paper, and looked searchingly into my 
face. 

“What do you make of that?” he said. 
“About the queerest statement I ever, came 
into contact with,” I replied. “How do you 
interpret it yourself?” 

“I take it to mean that somewhere amongst 
those tremendous ranges there is a valley of 
which the, world so far knows nothing. Also 
that that valley is inhabited.” 

"By devils of ghostly face?” 

"A white race might be called so by the 
writer of the legend.” 

“H’m. A pretty tall order, Philipson,” I 
said. “Where could they have come from?” 
“That remains for me to find out.” 

"But what can the fellow have meant by 
birds bigger than the children of men?” 

“Possibly some great vulture or eagle which 
he had never seen in' his own country. You 
must remember the poor wretch had been 
wandering alone over the mountains— for how 
long we don’t know, and that he was starving 
and .exhausted. No doubt to his fevered eyes 
the birds looked a good deal bigger than they 
really were.” 

“But the river of white gems?” 

"Ah, there we come to a real difficulty. I 
have pondered that phrase for weeks together, 
and the only explanation I can think of is; 
the strayed priest struck a mountain stream, 
which he^ could see flowed down into - the 
valley, and knelt beside it- to drink. It must 
have been then that he noticed the W’hite 
gems in the water, and the white gems, I take 
it, must have lain thick for him to notice them 
at all.” 

“What do you suppose they were?” ^ 
“There is only one kind of white gem that 
is found in the beds of streams, Mirlees— the 
diamond. That one fact ought to render this 
valley a highly attractive locality, though for 
my part -I may say I intend to explore it 
quite independently of the hope of opening 
up a new diamond field.” 

“If there were diamonds there, isn’t It likely 
the priest would have brought some away 
with him?” 

"He may have done so. I noticed none near' 
the skeleton, but then I was not looking for 
anything of the sort, and may easily have 
missed them. He may have dropped them 
during his retreat through the mountains. 
Likeliest of all, he may have been too terrified 
at the sight of the ‘devils of ghostly face’ to 
trouble about collecting gems.” 

I sat drumming my fingers on the table. It 
was a wild and fantastic enough story In all 
conscience, and they would be bold gamblers 
who staked much on its truth. 
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“Well, what do you say?” I heard Philipson’s 
crisp, keen voice. 

"I see pretty enormous obstacles. In the 
first place, supposing you could find the place 
where the legend was written—" 

"Never fear. I nearly lost my life on that 
trip, but I kept my head through it all. 1 
made a large-scale plan of the neighborhood, 
and mapped every mile of my journey down 
country. I will guarantee to take you to that 
heap of slates direct— or as straight as the 
mountains permit.” 

“How is it, then, if the place is so easy to 
find, it’s never been found and made known? 
I’ve trekked with the Tibetan caravans before 
now, many times, but never have 1 heard men- 
tion of such a monument.” 

"You hardly would. My obo is right off the 
track that caravans or even explorers w’ould 
be likely to follow. Even if the heap of slates 
were found, that would not help in the least. 
I was determined that if there were any great 
discovery to be made beyond those mountains 
it should be mine only. As soon as I had 
copied the inscription I erased it. As it stands 
at this moment, that cairn would be taken to 
be just the common type of Tibetan obo with 
its legend obliterated by weather.” 

"You seem to meet every objection, Phil ip- 
son,” I said. "But frankly, as man to man, do 
you really expect to find this supposed valley 
with its white race?" 

"Why not? If that poor devil of a priest 
could find it, travelling alone and on foot, 
without equipment and without food, it will 
say little for myt capabilities as an explorer 
if I cannot do as much with all the outfit for 
a cro^-mountain expedition. Whatever hap- 
pens, I shall never rest now till I have settled 
the question one way or the other, or left 
my bones up on those heights in the attempt. 
Why, Mirlces, an adventure like this is worth 
risking a dozen lives for. It will be the most 
wonderful exploration in history.” 

Saunders Philipson’s manner was always 
openness itself, vet had he deliberately sought 
around for the most cunning way to win me 
over he couldn’t have brought forvs’ard a 
stronger argument than this. The lure of the 
thing was irresistible, .\lready I saw myself 
bringing back the secret of this hidden land 
to the outer w’orld. and heard my name ring- 
ing round the planet. 'and saw the faces of 
some of my former critics among the orien- 
talists. These folks had set me down as a 
reckless liar in the past. Now they would 
have something really to get themselves ex- 
cited about. 

"I’m in it with you, Philipson,” I said at 
last, "in it^to the death. But there’s the rub— 
the possible death. Nasty accidents have been 


known to happen up on that roof of the world. 
I haven’t money enough to pay the lawyer’s 
fee for writing a will, but there are some 
manuscripts among my baggage that I don’t 
want lost, still less stolen and printed under 
another man’s name. I’d give a good deal to 
return to Shanghai before we start.” 

Philipson shook his head gravely. "Most 
perilous,” he said. "The gang we escaped last 
night will know at any moment now that the 
down coast scent was false— if indeed they 
have not learned as much already. They will 
concentrate on Shanghai till a fresh trail is 
picked up. For either of us to show his face 
in the city at present would be suicidal.” 

“By the way, Philipson, who are the gang?” 

“H’m. Of course. I did not tell you. They 
are members, Mirlees, of a large and powerful 
secret society, whose headquarters are at the 
monastery of Shigatse, in Tibet. During my 
novitiate I gathered that there was something 
of the sort in existence, though no mention 
of it was ever made to me. I fancy it started 
there centuries ago, as a purely religious or- 
ganization, but that it has since extended over 
China and taken on a character the very 
reverse of religious, though it still preserves 
the ancient hidden form of language which 
was used by Sbrang Chikya on the obo. I have 
been able to discover one or two things about 
the society since my return to Shanghai, but I 
little dreamed its agents were actually in the 
city and had marked me down for destruction." 

"You’re sure of that?" 

"I recognized one of my former fellow 
monks during our encounter in the opium 
hell.” 

"What were you after there?” 

"Facts. Since I got the translation of the 
legend I have been constantly on the lookout 
for confirmation of it, however slight. It 
seemed impossible that a race like this people 
of the legend should lie hidden in their 
valley through the centuries without at least 
some vague tradition of their existence de- 
veloping in neighbouring lands. I had heard 
of no such tradition, but other men might. I 
made veiled but thorough inquiries among 
natives who have used the caravan routes of 
the interior a good deal, and at last came upon 
a man who professed to know something about 
it. 

"We were to meet in that den, then go on 
to his house. I now see the whole scheme. The 
monks at Shigatse had divined from certain 
questions I put to them that I was on the 
track of some land of gems in the interior, 
which had originally been discovered by one 
of their own fraternity. They wanted to filch 
my information and revenge themselves upon 
me for entering their monastery and penetrat- 
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ing some of their secrets under false pretences. 
The fellow who was to give me information 
was put up as a trap, to get hold of this 
inscription and certain papers.” 

HILIPSON threw himself back in his 
chair, staring at the wall above my head. 
He then began feverishly turning over the 
papers he had drawn from his wallet. 

“What’s wrong?” I cried. 

Philipson glared at me in a sort of sup 
pressed fury. “This is wTong. Mirlees. he 
muttered between his teeth. “The man you 
are partnering yourself with is about the 
clumsiest fool in Asia. When I came awav 
from my house I thought I had all my papers 
with me. But I had not. One packet is miss- 
ing— the one containing half the maps of my 
journey' dosvn country.” 

“That’s essential, of course?” 

‘TitaJ, It's the end of the trail I’ve left be 
hind. The other I might dispcn.sc with— witft 
extreme good luck I might find the obn from 
memory if I had a correct start. As it is, I 
would not guarantee to get within a hundred 
miles of it” 

“H’m. Perhaps you’d better let me risk 
Shanghai after all. Philip.son,” I said, “I couki 
get the maps as well as settle my own affairs.” 

He remained staring at the w'all. “Plucky of 
you to s'olunteer, Mirlees.” he said at last. 
“But if either of us is to go, I might every 
bit as well go myself. Both of us would stand 
an excellent chance of being murdered.” 

At this momcTit there w:»s a violent Cfun 
motion outside our room. Phili^json shot the 
papers back into his pocket and sprang up. 
covering the door with a revolver, as I could 
see. through the silk of his jacket. We beard 
scuffling footsteps and the voice of the Chinese 
landJacly raised in strident WTath. Philipson 
tiptoed to the door, opened it quietly, and 
peered out, while I followed him. peeping over 
his shoulder. With tJie woman was a boyr ol 
about twenty-one, in European clothes and. 
apparently, a genial phase of alcohol, bowing 
and scraping to her like a dancing master and 
talking a sort of high falutin’ jargon of which 
she couldn't possibly have understood two 
woWs. 

When he had satished himself there was no 
body else. Philip.son stepped out on to the 
broad landing, with me at his heels. The 
newcomer turned and faced us. He was short, 
well-knit, clad in smartly cut pongees that had 
suffered a little, it seemed, from his adven 
tuTCs of the evening; and as he bowed to us— 
with just a suspicion of a lurch— his regular, 
freckled features broke into a smile that dis- 
closed two rows of very small white teeth. 
Whatever the fellow was, he was no hobo. 


"Good evening, gentlemen,” he said. “Would 
you believe it, this flinty-hearted woman ac- 
tually denies me access to my rooms!” 

The proprietress likewise turned to us, with 
shrill protest. "Dis man be no hab pay money!" 
she screamed. "No more long time can stay in 
dis house.” 

The youth threw up his hands disdainfully, 
as if surprised. “How' paltry.” he exclaimed. 
■‘To break the harmony of our relations over 
a few wretched dollars which I do not for 
the moment happen to posses.s!” 

Philipson had been taking stock of the youth 
very compreliensivciy. though he didn’t ap- 
pear lo be aware of it. 

“What's your name, young man?” demanded 
my friend. 

The newcomer returned Philipson’s keen 
look with equal directness, raising his eye- 
brows slightly, “.'\bruptly asked, if 1 may say 
so.” he remarked. "My name is Stephen 
Poyning. at vour senice”— and with this he 
fetched a rather grandiose SM’cep of the topee 
he was holding in his hand. 

“How much do you owe her?” 

Poyning faced the landlady. “Prithee, wom- 
an.” he said, “state the extent of indebted 
ness.” 

“Dis man he no hab pas filtv dollar!” she 
returned, 

Philipson pulled a wad of notes from his 
pocket, counted out five of ten dollars each, 
pushed them into the landlady’s hand and 
took her by the shoulders and directed her 
downstairs srith a good deal more determina- 
tion than gallantry. 

“Now, sir.” he said, turning to Poyning, 
“basing relieved your immetliatc needs. 1 
venture to inquire what is your business here.” 

Poyning fanned himself elegantly with his 
hat. “'There lies the whole |xithas of the 
situation.” lie said. “I have none. My occupa- 
tion up to this time has been merely the 
search for business, the quest ol some small 
ncKik in the .great world machine of labor. I 
may say that the quest has been diligently 
prosecuted, but utterly barren of result.” 

“H’m. ^’ou cannot get a job.” 

"The merchant princes of this land. sir. 
have been hut very faintly impressed with the 
desirnbifitv of enlisting my .services. In Shang- 
hai— wouki you credit it?— I could scarce get 
them to believe I was not in jest; and here, 
too. beyond the offer of a post to pack froren 
game in a warehouse- side by side, I believe, 
with native operatives— nothing whatever has 
presented itself. And I. gentlemen, took a 
first at the University of Oxford.” 

"Come into this room.” said Philipson. 
leading the way. 

Poyning followed. On seeing the quartette 





Her lithe limbs swayed to and fro 
with the evil grace of a snake. 
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of bottles on the table his eyes lit up. "One 
who understands the art of living, I observ'e," 
he said. "And now, worthy Macedonian, what 
can I do to vent my gratitude for your most 
timely loan?” 

Philipson was staring at the youth very 
hard. “Gift." he . corrected, shortly. "Usury is 
not among my failings." 

Poyming borved again. "And a bourgeois 
pride is not among mine,” he said. "Gift be 
it called, then, which is the more noble, and 
moves me to livelier thanks. How can I 
translate them into action?" 

“Wait here for a few moments,” said Philip- 
son, moving suddenly to the door. "Stay in 
this room, the pair of you. till 1 come back." 

As soon as he was gone I motioned our 
visitor to a chair. "You’re a pretty cool hand,” 
I said. “D'you ahvays call people fancy names? 
For some reason best knot\Ti to yourself you 
called my friend 'worthy Macedonian.’ " 

He screwed a glass into his eye and rounded 
on me with an expression of astonishment— 
whether feigned or genuine 1 couldn't tell. 

“Dear me." he said, “can it be tliat the 
allusion was lost upon you? And yet you 
would appear from your externals to be a 
man of some culture.” ^ ' 

“Maybe,” I said, nettled at his bland im- 
pudence. "but what has that to do with it?” 

"Possibly your studies have at some time or 
other taken you into that temple of learning 
known as the British Museum?” 

“They have, but I still don't see what the 
devil you’re driving at.” 

“Curious," observ'ed Poyning. "The Grecian 
type of your friend’s beauty— our friend’s, if 
I may say so-^is so marked that it struck me 
at once. An idle fancy of mine, of course, but 
the reason I addressed him as worthy Mace- 
donian was diat his features bear a perfect 
resemblance to the busts of Alexander the 
Great." 

I T WAS such a far-fetched observation to 
make that 1 thought the boy must be more 
elevated than be looked, but if he was, he 
could at least keep himself in hand. Finding 
me silent, he made no advance from his side, 
but took a cigarette fijom his own case and 
lit it; and there we sat smoking in silence 
until Philipson returned. 

The moment he entered the room I could 
see by his face that he had taken one of those 
sudden resolves I was already/ beginning to 
get accustomed to. 

"So^you have been looking for work; Poyn- 
ing,” he began, “and ypu have found none?” 

Poyning solemnly inclined his head. "The 
dismal situation is as I have already painted 
it," he said. “You gentlemen, no doubt skilled 


observers of the East and its peculiarities, can 
perhaps suggest the reason of my failure? Tell 
me, is" there anything in my appearance that 
might be expected to militate against success?” 

Philipson seemed to find this funny, for I 
noticed he was biting his lip when he an- 
swered. "If you will allow me to say so, Poyn- 
ing,” he said, “you are about the last type in 
the world the merchant princes of this country 
are looking for. Still, there are other employers 
besides the merchant princes. Perhaps I can 
offer you something to go on with. Would you 
care to earn a thousand dollars?” 

“By any task a man of delicacy may fittingly 
undertake.” 

"It is certainly a matter of delicacy— so 
much so that I must stipulate for absolute 
secrecy before I let you hear a word about it 
Will you swear?” 

“By all the powers of beauty and light!” 
said Stephen Poyning. 

“It is also a matter of extreme danger.” 

“Not more perilous, f fancy,” returned 
Poyning suavely, "than the grisly spectre of 
stan’ation which hangs over me at this mo- 
ment.” 

It was. as I say, a high-falutin’ manner of 
talk that this little exquisite used, but there 
was something in his demeanour that soon 
made me begin to have hopes of him; and f 
believe Philipson had come to similar con- 
clusionii a good deal quicker than I had. 

"Very well,” he said. "The business is this. 
We two have vitally important affairs- to 
transact in Shanghai, but it b not feasible for 
either of us to. return in person. Our matters 
must be seen to through an agent, and even 
he, I may tell you at the outset, stands quite 
a good chance of coming to grief at the hands 
of the same men who will be on the watch for 
us.” ^ 

Poyning clasped and unclasped his small 
womanly hands. “It sounds by far the most 
interesting thing I have yet heard in China,” 
he mused. 

“Now listen closely,” said Philipson, “for I 
ain going to give you your instructions. The 
people of this inn think we are on a pleasure 
trip from Hankow, and you must do nothing 
to undeceive them. You will slip out secretly 
to the railway station and catch the down 
train, tvhich leaves thb place at midnight. 
That will get you into Shanghai by seven in 
the morning. It b probable that the station 
will be watched, so be on your guard. You 
will let your ricksha boy pull you away in the 
direction of the European quarter— which he 
will do of his own accord since you are a 
foreigner— but not until you come to the 
river will you tell him to go to the Marco 
Polo Hotel, and not too loudly then. That is 
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where my friend was staying before we left. 

“You will clean up and have breakfast, then 
see the manager in your own room and ex- 
plain to him that my friend has been called 
away to Canton on urgent .business and that 
you have come to settle his account, pack his 
belongings, and put them into store. My 
friend will give you a note and detailed in- 
structions as to what he wants done. This will 
take you till ten o'clock. You will then go out 
and buy a good second-hand suitcase without 
any initials on it— or at least you must studious- 
ly avoid one with your own.’' 

Poyning had sat quite still, with an air of 
some concentration. He now looked up in- 
quiringly. 

“Because ^our initials happen to be the 
same as my own,” added Philipson rather 
brusquely. "Saunders Philipson is my name, 
and my friend is Ronald Mirlees— so steer 
clear of R.M., too. You will then go to Ober- 
meyer’s, on the Bund,' and buy a good chrono- 
meter and a sextant. You will then go , to the 
Bank of Cathay, where, you will cash a big 
cheque for me— or rather exchange it for a 
letter of credit on the bank’s Chungking 
branch: I will give you a note to the mahager. 
You will then return to the Marco Polo Hotel 
and confine yourself to your room till after 
dark. Then take a ricsha down to Bubbling 
Well and proceed to the New Highgate Road 
on foot. The last bungalow on the right hand 
side is mine. You will approach with extreme 
caution, taking particular care that you are 
not shadowed. Go not,to the front door, but 
to thoside, and give five sharp taps— like this.” 

Philipson knocked with his knuckles on the 
table, repeating the signal twice. 

“My boy, Lo Eng, will let you in. He 
speaks good English, so you will have no 
difficulty with him. You will tell him I have 
gone away for an indefinite period, and that 
he is to shut the house and return to his 
people; if he docs not hear from me- in six 
months, he is to hand over my belongings to 
the manager of the Bank of Cathay, who is 
my .executor. Lo Eng is to give you a packet 
of papers marked ‘B,’ and in proof of good 
faith you will show him this seal. You will 
then get away from the bungalow unobserved, 
return to the hotel and settle up there, and 
catch the eleven o’clock train back. It is of 
the utmost life-and-death urgency that no- 
body should trace you from my house to the 
station or from the station here. Is that clear?” 

“Lucid as Helicon itself,” said Poyning, 
removing his eyeglass and wiping it with a 
handkerchief of perfumed silk. 

“Then let me hear what you are going to 
do.” 


How to buy 

better work clothes 



Get long wear from the tough materials and 
rugged sewing that go into Blue Bell work 
clothes. Blue Bell dungarees are cut full so 
they don’t bind. They’re Sanforized, and 
keep their roomy, comfortable fit as long as 
you wear them. Reinforced with no-scratch 
copper rivets. Plenty of pockets. 


Blue Bell Sanforized chambray shirts arc 
cut to body contour for comfort, and’ topped 
by a dress-type collar for good looks. For out- 
standing vduc in all kinds of work clothes, 
look for the Blue Bell Qualitag, which 
guarantees you the best made, beat fitting work 
clothes you can buy— or your money back/ 


BLUE BELL, Inc., Empire State Bldg., New York I 
WORLD'S lAKGfSr rXODUCER OF WORK CLOTHfS 
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T SURPRISED ine a little to hear I’hilip 
sou make this demand. He had rattled oil 
his string of ordeis so fast that T expected lie 
would at least gise the vouth something; m 
writing, howes er craptic. to remember them l)\ 
But my real .surprise came when Povning re- 
cited the whole, not onh accurately, hut. as lai 
as I could myself rememlier. in Plillipson's 
own words. 

The latter sprang to his leet. ‘Excelleni, 
he saitl. ‘Aon alreads Ijegiii to jusiif\ m\ h<- 
liel in \our (apabilits. Those are sour march 
ing orders, then. (’.arr\ them out as extictb 
as vou ha\e rehearsed them, and paMiumi 
awaits vou on vcmr return.” 

"If 1 might suggest two amendmeiiis— ’ 
began Povning. 

"W’hat do sou mean-" 

‘This. Ms ossn rooms in .Shanghai arc- 
still. I regret to sav. unsettled for. I jiropose 
to utilize part of the das in closing them. 1 oi 
this purpose I should be glad ol Cc-rtain o! 
those thousand dollars in adsance. I'he op 
portnnity of withdrawing from tJiai hub ol 
commerce in strict honor atid solveiics mas 
not present icself to me again, gentlemen. It 
must Ite grasped now.” 

“Then you are not going hack to Shanghai 
e\ entuallv?” 

"I do not regard that as at all |arobahle. 

“What are vou going to do hcrei*” 

‘‘J s\as not, to tell the truth, proposing to 
remain in this picturestpe hut somessliat 
unpromising held of lalmr. either.” 

“Itideed. Well, it is no alTair of mine. Posn 
ing. hut if 1 could put vou in the way ol a 
berth. I would— p>articularl\ if you cany out 
this commission of mine satisfactorily. Hasc 
you any idea ichat you are going to do?" 

Povning’s .small freckled features wrinkled 
into a grin. “I think it is more than possible.” 
he said, ‘‘that I shall acconipaus sou to 
Chungking and those more distant region.-) 
which you will be visiting in the near future.” 

Philipson .set down his glass sviih a clatter. 
“What the devil do sou knots about out 
iutcutious?” he said sharply. 

‘‘I pretend to no exact knossledge. replietl 
Poyiiing. w'aving his small hand, “but I should 
be dull indeed if 1 had gathered no inkling 
irom what you have told me. You see, Philip- 
son. I’m no fool, though my classical qualifica- 
tions may not seem an asset in the pork-pack- 
ing circles where I have vaiuls h.iwked them 
Vou are going to Chutigking— your letter ol 
credit betrays as much. But the amount of the 
cheque which you will give me to change and 
tlie length of time you will be away seem to 
me to indicate that your true objective lies 
beyond that port: that you have, in fact, some 
rather considerable expedition in view." 


‘‘.Suppose ssc have. What use do sou think 
you shouici be to us.^ ” 

“ 1 here, again, a little elementary thought 
sedscs the conundrum tor me. The tact that 
yxi .ire obliged to lake such detailed pre 
c.iiirion.s in order to get away from this area 
uiili a mIkiIc skin :irgues that sou would he 
iiom the ssoise lor ihe compans and support 
ol peison s\ho. though he should not he 
the one to protlaliii it. is a good shfjt ssitli 
sill. ill .irnis and no uoist- aHlicted with cossard- 
i'e ili.in most. 

‘I see. s;i:(| l*f 1 1 1 1 jisoi i . dials, glancing al 
llu u art'll on his u rist, "ll ure to bcnelil 
l>s die arra ngfinen r, eh'” 

I o the extent I has t- iiulic aied. retorted 
Pownng. (fiiitc un.ih.ashed. “Ms profit from 
ihc enieri>risi- (jn ilu- oilw-i hand, will be co- 
ecpial with sours. The great wilderne.s.ses ol 
e.irili, gentlemen. Ii.ivc ahvavs called to me, 
and those lands sshith sou are goin.g to visit 
hesoiid (iliiiiigking ssill ansuer sets nicels, 
I'se no doubt, to the descrijuion ol a wilclcr- 
tuss. I sMiiild go foith into it with )C)u. If yon 
grarils ms aitihition. there is ?hy half of our 
mutual gain. 

Pliiiipson looked at his ssatch ag.aiii, ‘‘.No 
time to go into the matter now. anvssas’, he 
said ‘‘^oii must ctiicli tonight's train ssithoul 
ftiil. I svill get reads the tilings yon are to 
take, and Afirlees svill tell von in the mean- 
time uhat he wants done in .Slianghai.” 

While Philipson ssas buss at .a side table 
ssith pen and ink, I gave Povning my in 
stnirrions lor tlie s.degnarding of niv slender 
properties. He- listened quietls repeated word 
for ssord whai I had said, and tapped his lore- 
he.ad as a man might the lid of a cash-box 
.alter locking assas s.dualile securities in it. 

.Nc>s\, Posning. said our leader returning 
to the middle of the room, “here is money foi 
sour expenses .and purchases, tin- note to ms 
bank, the checpie, ;iiid ms seal. I am also 
advancing you tsvo hundred dollars out ol 
.yoiir honorarium. That enough? Right, to 
svhether sou join forces ssith us for good. I 
say nothing yet. 1 like the look c»f you and 1 
like the sound of vou. but F do not take you 
right into ms eonceriis until J have some solid 
proof of unir steel. Get assay to Shanghai and 
bring off these commissions successfully, and 1 
shall he open to admit that you are a mail 
iMinh ins while taking on a mission which, to 
sav no more oi it. will scant men of iic) ordin- 
als temper, f'.ooci luck and God be ssith you!” 

took Ills lease of us much in 

the grand manner, but as I looked at his 
face it seemed to me that underneath that 
mask of the exquisite there was something of 
shrewdness and sand that would go a long 
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way and not be lightly turned back. He slid 
quietly downstairs and we heard no more of 
him. Soon after he had gone I went along to 
my bedroom— for I was dog-tired— leaving 
Philipson deep in thought and the contempla- 
tion of two fresh bottles of wine which he had 
had brought up. 

And now I come to the first of those my- 
sterious episodes that happened on our journey 
up country and bear, as I now see, so pro- 
foundly on the queer adventures we were to 
meet with afterwards. I have made my account 
of this with great care and constant reference 
to the very clear recollection of the event my 
memory retains: and I don’t think that in 
what follows there is one jot more or less than 
I actually observed, 

I don’t know whether it was because of the 
heat, which was steamy and penetrating, or 
because of the mosquitoes that had already 
come up in clouds from the swampy land 
bordering the creek; but weary as I was, I 
couldn’t sleep a wink. I lay tossing and turn- 
ing and going over in my mind our jumpy 
experiences of the past forty-eight hours, and 
the longer I lay, the more feverishly alert I 
grew. Every noise of the night, the mumble 
of talk from the servants’ quarters at the far 
end of the inn, an occasional clanging ricsha- 
bell away in the city, the screech of an early 
cicada on the lawns, even the subtle hiss of 
water among the roots of the willows beneath 
our wall— all came to my ears magnified about 
fourfold. WTien Philipson withdrew to his 
bedroom some hours after I had l^ft him, the 
noise he made was relatively deafening. I 
heard him throw himself on to the bed with a 
jangle of springs, and then lay dozing, pray- 
ing for sleep but more honestly inclined to 
swear at my insomnia. 

At last, opening my eyes, I saw there was a 
curious light outside the window, so bright 
that at first I thought some native house on 
the other side of the creek must be going up 
in flames. I got out of bed and looked on to 
the verandah that ran along outside our wing 
of the inn. Then I saw where the illumination 
came from: it was the moon, full and brilliant, 
which had climbed round to that side of the 
building and was bathing the creek in a glory 
of silver and gold. Without the distraction of 
stewy heat and savage mosquitoes it would 
have been a picture to paint or write poetry 
about. 

Then, suddenly, I became conscious of voices 
farther along the verandah. I couldn’t dis- 
tinguish the words, but I knew at once the 
language was not English. Nor was it any 
dialect of Chinese I ever struck, and I have 
heard and spoken most. All caution drowned 
in a prickling curiosity, I stepped noiselessly 


out on to the verandah and peeped round 
the jutting stone jamb of the window. Now I 
saw the speakers, and at the sight I could have 
cried out in my astonishment. There were 
two figures, a man and a woman. The former 
looked to me uncommonly like Saunders 
Philipson, dressed as I had left him a few hours 
before. The real stunning surprise for me, 
however, was in the appearance of the woman. 
She was no dusky, crampfooted native, but 
manifestly European, tall, queenly, with bare 
head and loose gown, and so far as 1 could 
distinguish her features, of a remarkable 
beauty. 

I drew back into cover of my window and 
stood there with thumping heart, a pitiful 
mess of indecision. Philipson was, as I had 
already learned, a strange fellow. He had 
betrayed pronounced eccentricity in the direc- 
tion of strong drink; now I saw him in his 
even stranger relations with women. Who the 
beautiful stranger was or whence she came, I 
couldn’t conceive, but it seemed plain enough 
she' must have been there by assignation. She 
could only have got on to that verandah 
through his sleeping chamber, for I had heard . 
Philipson lock the door of the sitting room 
before he retired, and I had certainly been 
too wide awake for anybody to pass through 
my room without my knowledge, even had the 
door not been secure on the inside, which it 
was. There was no other way. 

What should I do? If this was merely some 
clandestine romance of Philipson’s, I had a 
shrewd notion he would take any interference 
from me vastly amiss, perhaps even to the 
length of breaking with me. And yet I had to 
admit that the time, and our circumstances, 
seemed strangely out of tune with secret love 
affairs. A sudden fear took hold of me. I had 
already seen Philipson once the victim of 
treachery. Could it be that our enemies had 
discovered our whereabouts and set another 
snare, this time in more crafty and seductive 
shape? 

What I should have done I don’t know, 
but at that moment there was a gentle knock 
at the bedroom door. This clinched my sus- 
picions. I snatched up a revolver and faced 
round, demanding who was there. No answer 
came, but the knock was repeated. Then I 
realized that it was the peculiar five taps— 
Philipson’s own code— that had been given. I 
tiptoed to the door, unbolted and pulled it 
ajar, covering the aperture with my gun. An 
instant later I had lowered the muzzle, for 
there stood Ah Sing, shivering and hoarse 
with excitement. 

“Hab look-see master him window,” he 
whispered, stabbing with his finger in the 
direction of Philipson’s room. "Him talkee- 
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talk.ee some tai-tai my no sabbee. My no likum 
dat. My tinkee him talkee-talkee some damn 
bad man him come hit master one big whopl" 

Ah Sing, then, from his post on board the 
launch, had also obser^'ed this mysterious 
visitor, and to his faithful mind had occurred 
at once the same suspicion of a decoy. That 
decided me. 1 would risk any row with Philip- 
son rather than let him be held in talk on the 
verandah while all kinds of villainy might'be 
hatching behind him. I peered along the 
shadowy landing, but could see nobody. Per- 
haps already an enemy had gained entrance 
to Philipson's bedroom, where no doubt his 
precious papers were left unguarded. 

Followed by Ah Sing, I ran along to the 
door and listened. There was no sound what- 
ever. I tried the door: it was locked. I rapped, 
using Philipson’s knock, first softly, then loud- 
er, and at last called him by name. There was 
ho reply. Now thoroughly scared, I sent Ah 
Sing round through my bedroom to warn his 
master from that side. He was back at my side 
a few seconds later, his eyes staring, his mouth 
agape. 

"Hab look-see master no hab seel" *he 
panted. 

It was at this instant that something' inside 
the bedroom moved. 1 heard a soft, uneven 
step, the key was turned in the lock, the door 
came slightly open, and the muzzle of a 
revolver appeared round the style. I sang out 
sharply; 

“Philipson!" 

One instant after that the door was swung 
w'ide, and we stood fa^e to face. 1 say we 
stood, though it would be nearer the truth to 
say that I, at least, staggered. 

Philipson was in pajamas. His hair was 
tousled dpw'n over his face and his eyes, which 
he rather dazedly rubbed with his free fist, 
were blinking and heavy-lidded, as of a man 
just roused from deep sleep. 

CHAPTER III 

THE MtSSION OF .STEPHEN POYNtNC 

y 

F or the better part ol a minute my 
tongue simply refused duty. I could no 
more than stand and gape, while the 
blood buzzed in my ears and the dim-lit door 
way of Philipson’s room seemed to rock side 
ways. Like words spoken in a dream 1 heard 
Philipson demand what was up, and Ah Sing’s 
quaint pidgin-English as he panted put his 
version of the story. 

Philipson started back as il he had been 
struck. His face was in shadow, but I had an 
impression that his features were working, 
the way of a man not quite in command of 


himself. That lasted for only a few seconds, 
however. When he spoke again it was in the 
brisk, matter-of-fact tones he would have used 
to order a fresh can of lubricant for the 
launch. 

"Odd,” he muttered. “Odd, and nasty in 
tlfc extremel God knows who those people 
could have been. I had reckoned with a 
native organization, Mirlees, but nothing more. 
If there are Europeans in it too—” 

“Then it-" 

I broke off suddenly. Neither then nor 
thereafter could I imagine what it was, but 
something from outside myself seemed to close 
my lips by force, and there came down over 
my brain a most uncanny sense of hesitation 
and bewilderment. 

We had all three rushed out on to the 
verandah, and stood listening, peering out 
and around in every direction. There was no 
sound, no sign of movement anywhere; the 
creek lay like a riband of orange-tinted silver 
in the staring moonlight, from Nanking came 
scarcely a murmur of noise. It was the short 
hour when even a vast Chinese city is quiet 
between the clamor of two days. 

Ah Sing kept watch for the rest of that 
"night, but there was hardly need— I remained 
vividly awake myself every nfinute of the 
time. In the morning I ro.se so utterly limp 
that Philipson diagnosed fever from the mos- 
quitoes— which had bitten us both pretty 
voraciously— and dosed me with a quinine 
mixture into which 1 .su.spect he had dropped 
some pleasant opiate. At any rate, it wiped 
the restlessness out of me as if with a sponge, 
and I slept soundly till lunch. 

But if I was below par. Philipson himsell 
seemed at the very pitch of his form, alert, 
vigorous, in the best of spirits. 

We dared not go out of the inn, of course, 
or even away from out wing of it. Meals were 
brought up to the sitting room, while .Ah Sing 
fed himself in the cabin of the launch. The 
engineer-cook had come for orders that morn- 
ing, and 1 could see that he, like myself, pre: 
served an uneasy recollection of last night. 

I turned in after dinner tor a little sleep 
against the watches we were to stand through 
the night This program of Philipson’s we 
carried out, but with no recurrence of the 
alarm. Ah Sing remained on guard on the 
deck ol the launch till one, then came up to 
wake Philipson. who stood a trick till four, 
rousing me at that hour tosee^us safely through 
the twilit marches of dawn^ At about half- 
past six. o’clock 1 was putting on a last pipe 
before breakfast when 1 heard a step along 
the landing, and Philipson entered my room. 

“If he has succeeded," he burst out abruptly, 
“he will be here at any minute, and we shall 
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start tonight v/ith the fall, of dusk. If not—” 

He stepped out through my window and 
walked to the end of the verandah, where it 
was blocked in by a cheek of brick wall. He 
peeped stealthily round the angle, then started 
back. 

"Comingl” he muttered. 

I took Philipsbn’s place and a peep for my- 
self. From this point a stretch of the winding 
creeksidc road into the city was visible, and 
along it, at a distance, I saw a ricsha approach 
at the walk. In it sat a huddled figure recog- 
nized as Stephen Poyning. The road was al- 
ready crowded with native traffic, but as I 
continued to look I nbticed another ricsha, 
about a hundred yards farther off, which 
seemed to be keeping the first in sight and 
regulating its pace so as to remain at an even 
lapse behind. 

“He's being followed," I said. 

Philipson pulled me away and stared eagerly 
round the angle of the building. For a few 
moments he watched, intently silent, and when 
he drew back it was with an expression of 
mingled seriousness and relief. 

"You recognize the man behind?” he quer- 
ied. 

I took a closer look. "Eh? Isn't it—” 

"Lo Eng. My number-one boy. Something 
has gone awry. Also, Poyning is hurt— there is 
a bandage under that topee of his.” 

We stepped back into the sitting room, 
where Philipson swiftly laid out a small sur- 
gical outfit and summoned a servant, bidding 
him fetch hot water. The boy who brought 
it had hardly disappeared when there were 
heavy, ill-guided steps on the stairs without, 
and Poyning, pale as a' corpse, his pongees 
plastered with mud and dust, staggered in. He 
set down a suitcase he was carrying, wincingly 
removed his helmet, and sank into a chair. 

Philipson laid a gentle hand on his shoulder. 
“Not a word, young man,” he said, "till I 
have plugged that hole in your head.” 

Poyning’s white features broke into a drawn 
grin. "Bacchus before Aesculapius, my dear 
sir,” he said. “Give me a drinkl” 

1 mixed him a stiff champagne and brandy, 
which he swallowed at a go, and then Philip- 
son, with the speed and firm skill of a sur- 
geon and more than a woman’s tenderness, 
bathed and dressed an ugly gash over the boy’s 
forehead. He lay back for some moments with 
his eyes closed, while a spot of color came 
slowly into his cheeks; then sat up and de- 
manded a cigarette, which having received 
and lighted, Stephen Poyning plunged with- 
out further ado into his tale. Lo Eng had 
meanwhile entered the room. Philipson 
pointed to a chair, on the edge of which he 
sat, demurely listening. 


(4T REACHED Shanghai North Station at 

A about half-past seven yesterday morn- 
ing,” began Poyning. “If there was one native 
watching the gates, there were a dozen, but 
these people all seemed to be there on legiti- 
mate business— I certainly saw no sign of any 
of them following me. I got to the Marco 
Polo Hotel in the unobtrusive manner pre- 
scribed by you, cleaned off the travel stains, 
took nourishment, invited the manager to my 
room, and settled Mirlees’ debt. The manager 
seemed, if I may say so, relieved to see his 
money. The instructions regarding your manu- 
scripts, Mirlees, have been carried out to the 
letter, and your other treasures are stored in 
the warehouse next door; here are the keys, 
and the receipts for your chatels and your ac- 
commodation charges. 

"Here, Philipson, are receipted bills for 
the chronometer and sextant, which you will 
find in that suitcase— intact, I trust, though 
it must be confessed they received some brus- 
que jolts during the later developments of 
my adventure. Here is the letter of credit on 
Chungking, which the manager of the Cathay 
Bank made out in his private sanctum and 
handed to me with very excellent good luck 
to you, Philipson, and a hope that the in- 
quiries from your well-wishers in Shanghai 
would not prove too searching. I did not, to 
be candid, know what in Hades he was driv- 
ing at, but I winked in the sophisticated man- 
ner of one who did, and the genial financier 
seemed very well satisfied.” 

Philipson whistled softly. 

"I pass,” resumed Poyning, "to the really 
momentous phase of the expedition. 

“I left the^hotel at Half-past eight, when 
twilight was falling— as the late Tennyson sang 
—and reached the fair pleasaunces of Bub- 
bling Well about half an hour afterwards. 
Here I dismissed my ricsha-coolie, much to 
his chagrin— it was ten minutes, in fact, before 
I could shake the ardent fellow off— and loit- 
ered along .waiting for a suitable person to 
ask my way. This took some time, as all the 
white community seemed to be at mess, and 
I deemed it impolitic to seek guidance from 
a native. At last I got the required direction, 
and struck out on foot. I had not marched 
far down the New Highgate Road before I 
saw that I was followed. It was a Chinese, 
a pretty well-nourished subject of medium sta- 
ture,' who dogged my steps, keeping about 
twenty yards behind. He made no attempt to 
conceal himself, and when I drew up short, 
came straight on. 

“ 'You wanchee find some housum dis road?’ 
he said, debonairly enough. 'My gib you look- 
a-look anybody housum. My sabbee anybody 
housum allee same-same.’ 
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*' ‘Verv obliging of voii. I said, ‘but who 
might you be?' 

“‘My b’long Misser Philipson numbah-one 
boy/ he said. ‘Him housum bum down so mv 
no hab housum lib jus’ now.’ ’’ 

Philipson whistled again, louder. 

“‘You sabee Misser Philipson?’ continued 
my would-be cicerone. ‘You sabbee where him 
gone jus’ now?’ 

“ ‘Never heard of him. I said. ‘What’s your 
name?’ 

“ ‘My b’long all same Lo Eng.’ replied the 
fellow, with an expansion of his already 
wide mouth. ‘My wancliee sabbee svhere master 
hab gone, jus’ now no can tell him housum 
burn down.’ 

“Well, gentlemen, God knows I am no pur- 
ist, but I could not bring myself to regard that 
man's conversational style as good English— 
which you told me Lo Eng spoke. He had 
given the name correctly, true, but I remained 
profoundly unsatisfied with his bona fides. 1 
got rid of him, strode on down the road, and 
soon came to a house which had been gutted. 
Yes, alas, Philipson, it was only too true. Stand- 
ing guard in the road were two Sikh police- 
men, whose presence had the desirable effect 
of finally scaring away my plausible in- 
formant— or so 1 thought. He had followed 
me thus far, but when 1 looked around a 
moment later he had melted into the atmos 
phere. 

“I walked on briskly, came to a bend in the 
road, and sprinted down it on noiseless toes. 
It had occurred to me that I might get to the 
house from across the fields behind it with- 
out apprising the Law; and this 1 was able 
to do, though 1 could have wished for a drier 
route. I wallow'ed lost in mud and luxuriant 
vegetation for about ten minutes, then, think- 
ing all clear, crept towards the charred ruin. 
I had actually got in the garden when I 
heard a scuffle somewhere behind me. I fancy 
the police must have heard it too, tor there 
were footsteps on the gravel walk in front ol 
the house. Then came, from behind, a cur- 
ious gurgling noise, then a dull thud, then 
silence. A hand grasped my arm. 

“Come sir,” whispered a voice, and I lelt 
myself dragged into a clump of laurels. I 
was subtly aware that my present companion 
was a friend, and I followed him without 
question. We crouched te)gether for a while, 
until the police, presumably supposing they 
bad been deceived, scrunched back into the 
road. 

He then put his lips to my ear. 

“ ‘I am Mr. Philipson’s boy, sir,’ said he, 
in excellent English. ‘You have some message 
for me?’ 

“ ‘What is your name?’ I asked him. 


“ ‘Lo Eng. You have a sign from my mas- 
ter?’ 

“I gave him the seal to feel, and I heard 
him murmur his satisfaction. ‘Listen,’ he said, 
‘Thr)se devils set fire to the house a few 
hours after the master w-ent. I took the papers 
out of the safe, but everything else was de- 
stroyed.’ 

” ’You are to give me the bundle marked 
with a letter B,‘ 1 said. 

“He t(K)k out a thick wad, and handed me 
an envelope from among tliem. ‘Those are 
the ones,’ said he. ‘There is nothing else in 
the house, for I have searched it. Please tell 
the l.ao Y eh I did everything possible to pro- 
tect his property, but they had lined the walls 
with kerosene, and all went up very swiftly. 
Since then I have watched here for my master. 
Those villains ha\c also watched. One of 
them followed you down this road tonight. 
I recognized him from the night of the hou.se- 
burning. 1 heard him tell you he was Mr. 
Philip.son’s boy. When you ran. you thought 
you had left him behind, but you had not. 
He followed you across the fields, so close that 
he could have killed you. But 1 was just 
behind him.’ 

“ ‘Where is the fellow now?’ 1 whispered. 

“My ally drew me deeper into the .shrub- 
bery. where I kicked against something soft. 
‘He will not follow you any more,’ he said. 
‘Help me to cover him up. lest the jxrlice find 
him.’ ” 

\i this point Lo Eng sat a little farther 
forward on the edge of his chair, and broke in. 
with extreme deference. 

“That man struggled very hard, master.” he 
said sweetly. “I discovered afterwards that I 
had strangled him.” 

Philipson gravely nodded, and Poyning re- 
sumed his story. 

O ENG showed me a way across to the 

JLi main traffic routes without touching 
the New Highgate Road at all. and left me. 
I caught an inward bound cabriolet to the 
city, cleared my own debit at the Eastern Seas 
Hotel, collected my bag from the Marco Polo 
and settled up there, and eventually reached 
the station with fifteen minutes to spare. 1 
had been zealously on the watch for followers 
all the way, and could have pledged my faith 
that I had none; and yet, as 1 paced the plat- 
form, to my supreme disgust I saw that two 
natives in the throng at least were taking an 
abnormal amount of interest in my move- 
ments. 

“They had been over against a fruit stall 
in full view of the wicket 1 should have to 
pass, but when they saw me, they edged unmis- 
takably in my direction. 1 walked up and 
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down twice: they moved pari passu. I rea- 
lized that if I boarded the Nanking train, even 
if they did not follow me I should have given 
away the route you had followed— always sup- 
posing these men had connected me with you, 
which seemed tolerably plain. Then a device 
occurred to me. 

"There was a local train standing in the sta- 
tion. It was due to leave for Wusung at ten- 
fifty. I regarded this as proof that the gods 
were on my side. I went to the booking office 
and bought a ticket for Wusung, intending to 
board the train, walk straight through it, and 
gain my own by way of the track, trusting to 
providence and a villainously illuminated sta- 
tion; but my two rascals were too quick for 
me. I saw them get into a compartment 
about four distant from mine. The situation, 
gentlemen, was growing strained, and I had 
already decided not to travel at all that night, 
but to slink back into the city and try again 
later, when yet another subterfuge came to 
my mind. I knew that I could not leave that 
train without detection— at any rate so long 
as it stood in the station. But if I waited until 
it started, and then jumped, I might yet out- 
wit the enemy. This course 1 followed, though 
without the smooth success I had hoped. I 
waited too long before jumping, and came the 
very disastrous cropper which resulted in this 
bloody cockscomb you have been good 
enough to patch for me: and even at that sac- 
rifice did not elude niy two ruffians. 

"As I fell I had a blurred consciousness of 
other bodies falling from the train, and I 
know that they fell with more agility than I 


did, for they were up and upon me in an 
instant. I began to lay about me, but not 
dangerously, for my head was swimming and 
I had frankly given up hope of getting out 
of the imbroglio alive, when I realized that 
there was more in it than at first appeared. 
There were three murky shapes on that murky 
railway track— we were over a hundred yards 
out of the station— but one of them was fight- 
ing on my side. I plucked up heart, and gave 
one of the roughs such a taste of the fighting 
blood of the Poynings that he fell backwards 
across the metals, struck his head, and lay still. 
The other appeared to have had the worst 
of it with my ally, and the next thing I knew, 
I had grabbed the suitcase and was bundling 
back along the track with Lo Eng— to whose 
battling abilities throughout I would take this 
occasion to bear the very warmest testimony. 
You’d better ask him what happened after.” 

Lo Eng waited for a sign from Philipson, 
then delivered himself to this effect: 

"I feared that Mr. Poyning would be fol- 
lowed back into Shanghai, so I followed him 
myself, all the way to the station. There it 
was as I feared. I do not know how those men 
knew he was the gentleman they were looking 
for, but they di(L know. 1 could see that he 
knew he was being observed by them too. 
They were so intent on Mr. Poyning that 
they did not see me get into the next carriage 
of the Wusung train. When they jumped out, 
I jumped also. Then we fought, as Mr. Poyn- 
ing has said, and left those two men on the 
rails and ran back to the Nanking train. It 
was just moving. 
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"He was s5 injured that he could not get up 
from the ground, so 1 climbed into the train 
with the suitcase and pulled him up behind 
me. It w'as very difficult to do. and by the 
time we were on board, the train was moving 
too fast for me to get off again. had no 
ticket, but Mr. Poyning paid my fare to the 
conductor. Then 1 bound his head, which was 
bleeding, and he fell asleep until we reached 
here this morning. AVe have not been follow'ed 
since.’’ 

Philipson rose from his chair and patted the 
sen'ant’s shaven head ‘‘You have done well. 
Lo Eng." he said. ‘‘You are a bov to be proud 
of." 

The boy looked down at his demurely folded 
hands. “There is no house in Shanghai for 
nie to guard now." he munnured “The car 
was destroyed too.’’ 

“Eh? That’s the way the wind blows, is it? 
Very well, we shall be glad of such a trusty 
sersant, I have no doubt. You will go down 
and stay on board tliC' launch with Ah Sing 
now. and w'ait for orders." 

As soon as Lo Eng was out of the room, 
Philipson took Poyning’s hand and shook it. 
“I am eternally Ijeholden to you. Poyning,” he 
said warmly. “You have handled this business 
not only w'ith discretion bufAvith a most com- 
mendable: quantity of pluck. You had better 
lie down now till breakfast is ready. After 
that, we will go into the future.” 

“AVell,” said Philipson to me, when we were 
alone, "what think you? Should we take the 
youth into partnership?” 

“Seems to me,” I said, “the question is, will 
he take us?” 

W HEN Poyning came in to breakfast, much - 
renovated, we sat down to one of the jol- 
liest meals I ever remember. Philipson steered 
clear of the subject of our forthcoming journey 
yet, but kept up a brisk fire of yams of his 
former experiences in the East: and I for one 
bad to admit that if I flattered myself I knew 
something about the great yellow lands from 
Ladakh on the roof of the world to Kam- 
chatka of the frozen north, my^ knowledge was 
mere sdioolboy geography to Saunders Philip- 
son’s. Then we pushed away our plates and 
lit up. and Philipson plunged into the busi- 
nesc ahead of us, laying the whole story before 
Poyning exactly as I had heard it myself. The 
junior partner listened with the sort of negli- 
gent alertness he had shown when taking his 
orders for the Shanghai commission, but 1 
could see, underneath tliis, that the story' ex-' 
cited him a good deal more than it had me. 

"Well, there you are, Poyning,” concluded 
our leader. “You know all the ascertained 
facts now. It will be a dangerous, death-or- 


glory business— but at least a profitable one, If 
m.y suspicions are w'ell founded.” 

The boy shrugged his shoulders. "Diamonds 
would be an agreeable incidental, certainly," 
he said, "but I should be perfectly ready to 
risk my life going to that valley if there were 
no mention of gems in the legend at all." 

Poyning said this in such a serious and de- 
cided tone that you might almost have fancied 
he meant more than he said. 

“Then you’re with us?” queried Philipson. 

“1 am.” said Stephen Poyning firmly. 

We shook hands on the bargain and swore, 
ail three of us. to tear the mystery out of that 
shadowy land behind the mountains or add 
our names to die long list of explorers who 
have died of curiosity. 

The day was spent in a lively bustle of prep- 
aration. When the time came to leave we 
stole out of our creek propelled by the pair of 
small oars the .launch carried; and I've no 
doubt that in the fickle -light before moonrise 
we passed easily enough for one of the in- 
numerable native boats thronging the moiith 
of the inlet and the margins of Yangtze River. 

We rowed w'ell out into the stream, turned 
our nose westward, and proceeded on a throt- 
tled engine until we had left Nanking a mile 
or two over our quarter. 

Philipson kept the tiller, Poyning and I sat 
down in the well, whjle Ah Sing tended the 
engine and Lo Eng, in the cabin, got ready the 
beds against such time as we should turn in. 
My last recollections before dropping off in 
my bunk w'cre the lady-like snores of Poyning. 

The next day was eventless, and so close 
to bur leader’s schedule that we might have 
been a passenger service. Hour after hour we 
forged ahead, the engine running smoothly 
and tirelessly as the wings of the great gulls 
over our -heads, and a little before nightfall 
we had drawn within view of the hills that 
reach away south of Kiukiaiig. Here we tied .- 
up in an inlet at one end of the bund, and 
slept on board, creeping out again before the 
break of day, and pushing on up stream till 
dusk. 

At last, two ranks of light like the lamps of 
a long street began to blink out of the grey 
shadows ahead; and we came into a great ex- 
panse of w'ater swarming with craft of every 
conceivable build, from liner and ocean-going 
tramp down to the lorchas and wupans and 
crazy houseboats of the amphibious population 
of these parts. To the right of us lay Han- 
kow, with its long bund and its hiilks running 
out into the river' and its opulent business 
houses behind; on the southern bank, the bat- 
tlemented, sombre city of Wuchang. 

We drew opposite a small native wharf on 
the south side, then turned and ran in. 
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“The boat will need mending. Put your 
hand down here,” said Philipson quietly. 

He had stooped into the well and lifted out 
a small bit of bottom-boarding. I felt below 
it, and drew up my hand wet to the wrist. 
There were four or five inches of water in- 
board of us. 

“It is obviously small,” he muttered, “but 
we must overhaul the boat before we go on. 
It will never do to try the rapids higher up 
with a gap in our strakes." 

The yard we had come to was capitally 
suited to our ends, being shut in on all sides 
except for a narrow water frontage; and even 
that was still further secluded by two limber 
partitions running out like the walls of a 
fives-court. The place, moreover, afforded easy 
and secret access to a native inn outside the 
city wall, where Philipson told us we were to 
spend the night. The proprietor of the yard 
had clearly had truck with Philipson before, 
since he greeted him with marked respect and 
more than a shade of fear. 

“The good Charon seems to know you, 
Philipson,” said Poyning, as we stood together 
on the jetty, while three coolies hauled the 
launch out of the water with a small capstan 
of native pattern. 

"He does,” replied our leader. “I had the 
good fortune to save him from the headsman 
some years ago, under circumstances that will 
not bear repeating. He has shown his grati- 
tude by helping me several times since. Now, 
to business. You two can be of no use to me 
here. You had better get along with Lo Eng 
to our quarters for the night. He will give you 
a meal, but do not wait for me. I shall pos- 
sibly be late.” 

Philipson was. We had finished our meal 
and smoked many pipes before he arrived, a 
little after midnight. 

“Rather worse than I thought,” he said, set- 
ting ravenously about a cold chicken and a 
bottle of hock. 

“What’s wrong with her?” 

“A leak just under the forefoot. We must 
have started a plank when we struck the other 
boat in Whangpu River, and gradually opened 
it out while we drove upstream. There is a 
good deal of sunken driftwood in the river at 
most times— I expect you heard her bump 
against it?” 

“Time and again, but never very hard.” 

“Exactly. It would not hurt a sound boat, 
but with the strake already loose it is only a 
matter of keeping on long enough to develop 
a nasty hole. Luckily we spotted it in time.” 

"All right now?” 

“I fancy so; but it is impossible to say, work- 
ing with their wretched lamps. I must go over 
her thoroughly by daylight. Better turn in 


now, Mirlees, as I shall want you at dawn. It 
becomes necessary for me to cross to the Han- 
kow side, on business which I shall certainly 
get through more safely in native garb. Also 
I should be glad of a reliable companion in 
case of accidents, and as a European and a 
Chinese moving about together are likely to 
attract a degree of notice we can very well do 
without, I shall be glad if you will don that 
Chinese costume which suits you so well. Poy- 
ning will meanwhile keep to this side and 
watch out of window for any suspicious boat 
on the river.” 

He rose from the table, threw off his clothes, 
wrapped himself in a long cotton gown, and 
was at once asleep on the couch in his comer 
of the room. Poyning and I— we were all three 
sleeping in the one chamber— had soon fol- 
lowed suit. There was a deal of noise in and 
about the inn, but I don’t think we heard 
much of it: certainly I did not. It seemed to 
me I had only just lain down when 1 was 
shaken by the shoulder, and saw Philipson 
standing by my bed, fully dressed in the rig 
in which I had first seen him. I hastily made 
up to match from a bundle Lo Eng had 
brought from the launch, and after swallow- 
ing biscuits and a cup of wine we went down 
into the yard together. Here I got something 
of a shock. Our launch was gone, and another 
had taken her place. 

Philipson squeezed my arm. “We had to 
paint the new plank we put in last night,” he 
whispered, “and I thought it would be advis- 
able to do the rest of the hull while we were 
at it— in another color. Those dummy wash- 
streaks forward, too, they transform her con- 
siderably, do they not? If there is a descrip- 
tion of us about, it may be as well not to 
answer it. Hullo, here is our boat. Not an- 
other word of English now till we are alone 
againi” 

E ENTERED the sampan he had en- 
gaged, and were sculled out across the 
two miles of stream through a wonderful morn- 
ing, fine and clear, with a fresh easterly 
breeze. Even as early as this there was a loud 
hum of activity abroad; the daily round of the 
great river port had already begun, and the 
bustle was stiy further increased by the arrival 
of a river steamer which had drawn up to her 
hulk just as we pushed in to the north bank. 
We saw the gangplanks swing down and a 
throng of native passengers surge across them. 
Philipson had been scanning the crowd, but 
he suddenly dropped his eyes to the bottom of 
the boat and muttered an order to the boat- 
man. We turned upstream, taking advantage 
of any and every craft that lay there or passed, 
to keep ourselves hidden from the shore, and 
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at last reached a jetty about a quarter of a 
mile from the point where we had originally 
purposed landing. Here my companion or- 
dered the sampan to wait, and we sprang 
ashore and straight into two native “chairs”— 
capsital conveyances for a furtive mission, since 
they were completely closed in— and were 
home into the dense warrens of the native citv 
of Hankow by a twisting route that soon 
robbed me of all sense of direction. 1 felt mv 
chair set down, and stepping out found that 
we were in a squalid ctnirtyard walled in on 
three sides by nati\e houses. 

Philipson took my arm and led me through 
a low doonsav in one of the walls, thence 
along a narrow winding alley, from the end 
of which we ascended a flight of rickety wood 
en stairs. There was a door at the head of 
these, upon which Philipson knocked softly, 
and I noticed that the signal he gave was his 
own fjeculiar five taps. A housel>oy came, to 
whom my companion muttered something in 
the vernacular which I couldn’t catch: then 
the sersant took us through a bare anteroom, 
and withdrew deeper int(> this queer, secret 
dive. 

Philipson put his mouth to my ear. “Treat 
this man with the profoundest respect.” be 
wrhispered. “He pcisscsses ideas that would do 
credit to any European revolutionary. The 
Manchii Dynasty have had a price upon his 
head for years." 

The door opened, and a small wizened 
Chinaman appeared in the aperture. Taking 
cue from Philipson 1 l>owed low to him. and 
wc exchanged compliments in the oGBcial dia- 
lect of Peking, which he spoke with a musical 
perfection. He drew my companion through 
into the inner room, closing the door behind 
them: and there I heard the pair in an agitated 
mutter of conversation for the best part of 
twenty minutes. Whatever it was Philipson 
w'anted. he had apparently prevailed upon the 
rat-like little fellow to give him. for when he 
came out he was carrying under his arm some- 
thing wrapped in cloth, angular, the size of 
a large attache case, and apparently heavy. 

Wc took an elaborate ceremonial leave, got 
downstairs and regained our chairs, and with- 
in half an hmir were harking back across the 
river, again taking advantage of every float 
ing thing that could screen us from the bank. 
.\h Sing was standing watch at the yard when 
we arrived, peeping through the holes in a 
curtain of old tarpaulins he had rigged up. 
Philipson ordered me to join Poyning in the 
inn and get breakfast while he overhauled the 
launch. |Mromising to follow as soon as lie bad 
finished. 

We were still at the meal when Philipson 
came in. 


“All’s well." he cried cheerfully. “She is 
tight now— tighter, in fact, than she was be- 
fore!” 

Poyning didn’t appear to share the exulta- 
tion of our chief. He was rolling his eye round 
the bare room of the inn w'ith an expression 
of boredom, “A simple, homely interior,” be 
said, “but already 1 find its charm beginning 
to pall. When do wc tempt the deep again, 
Philipson?” 

"Dusk tonight, replied the leader briskly. 
“I had not intehded to leave thi.s place by 
daylight in any ca.se. less still now that 1 
know our enemies have reached Hankow.” 

'You've seen them?" 

‘‘I have: ami they may Iiave seen me. though 
Mirlees will tell you that I did my best to 
avend this by sheering off on another tack. It 
is possible, Ptjyning. that yon do not yet fully 
realize the determination of that company. 
However, if we succeed in getting away from 
here unobserved, we are now coming to parts of 
the river where it w’ill be more and more dif- 
ficult for them to frfllow, or to get waming.s 
on ahead of us by telegraph. I am convinced 
that the delay will be worth while in the long 
run.” 

We accordingly sat down to wait, not even 
venturing outside our room, while .Ah Sing 
kept to his spying post in the yard. Never 
have I known a day drag so: it would be bard 
to say which of us was most relieved when 
night fell, and we could throw down the can- 
vas screen from the launch and heave her 
down into the water. 

Wc slunk darkly away upstream. If there 
were watchers, we seemed to have eluded 
them. By nine o’clock the long lights of Han- 
kow w’erc fading in our wake, and by half-past 
we had come to a reach strangely deserted 
and silent after the bustle of the great hub of 
Cliinese riverine traffic. We drove ahead at 
full speed. Philipson steering. 

Suddenly he pricked up his ears. “What’s 
that? ” he cried. 

We all sat listening. I heard nothing, but 
about a minute later there came, carried .far 
across the still water, a distinct gunshot, and 
another after about the same interval. 

"Odd!” muttered Philipson. "It we were at 
sea you might s;»y somebody was trying to 
make distress signals.” 

Poyning had stood up, and was peering over 
the edge of tlie wash-streaks forward. “Thcre'.s 
a curious light in the river straight ahead," he 
cried. “Great Scott, it’s a boat on fire!” 

We all looked now. and sure enough, there 
was a big sailing junk drifting down upon us. 
broadside on and plainly out of control. 
Dense smoke bellied from her midships, and 
by the tongues of flame that licked up through 
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it we' caught momentary flashlight glimpses of 
her crew crowding into stem and stem in a 
panic to get away from the heat. They kept 
up the minute guns till we were within hail, 
then raised a chorus of piteous yells. 

It was a dilemma. Our own safety rested 
upon secrecy and speed, and we were in no 
sort of position to stop for crews of ship- 
wrecked natives. At the same time, to leave 
them unhelped would be to give them the 
alternative of a horrible death by fire or the 
very slim chance of swimming ashore across 
a mile of strong current either way. We could 
see no sign of a smaller boat— apparently the 
junk hadn’t one. 

Philipson stood staring at the lurid picture. 
"Nothing for it,” he said suddenly. "Yellow 
or, white, it is all human life. I will take them 
off.” 

Poyning had run forward and was kneeling 
behind the dummy wash-streaks, boathook in 
hand. The next instant he had dropped flat 
to the deck. 

"Down, everybodyl” he yelled. "That fire’s, 
a fakel” 

Three or four shots crashed out, and Lo 
Eng slid into the wall with a short gasping 
cough. We had all ducked at Poyning’s cry, 
and Philipson put the tiller hard down, but 
too late. The way on the launch took us right 
alongside before we could be turned, and two 
figures leapt ^p rifle in hand from behind the 
junk’s house and dashed for us, firing as they 
ran, Poyning sprang to meet the first, grap- 
pled, and thudded with him down on to the 
deck; the other came on, took these two in 
his stride like a hurdler, and rushed aft for 
our engine. 

For an instant I saw the fellow outlined 
against the fire on the junk. Then came a 
deafening report, something scorched my 
cheek, and I felt a sting like an exaggerated 
pinprick in my shoulder. I fell forward, but 
in the very act of falling I instinctively 
clutched at his knees as he stood on the cabin 
roof, and heaved with the last ounce of 
strength' left in me. I think the fellow must 
have gone overboard, but I don’t rightly know. 
Everything round me became a spongy grey 
mist. The flashes and reports mingled in a 
sort of wild, hell-begotten dream. I' must have 
fainted then, for when I next remember, 
there was a marked change in the aspect of 
the fight. I myself lay sprawling across the 
cabin roof— apparently just as I had collapsed. 
When I lifted my head I realized that we were 
backing away from the junk and^fhat some- 
body in our bows was crouching behind a 
thing that spat fire with a stuttering roar. I 
saw the great mainmast of the junk totter and 
fall, dashing the remains of the fire into the 


water with a smoky hiss, and Heard, or thought 
I heard, a shrill scream of agony and terror 
from many throats. I rested on my elbows, 
staring stupidly while the flame from our bows 
played over the junk like a hose; then I must 
have lost my senses for a second time. . . . 

W HEN I came to, I was lying on a locker 
in the cabin, while Philipson leaned over 
me and dabbed something cool on my bare 
shoulder, which was aching and stinging 
abominably. 

"A nasty jag, Mirlees,” he said as he dressed 
the wound, "That bullet was in two minds 
whether to expand or not. Luckily it has left 
the bones alone.”- 

"Who else is hurt?” I queried. "I saw Lo 
Eng go down.” 

"He has a hole through the apex of his right 
lung. Nothing desperate, but he will require 
careful nursing.” 

"And you? What’s that on your wrist?” 

"A mere graze. But the same shot punched 
a piece out of the tiller, which I must fix 
without loss of time, or we shall be having a 
snap in a crisis.” 

Philipson continued at work all the time he 
was talking, swiftly and skilfully. Where he 
picked up his knowledge of surgery I don’t 
know, but I fancy it would have been equal to 
the emergencies of a battlefield. He was just 
completing a sling for my arm when Poy- 
ning’s face, the natural freckles supplemented 
by a. liberal sprinkling of powder-flecks, ap- 
peared through the cabin door. 

"Come and watch the casualties, Poyning,” 
said our leader. "I will relieve you as soon as 
I have patched the steering-gear.” 

Poyning took his place beside me, -and 
squatted in silence, mopping his face with a 
handkerchief. On the opposite locker Lo Eng 
was asleep, breathing peacefully. 

"Philipson tackled him while you were 
a-swoon,” said Poyning at length, nodding to 
the boy, "and gave him a cooling mixture 
which put him off at once. The managing 
director’s bedside manner is distinctively at- 
tractive to watch, Mirlees, I assure you.” 
"You’re not hurt?” 

"I’m tattooed blue with powder-spirits like 
any Polynesian, but Philipson hopes it will 
wash out in after years. Beyond that I am suf- 
fering from slight muscular strain and grave 
loss of self-respect. I fought tonight as no gen- 
tleman fights. I— er— bit my antagonist. His 
gun fell overboard in the course of our strug- 
gles, and shortly afterward he fell overboard 
after it.” 

"Tell me what happened,” 1 said. "It seems 
I went green right in the middle of it.” 

‘!My own recollection is none too clear,” 
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replied Pojuing. “One of the boarding party 
got past me, and I heard him fire. That, ap- 
parently, is when you were hit. Tt was just at 
this point that I rolled my opponent into the 
water. I heard another splash after that. Then 
Philipson yelled to me to come and take the 
tiller. He had reversed the engine, and we 
were drawing away. Philipson ran forward 
and began, as it seemed to me, to pull the 
launch to pieces. Something came up with a 
clank, and before you could say knife or any 
other abrupt monosyllable hr had entered up- 
on a new campaign with— ve gods!— a masim 
gun. It w'as one of the pleasantest surprises f>f 
my life to learn that wc had such an armament 
on board.” 

I heard Philipson chuckle in the doorway. 

“I was unaware of it myself till yesterday.” 
he said, stooping to enter. "I could never un- 
derstand why this boat was a little down by 
the head, but when we took out that damaged 
plank, I saw quickly enough. Tlicre is a false 
bulkhead forward of the cabin, and behind 
that a machine gun mounted on a vertical 
slide built into the hull. When you take away 
the deck planking above it the thing can be 
raised to fire over the bows. I give you mv 
word, the whole contrivance is highly ingen- 
ious. When I discovered that we had such a 
treasure I at once set about getting it in work- 
ing order. That is what kept me so late in 
the yard last night. The bearing parts were 
somewhat rusty, but they worked again with 
persuasion and grease. All that then remained 
was to find ammunition— a problem vhich at 
first seemed formidable enough. 

"The venerable desperado we visited in 
Hangkow, Mirlees. was the man from whom I 
purchased this boat. That was in Canton two 
years ago. He had in hand at the time as 
pretty a little armed rising as you could wish 
to see. Unfortunately the plot was discovered 
at the last moment, and my friend was ob- 
liged to leave in such haste that he could not 
even get to his own private launch. So he did 
the next best thing— sold her to me. He was 
much surprised to see me this morning, but 
even more so when I told him 1 had discovered 
the hidden gun. At first he wi.shed to buy the 
launch back. 1 said that I could not spare it. 


He pressed the point. I hinted with all pos- 
sible delicacy that if he were so importunate 
the imperial authorities might get to hear of 
his whereabouts. At last he made the best of 
it, sold me two belts of ammunition at an 
exorbitant price, and T took it aa'oss the 
stream and installed it in our bow's. 1 think 
you will admit that measure of precaution svas 
w'cll justified by the event.” 

"And may be again.” said Povning. "Is 
there any ammuniiifjn left?” 

"One belt, but 1 do nt)t anticipate needing 
it. Those junks sink quickl^when damaged.” 

Mv w'ountl healed fpiickly. and on the third 
dav after the fight 1 was able to mote about 
in fair comfort. We had now come to the 
stiffest spell of our river journey— tht ascent 
of the beautiful htJt perilous Yangtze Gorges. 
Our ascent was a wild, touch-and-go affair 
throughout, and I hardly knew whether to 
marvel more at the capabilities of our boat or 
the consummate nerve and skill of Saunders 
Philipson in handling her. 

One after another we took the dreaded 
gullies between the mountains— Niukan, Mi- 
tan, Wushan, the Wind-Box Gorge and the 
"Old Horse”; and w'hen finally we reached 
Chungking, nine days after leaving the plains. 
I imagine we had accomplished a feat never 
before known in the history of Yangtze Kiang. 
Here Philipson had the launch thoroughly 
overhauled and put into store. Often during 
the next few weeks as we crawled up the 
rapid-fretted Kia Ling River, a tributary of 
Yangtze, in a native boat, w’e pined for that 
queenly little craft we had left behind. 

By the middle of June we had come to the 
small obscure town of Kiai. where we en- 
gaged ponies and grcnmis and now, a party 
ten strong, struck out westward across "un- 
known” Asia. 

CHAPTER IV 

THK VALLEY OF THE GREAT BIROS 

W E BEGAN our land journey in high 
spirits. Whatever perils nature might 
be holding up her sleev'e, our human 
enemies were left far behind; and it wasn’t till 
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now that I realized fully the racking strain of 
suspense we had undergone since we fled for 
our lives out of Shanghai. Good was it. too. 
as we advanced in file, to look back oyer our 
shoulders at the sturdy bearers and the wiry 
hill-ponies that carried the outfit for our ex- 
pedition. but most satisfactory of all was the 
thought that we rvere traveling with Saunders 
Philipson. 

Poyiiing and 1 had now reached the pitch 
of confidence when a man believes in his 
leader’s ultimate success as a certainty. The 
Chinese servants had known Philipson longer 
than we. and their trust in him seemed by 
that much the more implicit. Even the native 
bearers, after a few days of the master who 
seemed td know their wants so well and speak 
their language so fluently and pick out their 
small shirkings with such intimate comprehen- 
sion, w'ere beginnning to fall under the magic 
of his radiant personality. 

The third night out. we pitched camp and 
dined in the nearest approach to elegance we 
were to know for many a long day Lo Eng 
excelled himself in the kitchen— we hadn’t 
yet reached the period of canned foods— and 
Philipson produced three bottles of red wine 
which he called upon us to help him empty. 

“Let us clean it up.’’ he cried. “We cannot 
count on restocking the bins tor many 
months— which will fall upon me. at least, 
with grave hardship— but it will be merely 
teasing ourselves to make these bottles spin 
out for a day or two. Besides which, corked 
wine is never nice. Come, let us pledge suc- 
cess to our journey in a good deep pull!” 

It sticks in my mind very^clearly, that scene 
round the camp fire. Behind us rose great 
hills of red rock, now deepened by the falling 
light to a crimson as dark as the wine of our 
toast and sweeping away in majestic ranks on 
either side of the pass through which we 
should work westward. The natives were 
squatting round their fire a little way off, cook- 
ing their evening meal and, I'm afraid, burn- 
ing slips of joss-paper to scare off evil spirits 
of the hills; while the ponies, picketed at some 
distance beyond the bearers, were pulling con- 
tentedly at the scant grass of the highlands. 
Beside the tarpaulin that .served us for a table- 
cloth, Poyning. with a quaint hint of dandy- 
ism in his rough mountaineering rig, sat 
puffing at one of his carefully hoarded ciga- 
rettes through a dapper little ivory and amber 
holder. At this time he still possessed his eye- 
glass, though 1 fancy it subsequently went the 
way of so much more gear that we scattered 
along that desperate trail. Philipson, ' who 
never smoked except to sustain some native 
guise, was leaning forw'ard, the light of the 
fire leaping over his lean-chiselled features; 


and as he laid down his aluminum wane cup 
after pledging a swift and successful trek to us 
all. he began to speak. 

"Listen to me. you fellow’s.” he said ear- 
nestly. “This is going to be the biggest ad- 
venture any man here has ever undertaken. 
It will also be the most dangerous. The jour- 
ney to the nbo alone is severe enough, and 
what lies beyond that. God knows, though 
from w'hat I remember of the look of the 
mountains it will be far more difficult than 
anything this side. But if you follow’ me heart 
and .soul. I believe I can lead you over to the 
valley beyond. Trust me as you w’ould trust 
the eternal truths of life, and 1 shall not fail 
you 1 know I can carry’ it through!” 

His voice rang, his eyes gleamed, his hands 
clutched and unclutched, and altogether Saun- 
ders Philip.son looked like a man inspired— 
which, for my part. I fully believe he was. 

We made the long stage he foretold, and 
several longer after that. Hour upon hour, 
hour upon hour we rode up precipitous gul- 
lies and dow’ii seemingly impossible ravines, 
but always drew higher in the long run. The 
mere exertion of sitting our ponies was tre- 
mendous. I soon came to realize that never 
before in a life that would be reckoned ab- 
normally strenuous, had 1 really knowm what 
fatigue meant, and Poyning was worse off 
than 1; but w’eariness never seemed to show 
itself on Philipson. 

I so<)n saw the wisdom of his policy of tak- 
ing mountain ranges at a run, for here we 
W’ere, with the summer still before us, and the 
first great barrier range behittd. The country 
began to descend, the going was easier and 
faster, and after a tew days' march down a 
long slant w’e came within view’ of our first 
big landmark. 1 heard the bearers raise a 
shout and saw them throw out their arms, 
pointing. There, still far ahead; w’as a curious 
bluey shimmer on the r-ough yellow’ face of the 
earth. 

Philipson w’as scanning this through the 
glasses. 

“What do you make of it, Mirlees?” he 
cried. 

“It ought to be the head waters of the Yel- 
low’ River,” I replied. 

“Right. Or rather, the upper w’aters. The 
actual sources are about seven days farther 
on. When w'e reach them I can promise you 
a breather of three whole days.” 

All fell out as he foretold. We encamped 
beside the Hsing Hai, or "Starry Lakes,” 
which, rising out of springs in the plain, form 
the beginnings of that mighty flood known 
many hundreds of miles farther east as China's 
Sorrow. 

Here we rested three days. 
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P pYNING spent most of the three days 
asleep, while Philipson was busy with Lo 
Eng overhauling stores and looking for fresh 
bearers. The men of Kiai had only contracted 
to come this far, but partly by enhanced re- 
,wards and partly by a judicious blend of 
threat and blandishment Philipson prevailed 
on. them to stay with us until relieved. The 
new company, of ten men, we raised at length 
from a wretched hamlet on the foothills south- 
ward of the lakes. They were tagliks (hill- 
men) of indeterminate race and small prepos- 
session, and they hadn’t been with us long 
before they gave us ample reason to regret 
the sturdy Ssiichuanese whose place they had 
taken. 

At dawn on the fourth day we struck out 
westward again, at the best pace we could 
make. We should soon be at heights where 
the "hot” weather nights are arctic and winter 
allows nothing human to live. It was Philip- 
son’s purpose to hold on this course until we 
cut across the route of his former journey, 
then to work by means of his maps to the obo 
among the mountains. Before we had trav- 
elled many days the country was rising sharp- 
ly again, its aspect changing from hour to 
hour. The scattered tamarisks of the plateau, 
were left far behind, now nothing grew to 
soften the staring nakedness of red sandstone 
and green slate but here and there a patch of 
wiry, bleached grass, out of which the ponies 
could get but a meagre supplement to the 
limited fodder we carried. Now and again 
we sighted the beautiful yellow-brown wild 
ass, sometimes the fleeting form of some type 
of antelope, while at night we were glad of 
our camp fire not only for its warmth, but 
also for the protection it gave us against the 
wolves we heard howling hungrily around us. 
Gradually, however, as we drew higher and 
higher, even these signs of life dropped out 
of the vast -desolation, and we saw nothing 
but an occasional herd oTyak, the wild bull 
of Tibet. 

Deeper and deeper we plunged into the 
mountain fastnesses. It was clear from the 
temperature our cooking water boiled at that 
we had risen to a great altitude', and Poyning 
and I were already troubled with height-sick- 
ness. 

Philipson was working toward the obo very 
much as if it were a point in the ocean and 
he was a mariner steering a course to it; he 
used his maps as a chart and checked our 
position by observations whenever the sky 
cleared. The lie of the land necessitated con- 
stant changes of direction, and sometimes we 
had even to deviate from Philipson’s former 
route, which, it will be remembered, he had 
followed on foot; but never would pur leader 


consent to jeave the course laid down on his 
maps unless it was physically impossible to get 
the ponies along it. As it was, our journey 
took us up and down steeps which rise in my 
mind to this hour like a ghastly dream— one 
of those nightmares when you imagine yourself 
to be clinging fly-like to a vertical wall at 
dizzy heights. But for the energy and skill 
and implacable resolve of Saunders Philipson 
I am perfectly certain we should never have 
got through at all, and even he couldn’t pre- 
vent the ponies from succumbing one by one 
to the tremendous work on scant fodder. Also, 
two of the tagliks lost their lives in- one day, 
flipping under their load and falling down a 
deep ravine. 

Worst of all, the obo hadn’t appeared, al- 
though by Philipson’s calculations we should 
have found it by now. Philipson kept up a 
dogged confidence, but I could see that even he 
was getting uneasy. He decided, before casting 
around, to push straight ahead for one more 
day’s march. This we did, and it was our worst 
day, yet. Two ponies dropped dead, and two' 
of the remaining bearers disappeared— where, 
we never discovered, though it is likely they 
lay down to the drowsy rest from which there 
is no awakening, and were quietly left by their 
own fellows. At last Philipson, who was on 
foot ahead, halted with a great cry. 

“This is the pass,” he shouted. “The obo is 
at the top end of it.” 

But when we came to the place it was five 
or six feet deep in drifts, and nobody short 
of a diviner could have said whether the obo 
was there or not'. It was too late to investigate 
now: dark was coming on. We retreated 
down the rugged slope and pitched camp. 

That night our thermometer went down to 
five degrees below zero, but the morning rose 
clear, with the wannest sun we had known 
for a week past. The whole party set to work 
digging, with any tool that came to hand, but 
it was to the sun we owed our discovery. Brisk 
runnels of water began to tinkle away down 
the slope, the face of the snow sagged and 
caved, until there appeared, fully thirty yards 
from the scene of our blind efforts, a curious 
green blotch against the white, Philipson 
ploughed through the soggy mess towards it 
with a whoop of exultation, and a moment 
later the three of us were dancing round the 
obo, cheering like schoolboys. There was no 
doubt about it being the one we sought: .you 
could see plainly the zigzag scratches where 
Philipson had scraped off the dead man’s 
message. 

W E WERE now in a regular fury to be 
gone. Perhaps not two days off was the 
end of our quest, the rim of that mysterious 
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dq>ressi'on we had eome so far to find. Philip- 
son at, onee laid out his eotnpas and set a 
couirse due west:, but at. that, moment 1 ob- 
served a. strange commotion among the 
bearers. They were galhered £n a group at 
some distance, iirom where we stood, and 1 . 
saw- one of them point to the sky with an ex.- 
pression of downright terror.. 

Excitedi as I was; 1 haM expected to see one 
of the monstrous; birds. o£ the legend flap out 
over the peak surrounding us„ but it wasn’t 
that. It was a black cloud’, no bigger than the 
cloud of holy writ, but curiously distinct from 
anything I had ever seen before. It was ex- 
pandiug swiftly under our eyes, and. looked, , 
on a gigan tic scale, exactly lale a big blob of 
ink that has fallen onto^ a blotter. But the 
really astonishuig. thing about it. was the 
speed with. whi<di. it w’as approaeliing., 

“Great Scott!” gasped Poyning.. “It's com- 
ing up as fast as a train!” 

If L hadn’t seert tliis type of cloud, before,. 
Philipson evrd’entEy had,, and recogpized it, 
for soHitething dangerous. He instantly or- 
dered; the tents;,, whrdr had j,tist been takeni 
down, to be opened out. and erected again, 
length-wise— one wall of caixvas fiye or six- 
fold and about six yamds long. Every rope 
and peg we jwwsessed we used to secure tfiis; 
one shelter, and coiTcentrated our whole camp 
under the: lee o£ it. These preparationsi were 
ruslaedl through, but oorae. too sooir. Wrthi a 
shriek the stormi; was upom us, flrst a terrific 
blast of wind, then, a withering burst of hail,, 
then thunder;' and after a while, when, the 
very snow was scoured, off the barreni steeps 
by the force ot ttfie tempest, blinding, clouds, 
of sand and grit that stung the skin like spirits, 
of flame.. It was a brand of storm, as 1 say, 
new to myr acsjuaintance,, and even in die rush 
and howB of it all I eotildn’t help noticing, 
with a6ton.ishmemt. that ahliougju the tliunder 
crashed like the splitting asunder of mouo- 
tainSk: we saw from first to last no. sign of. light- 
ning.. 

We croudicd under tlie barrier, European 
and native alike, and L wasn’t long in seeing 
the point of lumping, all out canvas together. 
Any . one tent by itself would have gone 
whirling on the wings of the stormv ‘but this, 
reinforced wali,. tlipugh the canvas balged 
as if it w'ould split the poles bent like 
rcedls in a current, lieM; and after withstand- 
ing its first fury, gathered strength from' the 
storm itself. Snow and. sand banked up against 
it, forming a drift some seven feet high,, be- 
hind whiciv SO’ long as the wind kept to the 
one q^uarter. we could laugh at it. 

The stcttm didn’t rise. IS.t» did it abate. 
When once the tJiunda p^sed, which, 
was about -an hour after, the firs,t squall, the 


wind settled down to blow- steadily, gale- 
strong. through the night. And tha t was a 
night of horror. By what 1 Judge to have been 
ten o’clock we were as near bozen. to death 
as men cam be and still live. 



Is ai Glass of Spaddtng, 
Bafiaslilng 
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At last there came a little lightening of the 
dense gloom, which having reckoned to be 
daybreak, we rose to take stock of our situ- 
ation. The pony was dead, as we knew he 
must be, frozen stiff and hard as iron. The 
Chinese servants and the bearers all appeared 
to have survived the night without frostbite; 
they had pooled ^iheir sheepskins and rolled 
themselves into one composite knot of hu- 
manity, which, in the circumstances,* was 
about the wisest thing they could have done. 
The storm was still blowing great guns, and 
even by that murky light we could see. an 
alarming change in the face - of the moun- 
tain; nothing but lumpy drifts everywhere, 
and every crevasse filled with treacherous, 
powdery snow. Worst and crowning disaster, 
our chronometer and watches were ruined. 
The all-penetrating dust which had been 
swirling in eddies and backwashes behind our 
shelter all night had not only filled our eyes 
and ears and mouths; it had got into every 
piece of clockwork we possessed. In future 
we should be reduced to guessing time from 
the sun, if visible, and our position in a land 
as unmapped as the^.ocean, by the roughest 
of dead-reckoning from distance travelled. 

The wind fell about mid-day, letting down 
a brisk fall of' show for some three hours; 
then the sky cleared, and we were shown the 
full direness of our calamity. Advance or re- 
treat was out of the question till the snow 
thinned, and we set about pitching a camp 
in the normal pattern— pulling down' our 
canvas wall and resolving it into three tents. 
This kept us busy till dark. An atmosphere 
of utter 'dejection was everywhere, which even 
Philipson’s dogged energy and .inspiration 
couldn’t lift. For myself, it was useless to de- 
ny 1 had ceased to believe we could win 
through. Our one great hope had failed us: we 
had been counting all along on “summer” 
weather, whatever the difficulties of the route; 
but this terrific blizzard proved that such reli- 
ance had been mere vain imagining. I could 
see Poyning was a prey to similar gloomy fore- 
bodings, and I know from the look of the 
hillmen that if we got any more help from 
them it would only be because of their mortal 
terror of Saunders Philipsoii. The Chinese 
servants alone seemed to have no thought of 
retreat. They wore the fatalistic look of^ men 
reconciled to death, and content to humor 
their master’s madness to the end. 

That night there was again a terrific ‘frost, 
but sheltered as we now were by a canvas 
wall on all sides, we felt it far less than before. 
At last, however, the cold awakened me, and 
sitting up, I was a good deal startled to see 
that the flap of the tent was open. I crept to 
it and looked out. In a direct line, and no 


great distance away, was the bearers' tent; 
and it seemed to me that instant that a figure 
was disappearing through their door. This 
was disquieting. If the hillmen deserted— as 
I made little doubt they would if a chance 
presented— they would get no wages except by 
robbery.. Could it be that the man I saw re- 
treating into their tent had just visited ours, 
and left the flap unfastened in his hurry? I 
turned to rouse Philipson and- report my sus- 
picions. This was queerer still. Philipson’s 
place was empty. 

N OW thoroughly puzzled, 1 .wrapped my 
sheepskin tight round me and stole out. 
I could see nothing, and heard nothing at 
first but muffled snores and the swish of the 
night wind. Then there seemed to mingle 
with these sounds a low mutter of talk, some 
way away. I crept towards the sound. As I 
drew near, pausing at every step to hsten, the 
noise resolved itself into something strangely 
familiar, which yet for the life of me I couldn’t 
place. I was now so close that I could hear 
the words. I stood racking my brains to re- 
member where I had heard the like before. 
Then it came to me, in about as curious a 
way as you could imagine. I had been fever- 
ish all day; now my eyes played me a trick. 

The scene was transformed. The shadowy 
snow-draped mountain side became the veran- 
dah of our inn at Nanking, and I was listen-’ 
ing again while Philipson spoke in that 
strange tongue that had so baffled me. The 
vision faded, but parts of it stood clear. I 
vyas actually^looking at Philipson now. I had 
- stolen to a sharp bluff of rock and was peep- 
. ing round the angle of it; and there, not twen- 
ty paces from me, assuredly was Saunders 
Philipson; beyond him, half hidden by his 
form, something tall and white. Then he 
himself was hidden in darkness, as was every- 
thing else, for a cloud crossed the moon. At 
the same instant there came a violent puff-of 
wind. When the moon shone out again I 
could see columns of snow, tall and white, 
being whirled up on all sides. 

I withdrew softly towards the tent, but be- 
fore I reached it there were quick footsteps 
behind me. I swung round. 

“What the devil are you doing here, Mir- 
lees?” demanded Philipson. 

“I woke and found the tent-flap open,” I 
said, "and came out to see what was up. But 
what are you doing yourself?”- 

He pointed to the sky, where black clouds 
were gathering as the wind freshened. “It 
sounded to me as if the storm was blowing 
up again,” he said. “If it comes on like yes- 
terday we shall have to get up and rearrange 
the tents.” 
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There was nothing to be said to this. It 
was a perfectly sound explanation. The only 
thing was, it was false. What Philipson’s ob- 
ject could be in lying to me I couldn’t fathom, 
though I lay awake pondering the mystery 
long after he was asleep: this much I knew, 
that for Saunders Philipson to depart from' 
the truth, there would have to be some ex- 
tremely potent cause. The wind continued 
to blow in gusts! but at last died down alto- 
gether, and I suddenly fell into a deep sleep 
myself. 

When 1 woke. Philipson had already left 
the tent. I could hear him rapping out sharp 
orders to the bearers, and on going outside 
myself, I found him energetically superin- 
tending the work of striking camp. For the 
leader of an expedition in such dismal straits 
as ours he seemed in wonderful spirits. The 
hillmen were not so cheerful. They wore a 
look not only of despair but evident terror, 
and one glance was enough to tell me we 
were going to have trouble with them. 

I bore a hand in getting the tents down, 
but suddenly there caught my eye something 
on the ground which held me stock-still, star- 
ing. It was a trail of footsteps in the snow, 
a double trail, as of someone going and com- 
ing; and it drew a straight line from the door 
of the bearers’ tent to the very spot where I 
had stood last night when I peeped round the 
angle of rock. That vague form disappearing 
into the tent hadn’t, tlien, been a trick played 
on me by my fevered eyeS. Philipson had had 
another watcher. 

We used our last sticks of fuel' for a fire to 
cook breakfast, and when we had finished 
the meal, one of the bearers cringed up to 
Philipson and knelt down, beating his fore- 
head on the ground; The man spoke, still 
with that curiously fixed expression of de- 
spair and fear that I had noticed on the faces 
of them all. Philipson heard him out, and 
dismissed the fellow with a quick word, where- 
upon he sprang up with alacrity and ran back 
to his fellows. 

"You understand what the man said?’’ quer- 
ied Philipson, turning to us. 

“Not a word.’’ 

“He voiced the unanimous desire of the 
gang to leave our service and go home. I told 
him they would be allowed to do so." 

The pair of us looked at him in surprise. 
“Grfeat Scott!” exclaimed Poyning. "What on 
earth for?" 

“Because," replied Philipson, very- positive- 
ly, "it was the one thing on this earth to do. 

I know that breed. I can stand the si)Pof them 
in a row and shoot them here if I like, but 
neither I nor anybody else can make them 
follow us farther.” 
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“Yet you thought we should have no more 
trouble with them?’’ 

"I did. At that time they feared me more 
than anything else in the world. Now a great- 
er terror has arisen.” 

“Why, what’s up with them?" 

“They believe the mountains are haunted 
hereabouts. One of them got up in the night 
and saw a devil." 

I gave an involuntary start, and I am sure 
Philipson noticed it. I felt his eyes were keen- 
ly on me. “Superstitious cattle, are they not, 
Mirlees?" he said. “But one thing is absolute- 
ly certain; it is a waste of time trying to re- 
move their superstition by argument. ( shall 
pay them off and let them go.” 

Poyning looked bewildered. “How in 
Hades are we to get the gear along?” he said. 

“Hump it ourselves. There will still be five 
of us to sliare it. Moreover, we can reduce 
the gear. IVe have not much farther to go." 

“What’s told you that?” 

The words were out before I realized 
had said them. Philipson looked at me, and 
for one instant there seemed almost a shadow 
of suspicion, of defiance, in his eyes. But only 
for an instant. When he answered me, he 
might have been a city man mentioning the 
hour of a train. 

“Plain common sense," said Saunders' Phil- 
ipson. 

66T)UT it to yourselves as "rational men,” he 

1 said. “The Tibetan Sbrang Chikya, who 
died on this spot, had strayed from his 
caravan, and he must have strayed a long 
way, since we are far west of any caravan route 
that I know of. Why he came in this direc- 
tion, which was the least likely to lead to 
safety, 1 do not know, but it is probable that 
the mountains remained wrapped in cloud 
and he lost his bearings, only to pick them 
up again when he got down into the valley 
and saw the sun. You will remember he de 
scribes the valley quite definitely as west of 
this spot. But we must assume from the fad 
that he had left the caravan presumably with- 
out preparation of any sort that he had little 
food with him, and how far could a man trav- 
el like that in these mountains? Certainly not 
much farther than we are from the nearest 
caravan route at this moment. Therefore I 
say the valley of great birds cannot be much 
beyond this point. Is not that sound logic?” 

There was no denying it was. 

“Then let us get on at once and find the 
valley." 

“Before the snow clears?” 

“If we wait for that we may be merely wait- 
ing for a fresh fall. We must make a dash for 
it. The sooner we are off these heights the 
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better. Never fear, I will find you a trackl" 

We paid off the bearers and parted com- 
pany with them forever. If I wanted proof 
thaf Philipson really believed we were near 
the end of the trail the way he dismissed those 
hillmen would have convinced me: he- not 
only gave them more than the stipulated 
wage, but all the surplus gear which, in his 
view, we should no longer require. They 
then filed off down- the pass, heading north- 
east. We ourselves divided the rest of the 
baggage into five packs, and struck due west 
by Philipson’s compass. 

And now we came to a stretch of our jour- 
ney beside which the worst that had gone 
before was mere pastime. Strive as I may, I. 
cannot get clear in my mind the events of the 
next few days. I wouldn’t even be sure how 
many days we travelled, for it is all a blurry 
nightmare to me, with nothing remaining dis- 
tinct but a ghastly memory of constantly in- 
creasing cold and misery and exhaustion. 
What few facts rise up vaguely out of the con- 
fusion I ’have tried to reassemble and set 
down in order, but I will stake nothing on 
them. 

It may be we didn't travel far as distance 
would be measured on the flat. There w^s no 
flat in that country to measure the distance on. 
All was sheer cliff or tremendous wall-sided 
ravine. The greater part of the time we 
seemed to be crawling along a mere thread 
of projecting ledge and looking down into 
awful abysses of rock and snow: and most 
perilous of all were the rare places where’ our 
route looked to be easier. We halted before 
one such, which I should -have said was a 
moderately passable snow-paved surface of 
rock, but after some hesitation Philipson 
shook his head and turned aside. 

We climbed a rugged scarp to the left, from 
which we could overlook the way we should 
have taken, and coming at length to a ledge 
broad enough to stand the five of us, Philipson 
stopped, picked up a fragment of rock, and 
heaved it over the cliff side. The stone clat- 
tered hoarsely down, then disappeared. in the 
fluid powdery snow, which closed silently in 
over it so that you wouldn’t have known the 
surface had been disturbed. 

"It is well that I did not let you go on,’’ 
muttered Philipson. "That means deep snow-; 
an enormous drift in a ravine. Not one of us 
would come out of it alive.’’ 

He led on, picking a way with extreme 
care and, as it seemed to me, a perfectly un- 
canny instinct for safety, but at the best our 
advance was no more than a laborious crawl. 
Though the snow had evaporated off the more 
exposed faces of the mountain, the treacherous, 
swallowing drifts were everywhere, and there 


was a fantastic suggestion about it all of cross- 
ing a flooded country by shallows. Time and 
again we halted while Philipson, mistrusting 
even his own intuition, hurled great stones 
into the crevasses to estimate whether they 
were “fordable” or not. 

Our last fire had been at the pass of the 
obo, and there, from the temperature of our 
boiling water, we calculated the elevation to 
be a little over eighteen thousand feet; and I 
am certain that from that point, though there 
were some deceptive drops, we worked in 
the long run considerably higher. Height- 
sickness and the consequent fever were now 
a normal state for us all, and though we bene- 
fited by the sedatives that Philipson dispensed, 
we remained in' a sort of chronic delirium. 
So rare was the atmosphere that even the 
exertion of our creeping advance brought on 
a terrible breathlessness and distress; blood 
trickled continually from our noses and ears, 
and we had to call a halt at least once about 
every fifteen minutes. 

These rests we took standing, Philipson 
would let nobody lie down till night fell; then 
two men remained awake at a time, to rouse 
the others before they had slept too long. 
We dared not allow any man to lie still for 
more than an hour at a stretch, or there- 
abouts, for as I have said we had no watches, 
for fear he shouldn’t wake at all; and I am 
convinced Philipson would have had us push 
on night and day but for the sheer impossi- 
bility of negotiating those dizzy slants and 
ledges in the dark. 

At last, weary beyond imagination, but with 
a tremendous thrill of renewed hope, we came 
into a long gully in the mountains. It ran 
between two vertical walls of rock, and though 
it descended sharply for. a considerable way 
ahead, we could see nothing beyond it but 
a blaze of golden sky where the sun was set- 
'ting. fiy common consent we halted in si- 
lence, and stared, and stared. I have never 
been nearer tears > in my life. I seemed to 
lose my grip.^Here, it looked, the mountains 
came to an end. There was a valley ahead, 
or at least a depression; if we had not found 
the object of our quest, we were to find re- 
lief from the frightful cold and exhaustion 
and height-fever of the last few days. 

"It appears,” said Philipson, in a queer, 
hollow voice, "that we are going to see our 
goal before long. Keep well in behind me.” 

He advanced cautiously, sounding the gully 
with the butt of his rifle as he went- Now in 
the far distance we could see peaks again, but 
they werc.;,right across in the eye of the sun; 
it became increasingly^ plain, there was lower 
ground between us and them. Philipson would 
halt from time to time, and stare before him 
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fixedly. Then we saw him drop the rifle and 
tear out his field glasses from their case. He 
swayed where he stood. A moment later he 
had turned a dead-white face to me and 
handed me the binoculars without a word. I 
took them mechanically and raised them to my 
eyes. Now it was 1 who staggered. The sun 
was by this time sunk half below the distant 
peaks, and its dazzle had faded. There, mov- 
ing across the gold-washed sky, were several 
black specks, far away, but having through 
the glasses all the appearance of enormous 
birds. 

Poyning had snatched the binoculars out 
of my hands and was looking for himself. It 
was the last thing he did that day. His 
strength, which he had forced to uphold him 
by an effort of will for which I should never 
have given him credit when he entered our 
lives at Nanking, now broke down utterly: he 
fell in- a heap, unconscious, and though we 
managed to bring him to with the last drain 
of brandy we possessed, he was unable to move 
hand or foot. He lay in the snow crying like 
a child. Ifwasn’t emotion-just his nerve-con- 
trol completely gone. 

Philipson looked at him and at me. “It 
is a pity," he said. “We must push on for the 
hour of dusk that is left— it may mean a cou- 
ple of thousand feet downwards. I cannot let 
him" sleep here.” 

Then without another word Saunders Phil- 
ipson picked up Stephen Poyning and carried 
him in his° arms. Lo Eng and 1 shared his 
pack in addition to carrying our own loads. 
Il was in vain for me to offer to take a turn 
with Poyning. Philipson grunted angrily. 

“Keep your breath for breathing, Mirlees,” 
he snapped. “It is as much as the three of 
you can do to move as it is. We must get on 
the fastest we can.” 

I picked up his rifle and took the lead my- 
self, feeling the way as he had done. At the 
end of the gully we had plainly come to the 
end of the heights, and there, deep down 
•before us, we could see a blur of light. It 
was gloriously easier going now. The moun- 
tain side was steep, but of a fairly good sur- 
face, and we made capital headway. The re- 
lieLwas uirspcakablc, and came with startling 
quickness as we worked down off that fright- 
ful roof of the world into the denser air below. 
We filled our lungs with it again and again, 
and I felt it intoxicate me like wine. Saun- 
ders Philipson carried his burden for fully 
an hour and a half, and only stopped then, 
1 am convinced, because dark had fallen. 

E PITCHED camp . and put Poyning to 
bed, then - turned in ourselves. Thefe 
was no danger in sleep now: We lay dbwn in 
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our sheepskins and slept till the sun was high 
in the heavens of a glorious day. 

And now we experienced for- the first time 
the full thrill of our discovery'. We were at 
the gates of an unknown land, a valley in this 
tremendous upheaved region of Asia which 
had remained hidden from the rest of the 
world all down through the ages. From where 
we stood outside our tent we could see the 
whole depression in a wonderful bird's eye 
view: above us, stupendous peaks towering 
into the_ sky, snow-clad and' dazzling and 
looking not a musket-shot away: below, a long 
even expanse of snow running straight down 
to the line where snow left off and “green 
vegetation began: farther down still, the cup 
of the valley, ringed round completely by 
mountain slopes like the one we stood on. a 
.smiling green hollow, with a large lake in the 
middlemf it aiid es'ident signs of human habi- 
tation. We could see through the glasses that 
the buildings of the city were uniformly 
white, but we were as yet too far away to 
descry anything more definite about them. 

Poyning was vastly the better for his long 
sleep, and as eager to push on as I was, and 
though Philipson maintained outwardly the 
businesslike air of reserve that had never 
entirely left him, I could see he was in a tre- 
mendous exultation. As he might well be. 
To have brought us safely over that journey 
from Nanking to the spot where we now stood 
was a feat bordering on the miraculous, and 
if there was another man on this earth that 
could have done it, I had not heard of him. 

“Breakfast first,” he said, smiling. “None 
of us can afford to take liberties with himself 
after what we have been through. Then we 
will go down and explore, but we will load 
the rifles first. After all, we know little of 
these people. Who can predict what kind of 
welcome they will give us?” 

After-events showed that we couldn’t. Lit- 
tle did we dream how we were to be received 
by the folk of the valley, or even how we were 
to get over the last lap of our tremendous 
journey. 

We packed up the two tents, and set out. 
Philipson ’s plan was that we should stalk the 
strange people very circumspectly, so that if 
they seemed hostile, we could at^Ieast beat a 
retreat up the mountainside as Sb'rang Chikya 
had done: in which case it would be well not 
to have scrapped our gear. The stuff was a 
boon to us, later on, but by no means in the 
way we had 'expected. 

We had been marching down the steep 
slant for about an hour when Philipson halted 
and looked from one side lo the other with 
an air of considerable uneasiness. We asked 
him what was awry. 
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He continued halted and. looking, and then: 
“That!" he cried, stretching an arm out over 
the great expanse of snow. 

- At first I could see no reason for alarm, 
but after a minute or two I became aware 
that something was happening to the snow. 
A broad patch at about a hundred yards to 
our left moved. It slid downward for a tew 
feet then halted; and I remember having 
at the moment a sort of fantastic impression 
that the snow was gifted with sense and 
stopped because we were looking at it. I had 
had many fancies, wilder even than that, dur- 
ing the past few days, and I make no doubt 
the others had too. But what Philipson now 
saw alarming in a little shifting snow, I hardly 
understood. It certainly lookcjd harmless 
enough to me. 

"I have noticed that once or twice since 
we started' this morning,” he said, "and I do 
not like it. There has been ah unusually 
heavy fall— n^ doubt it came with the blizzard 
the other night. The mountains ate top- 
heavy. There it is again!” 

This time it looked more pronounced, and 
a lot less innocent. Almost up to where we 
stood the snow began to slide slowly and 
gently downward, a fe\y feet, at a time,0then 
halting. But always resuming its curious mo- 
tion at shorter intervals. Looking all round us, 
we saw that the slide was becoming more and 
more general: as far as the eye could reach, 
the great white mantle was sliding and stop- 
ping, sliding and stopping, ^rucking lip here 
and there over a rise in the ground, with an 
effect like a gentle swell of the sea. Then at 
last my fuddled wits began to grasp what was 
really happening. There were millions of 
tons of snow on that vast mountain side. The 
layers next the earth were melting, causing 
the great mass to lose its grip. It would all 
slide soon. There would be an availanche. 

"Quick!” cried Philipson. "If we have 
something to keep us afloat we may have a 
chance— otherwise none. Take off your 
packs!!’ 

We opened out the two rolled tents and 
folded them flat, into a sort of raft about five 
feet square, ribbing this with the tent-poles 
and rifles laid crosswise on the underside and 
lasting the whole tightly with guy ropes. 
There was barely time to complete the work 
before the rush was upon us, swirling round 
us thigh-deep for all the world like the surge 
of a strong current sweeping in over flat sands. 
We flung ourselves on to the raft, which im- 
mediately started to ride down on the shifting 
snow. For perhaps a minute the motion was 
pleasantly gentle. Philipson took advantage 
of this breather to allot^us positions: he him- 
self sat forward, holding the stoutest of the 


tent-poles, which he had kept out, in his hands 
like a paddle; Poyning and I were just behind 
him, grasping the ropes with one hand and 
Philipson’s sheepskin with the other; while 
the two Chinese secants squatted behind us, 
their orders being to hang on like leeches 
themselves and catch any man who might be 
jolted out of his seat and swept backwards. 

I T WAS a good move, turning our gear into 
this queer, toboggan-like contraption; with- 
out it, we should have sunk into the rapidly 
deepening, down-sliding mass, and ^een 
smothered in an instant. As it was, our raft' 
for a time rode the avalanche to admiration, 
being too broad to sink in, and checked by 
the rib-like poles and ropes that went under 
it from adding the speed of sliding to the 
pace already given it by the moving snow. 
Soon, however, matters changed considerably 
for the worse. 

The avalanche was gaining force- and vol- 
ume, but with a decrease in the slant of the 
mountain, side the resistance was increasing, 
so that there became more and more evident a 
tendency for the surface snow to roll on over 
that deeper down. Three times we were struck * 
by a heavy wave from behind and well nigh 
"pooped.” More than once, grazing it by 
inches, we shot past a sharp snag of up^and- 
ing rock, against which the snow was breaking 
and spouting into the air in a high cascade. 

It couldn’t last. .1 imagine the avalanche 
had now reached a slope of the niountain not 
normally covered at all, and as the deep surge 
shallowed out, its surface broke, like rapids 
of a river. The gentle rustle of the snow when 
it started to move had now risen to a hoarse 
roar, like the roar of the sea but with a strange^ 
muffled note in it more terrible than the ^adi 
and boom of surf. Philipson stuck doggedly* 
to his steering pole, but there was no steering 
our crazy craft in that awful race. Jolt after 
jolt shook us, and at each one 1 saw Poyning 
and Philipson swing to and from me, as if we 
were on elastic. The ribs were clearly fetched 
adrift; there was no longer anything to stop 
the raft doubling up and being submerged. 
At last, with a fearful jerk, we were shot 
clean into the air. The shock of pitching 
threw me backwards, but I felt nobody be- 
hind me. Ah Sing and Lo Eng were gone. 

"She will smash up now,” yelled Philipson 
over his shoulder. "When it comes, keep your 
limbs stretched out stiff!” 

The crash came almost as he spoke. The 
raft heaved up, then plunged, and 1 found 
myself whirled down in a tremendous roaring, 
suffocating mass of snow, with nothing in my 
hand but a fretted rope’s end. I spread-eagled 
myself and stiffened my arms and legs, and I 
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imagine it was to that I owed my life; for 
though I was often submerged to the point of 
stifling, I remained near the surface for the 
most part, and could get a deep breath now 
and again w’hen some sudden upheavel of the 
snow-torrent threw me to the top. Once my 
heel struck something hard, and the leg be- 
came numb and dead from that instant on. 
Had 1 been rolling in a ball it might have 
been my head, in which case I should certainly 
not be putting this record on paper now. 

I felt myself sink suddenly deeper. The 
snow rushed over me, I was madly fighting for 
breath, with a bewildered sense of plunging 
into the veiy - bowels of the sea, at frightful 
speed. Then came a blinding flash of light 
in front of my eyes. 

I must have lain unconscious for, an hour, 
for that’s the time Poyning said it took him 
to find me. He had been much luckier. When 
the raft broke up the main portion of it re; 
mained, apparently, under his body and kept 
him riding afloat for fully a minute after the 
rest of us had disappeared. Philipson he lost 
sight of just after me. but he himself had 
been supported by the canvas to the end, 
until, with a blow that winded him but did 
nothing worse, he was brought up sharp in 
.a hollow far down the mountain side. 

The place where I lay was about two feet 
deep, but the snow was fast sagging and melt- 
ing. I must have rolled here after the ava- 
lanche had knocked the senses out of me. 
I lay on my back in the soggy snow while 
Poyning opened my sheepskin and felt me all 
over for broken bones. Wherever his fingers 
pressed I acited and throbbed; the ankle 
I had. struck in my descent was hurting abom- 
inably, and for some minutes I tJiought I 
should never rise from my back again. Poyn- 
ing took off the boot and gaiter and wrapped 
round a rough-and-ready cold compress made 
out of a handkerchief and a handful of snow, 
which was a wonderful relief; and after a bit, 
with his help and using as a crutch the rifle 
he had picked up from the wTeck of the raft, 
I found I could stand and just hobble. 

The change from highei up the mountain 
was little short of astounding. In those few 
minutes we had passed from the arctic zone 
to the temperate, and farther down still there 
appeared to be yet greater transitions. Even 
here the air was oppressively hot to the lips 
after the icy heights we had crossed. The 
point we stood on was plainly a grassy slope 
well below the snow line, where the descend- 
ing avalanche, thinning over some miles of 
snowless ground, had petered out by sheer 
force of distance. 

It was well nigh impossible, looking at this 
regular scarp, to realize the tremendous rug- 


gedness and cold and rarefied air of the 
mountain above, though the snow-clad pinna- 
cles which ringed rourtd the valley still looked 
deceptively near. Below us stretched the val- 
ley, broad, fertile, watered by the intensely 
blue lake plumb in the middle, and to judge 
by the warmth where we stood far above it, 
at. least sub tropical in climate. The white- 
walled city on the fringes of the lake was now 
much more distinct, and beyond this we saw, 
rising out of the grassy plain, several of the 
gigantic birds we had sighted from the gully 
last night. 

Our first concern was to find what had 
happened to Philipson and the Chinese serv- 
ants. From where we stood we scanned the 
slope In all directions, but could see no sign 
of any one of them. We then began a method- 
ical search, binding together our two cast 
sheepskins and standing them up sheaf-wise 
for a landmark on the hillside, and working 
slowly up and down the slant at about thirty 
yards apart. I’ve said the mountain here was 
regular, which it was in the main, though 
there were any number of shallow basins in 
which an army of men could have concealed 
themselves by lying flat; but as we searched 
dip after dip and drew blank, lower and low- 
er fell my hopes. Our comrades must have 
sunk into deep snow as soon as they fell off 
the raft, and even had they escaped death 
by battering in the avalanche, they must have 
met it quickly by suffocation. Somewhere un- 
der that great white cloak on the mountain 
side they lay, and not until the snow was 
gone, it seemed, should we find their bodies. 
Yet we kept searching still, hoping against 
hope, and so intent on the task that we were 
lost to what was happening behind us. 

T heard Poyning raise a sh%rp cry. He was 
looking back over our tracks towards the place 
where we had left the sheepskins. There, 
gathered in a knot, were some half dozen tall, 
white-robed strangers, who stared at the filthy 
and unsightly garments, then at us their pos- 
sessors, plainly in an extremity of surprise. 

B ut if the strangers were surprised, we 
were startled. The appearance of them 
was matter for aniazement indeed. Of the 
whole half df)zen not one stood, I judge, less 
than six feet three or four inches in height, 
and the impression ol great stature was ac- 
centuated by the fact that they all wore long 
flow'ing robes the hem of which swept the fast- 
melting snow at their feet; but it was their 
faces that set me gaping. /Vnybody with ex- 
perience of native races knows that the Mon- 
golian countenance, though it may vary great- 
ly, always preserves certain contours and exag- 
gerations which are unmistakable. These men 
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vere no Mongols. Nor was their skin, though 
ripely tanned by sun and wind, of the peculiar 
Mongol pigment, '^ese men were a Cau- 
casian, stock. The hair of their bare heads, too, 
crisp and wavy and of a rich chestnut brown 
shading off into black, spoke plainly of Aryan 
races and the West, 

Their leader, a magnificent old man who 
topped even his fellows by a few inches, was 
grey and austere, and he stood there with his 
beautifully chiselled features turned towards 
us in a long stare of inquiry. Then words 
passed between him and the others— apparent- 
ly his attendants— and one of the most youth- 
ful looking took a few steps in our direction 
and hailed us. The words were spoken In a 
clear, resonant voice, totally unlike the throt- 
tled utterance of Asia, but listen closely as I 
might I couldn’t place the language. We re- 
mained halted, wondering what was going to 
happen next. It was impossible to tell from 
the cold impassive demeanor of the strangers 
whether their attitude was intended to be 
hostile or friendly, but I knew well enough 
that the words that had been spoken were a 
command. The situation was getting irksome. 
Our comrade lay somewhere on that hillside, 
perhaps dying, and every instant we wasted 
here we might be throwing away his life. 

“Plenty of time to converse with these 
statuesque heroes later,” Poyning said, turning 
away. ‘Tm going to look for Philipson." 

But the newcomers seemed to think other- 
wise. Three of them ran up and stood be- 
tween us and the mountain top, waiting for 
the others to approach, which they at once 
did, the tall greyhead leading. They spoke 
to us again in that strange tongue I couldn’t 
place. 

Then I tried my stock of languages, which, 
so far as regions between the Caspian and 
the China Sea are concerned, is richer than 
most- men’s. I spoke to them in Tibetan, 
Mongol, several brands of Chinese, Turki, 
even in dialects of the. Khirgiz Steppes that 
I had picked up some yeirs before, but all to 
no effect. I made all kinds of excursions into 
sign language, but I was in such a fever of 
impatience that I make no doubt my gestures 
became merely wild and unintelligible. 

At last I could stand it no longer. “You 
foolsl” I blurted out in English. “The man’s 
dying, and here are we gabbling like a lot 
.of fishwives!” 

With that I broke away from them. It was 
a futile step. Two of them were upon me in 
an instant, pinioning my arms in a grip of 
steel. Even without my game ankle I shouldn’t 
have stood an earthly chance with -those giants. 
I was dragged back into their midst. They 
spoke to us sternly, in the same elusive tongue. 


Suddenly, Poyning began to struggle in the 
grasp of two of the men who had also seized 
him, and uttered some words that at once 
struck my ear with a curiously familiar note. 
I stared at him, as did the strangers, but a mo- 
ment after they had released his arms and were 
nodding their heads with some appearance of 
comprehension. They answered him, speaking 
slowly and distinctly. 

I listened to the halting dialogue, and the 
longer I listened the more familiar the sounds 
became. It was something that had reached 
my ears before, and that recently. Then, with 
a violent start, I remembered where. This 
language, or something very like it, was the 
one I had heard Philipson use on the balcony 
of Nanking, and- again in the pass of the obo. 

"What the devil are you talking to them, 
Poyning?” I cried. 

He turned to me with an uncommonly ex- 
cited look. "It seems that my qualifications 
can be of use in the East after all,” he replied. 
"I have been speaking to these men in Greek.” 

Then it dawned on me. That was why the 
language had seemed so strangely familiar. I 
knew Greek, but not the Greek that Poyning 
spoke. I had learned to pronounce my Greek 
in the straightforward, almost phonetic man- 
ner of a schoolboy of the nineties. Poyning, 
coming later, had been taught the pronunci- 
ation that modern pundits imagined to have 
been used in the days of Pericles and Aristotle. 
Here was a race speaking Greek— apparently 
ancient Greek— in a way that Poyning, if with 
considerable difficulty, could understand. It 
must have been the most triumphant vindi- 
cation of an educational theory in history.' 

"I have told them we have comrades yet to 
pick up,” said Poyning, "and I have given 
parole that we will not run away. 'These 
people will help us search." 

"But how in the name of riddles did you 
tumble to what they’re saying? I don’t under- 
stand a word of it." 

"Nor could I for some time. It’s a much 
more melodious version of the language than 
ours, and there are words I have to guess the 
meaning of, but once I got a hint what to lis- 
ten for, it began to come clearer. God knows 
who these people are, Mirlees. They’re cer- 
tainly speaking classical Greek.” 

The strangers, directed by the tall grey- 
head, got into extended order with the silent 
precision of men accustomed to discipline, 
and worked slowly up the mountainside. We 
were soon .back into deep snow, and it was 
hereabouts we made our first discovery— a 
melancholy one. A brown hand was sticking 
out of the white pall. A moment later I was 
looking at the dead bodies of our two Chinese 
servants, the faithful Lo Eng and Ah Sing. 
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They were bruised all over, but it seemed 
they had met their end by suffocation under 
the overwhelming torrent. 'A space was bared 
on the hillside, and the .dead men laid out 
on it. 

Poyning turned to me, his face twisted with 
grief. “Philipson must be lower down— buried, 
too, or we should have seen him,” he said. 

He spoke something to the old greyhead, 
who ordered the party to turn about. I now 
saw a body of men about thirty strong ap- 
proaching, some of.them bearing litters. How 
they had come to know they were wanted I 
couldn’t fathom. The body of our comrade 
must soon come to light now, if only by rea- 
son of the melting of the snow, which was 
happening so fast that the lower slopes of the 
mountain already ran brisk with runnels of 
water. And yet the search was a long one. 
From the way the snow lay it had plainly been 
deflected this way and that by the varying 
slant; Philipson’s body had no dpubt been 
carried far to one side. 

It was a shout from one of the newcomers 
that announced he had been found. I hob- 
bled towards him, looking, yet fearing to 
look; but at this moment there was a most 
queer and unexpected diversion. Several of 
the valley men had run up and were on the 
spot before I could get near. I heard a cry 
go up from among them. They drew back", 
one and all, and fell to their faces in the 
snow. 

T he sight pulled me up standing, but only 
for a moment. In my own excitement I 
didn’t stop to wonder what rt could mean, 
but pushed eagerly to the front and knelt be- 
side our leader. To my unutterable joy he 
was alive. The face was white and drawn, 
the lips an ugly'>blue, but I wanted only a 
glance to tell me the breath was still in his 
body. Then, suddenljf I felt myself grasped by 
the shoulder. The tall greyhead stood over 
me and pulled me angrily away. There was 
no arguing the point. I was dragged back to 
a spot some distance off, whither the whole 
party, with the exception of greyhead. and 
two men I took to be physicians, followed. 
Poyning had now arrived, and he too was 
sternly motioned not to approach. 

He faced the stranger nearest Irim and put 
an indignant query. The man appeared to 
be, like all the rest, in 'a state of excitement 
barely controllable, but he muttered some- 
thing, in answer to Poyning, and I knew by 
Poyning’s face that the hearing was good. 

"Philipson will live, according, to this fel- 
low,” he said, "but we are forbidden to go 
near.” 

We clasped hands in silence. Never till 


then had either of us realized to the full, I 
fancy, what Saunders Philipson meant to us 
—how we little short of worshipped the man, 
and what an irreparable calamity his death 
.would have been. For myself, I felt at the 
same time a sort of vague, unreasoning jeal- 
ousy against these strangers who seemed de- 
termined to take him from us. Something 
similar was clearly passing through Poyning’s 
mind. 

“These people, Mirlees,” he said to me after 
we had Tjeen kept standing there a matter of 
five minutes, "are behaving with a coolness 
that comes perilously near to check. Damn it 
all, whose friend is Philipson?” 

It seemed to me that' the tall greyhead, who 
had joined us, started slightly at the name. 
He was scanning our faces with a curious in- 
tentness. Poyning spoke to him, whereupon 
he took on for the first time a faint flicker of 
a smile, and answ’cred my companion with 
words in which I caught a note of sympathy; 
then his features resumed their stern, statu- 
esque calm, and he reminded me of nothing so 
forcibly as some beautiful Grecian marble. 

"Whatever the reason is,” I whispered, 
"they seem to be vastly taken with him. You 
weren’t here when they found his body. Poy- 
fiing, every man jack of them plunked down 
onto his face!” ' 

He gave me a queer look. "I wonder,” he 
said, slowly, “whether Philipson knew more 
about this place than he ever told us? Sup- 
posing, for instance, he had ever been here 
before—” 

I instinctively turned my eyes toward the 
spot where Philipson lay. Although we weren’t 
allowed to approach, no attempt was made to 
prevent us from looking at .what was going 
on; and as we were barely twenty yards -away, 
i can vouch pretty confidently for what I saw. 
The physicians had laid their case of salves 
and bandages on a cloth on the wet ground, 
and had placed against each of Philipson's 
wrists a cubical box in dark wood, about the 
size of a studio camera. 

The notion that at once occurred to me 
was some 'form of electric battery, but later I 
had reason to believe that explanation felt 
very far short of the truth. A moment’s re- 
flection would have told me this now, for no 
sound came from the boxes, and no applica- 
tion of the crude material force we call elec- 
tricity could have caused our comrade to re- 
vive as he now did. His limbs were stirring, 
'and I distinctly saw his lips ritove. 

The physicians detached the boxes and re- 
placed them in one of the larger caskets. The'y 
were talking to Philipson now, and he was an- 
swering them, with perfect fluency, in the 
language of this valley. 
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At last .the physicians rose to their feet, 
made a profound genuflexion, and beckoned 
to the bearers of a sumptuous litter, who had 
come up the hillside towards them. Two other 
litters bore the dead bodies of Ah Sing and 
Lo Eng, and a fourth I was given myself, since 
with an ankle like mine I could hardly hope 
to complete the long tramp down into the 
city on foot. Philipson's litter traveled well 
ahead of us, and I saw that a bodyguard had 
at once formed round it. 

As we neared the city, I realized' more and 
more that my first impression of it had erred 
greatly on the side of undervaluation. If it 
seemed imposing from a distance, now it was 
of a magnificence hardly to be conceived. 
Every building was of pure white marb.le, 
which must have been plentiful in the sur- 
rounding mountains, and of a severe beauty 
and grandeur that simply took my breath 
away. 

You had no need to ask yourself where 
this architecture had come from. It was 
Greek, magnificently and marvelously Greek. 
Long, broad avenues of marble delicately cam- 
bered, and fringed with pollarded cypresses of 
variety I’d never seen before, ran between the 
lines of buildings rectangularly as in the new- 
est Yankee city, but broken here and there by 
gardens of sub-tropical plants. 

Carved work in a perfection of outline 
abounded everywhere, in ram’s-hom and fruit- 
basket capitals of the columns, in gleaming 
white statuary by the wayside, in marble 
friezes and caryatids of the buildings. You 
would have called this city a magnified and 
transfigured vision of Athens in the golden 
age, yet here and there were places where the 
architects had seemingly experimented with 
foreign styles. More than once my eye caught 
a glimpse of winged figures in bas-relief and 
the florid honeysuckle decoration, and those 
impulses, if my memory serves me, came out 
of ancient Assyria. 

W E WERE soon into a part of the city 
that w’as thickly populated, and it was 
plain our coming had thrown the people into 
an intense excitement. We too had a body- 
guard how; nobody was let come near, yet 
despite the distance and the mask-like reserve 
that seemed to be the common attribute of the 
whole people, we knew we were being scanned 
with a mighty, repressed curiosity. We could 
see this also: whatever about our comrade 
caused him to be saluted with reverence by 
the scouts on the mountain, that emotion was 
shared by the populace down here, among 
whom word of us seemed to have spread like 
blown fire in a brushwood. Philipson’s litter 
was. about fifty yards ahead. As it passed, the 


city folk one and all prostrated themselves, 
and the spectacle of these people lowering 
their heads to earth before a stranger from 
the outer world was. to say no more of it, a 
striking one. 

The crowd, indeed, wotdd have been im- 
posing in any situation, for they were about 
as splendid a collection of human beings as I 
ever beheld, or could dream of. The long 
flowing robe, great stature, and clean-cut 
beauty of featvire seemed to be universal; and 
so close the adherence to type that it struck 
me at otice a newcomer's prime difficulty 
among this people would be the distinguish- 
ing one face from another. Doubles, thought 
1, must be plentiful, and I found afterwards 
that this was indeed so. 

The valley couldn't have been more than a 
few thousand feet above sea level, for down 
here the air seemed to us, after our moun- 
taineering, of a tropic heat. We were forced 
to discard: our heavy clothes one by one, and 
these loathsome, travel-polluted rags' the at- 
tendants solemnly carried for us. We must 
have cut a boorish and grotesque figure among 
these clean, graceful giants of the valley, but 
never a smile met us over our ridiculous ap- 
pearance; if we had aroused a burning curi- 
osity, little show’ed itself on the faces of these 
people but, a grave, silent dignity amounting 
almost to awe. 

We passed on. as if in some fantastic sleep- 
walking. One day gone, we had been fighting 
for bare life in regions of terrible cold ,and 
appalling desert solitude; now we were 
plunged into the midst of what was plainly 
one of the highest civilizations this world has 
seen. Time and again I tapped my knee 
sharply with the rifle -that lay beside me on 
the litter, to make sure it wasn't all a delirious 
mirage of the mountains, but the vision, if 
vision it was, wouldn't disperse. 

Poyning walked wdth wide-open ' eyes, mut- 
tering continually to himself. "It can't be 
real, you know,” I heard him say. "We shall 
wake in a minute— in the snow’. The gods are 
laughing at us. They’ve dropped us in a 
dream valley, peopled with phantom Olym- 
pians!” 

“How in the name of mystery do these 
people come to be buried here?’’ I asked. 
"Why has the w'orld never heard of them?” 

Poyning pulled his w'its together with an 
effort. "That’s as deep a riddle to me.” he 
replied. "But from what I remember of those 
ghastly heights— supf>osing w’e have left them 
—I should say the world hasn’t had much 
chance to look into the matter.” 

I followed his gaze round the vast amphi- 
theatre of mountains, w’hich tow’ered into the 
sky on every side of the valley. I am no 
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geologist, and never harbored any kindness 
whatever for the layman who holds forth on 
sciences outside his ken. For that reason I 
offer no explanation as to how this broad, 
deep depression originally came to exist in 
the heart of the greatest upheaved region on 
our planet. I will be content to record sober- 
ly and barely what my own eyes saw: that the 
valley was completely mountain-locked, and 
apparently couldn’t have been approached 
from any point with much less than the trem- 
endous difficulty and hardship we ourselves 
had experienced in getting here. 

Then, in one breath the pair of us raised a 
cry. 

Away to the west, a flock of the gigantic 
birds were flying. And now, frOm this point 
in the centre of the valley, we were near 
enough to realize fully the stupendous pro- 
portions of those creatures. Not only were 
they bigger by far than any bird now extant 
in the outer world: they must have eclipsed 
even the greatest of the winged reptiles that 
have come down to us fossilized in the Juras- 
sic limestones. 

Poyning had halted, grasping the edge of 
the litter and staring spellbountl. One of the- 
attendants jogged him gently by the elbow, 
and pointed ahead, but Poyning shook the 
man off, sweeping the western sky with his 
arm ind uttering something in the language 
of the valley. I saw the ghost of a smile on 
the attendant’s face, and heard him answer. 

Poyning stumbled on, biting his lips. 

"What does he say?” I cried. "Have they a 
name for the things?” 

"Yes,” said Stephen Poyning, "and a very 
simple one. They are not birds at all. They 
are men.” 

CHAPTER V 

THE SECRET OF THE HIDDEN RACE 

I STARED at the great wheeling, swooping 
forms till I thought my eyes would have 
dropped out of my head. We moved bn, 
but I was still gazing when the low gable of 
a building came between and shut them from 
our view, yet not by any manner of means 
could I bring myself to believe I’d been look- 
ing at men. That could only mean men flying 
on artificial wings. The flight of those crea- 
tures was, on a grand scale, the graceful, easy, 
perfectly poised flight of a gull or a swallow, 
which no human ingenuity could imitate. 
Clearly Poyning had mistaken what the atten- 
dant said to him— an .explanation credible 
enough when I remembered that he himself 
admitted there were words in the language of 


'this people that he could merely guess. And 
there, for the time being, I had to be content 
to let the mystery rest. 

The crowd had steadily grown denser as we 
advanced, and our bodyguard had more and 
more difficulty in screening us from close scru- 
tiny. The cumulative effect of these ranks up- 
on ranks of gigantic folk was most peculiar: 
it gave me the impression that I was of dumpy 
stature, while Poyning. as I noticed from my 
place on the litter, looked a downright .dwarf 
against such a background. In all that throng 
I saw no full-grown man under six feet, many 
stood well above, and giants .of seven feet 
were by no means rare. Everywhere we saw 
the bare heads of dark brown or black hair, 
the wonderfully chiselled clean-shaven faces, 
and the penetrating black eyes of the men 
who had first met us on the hillside. 

There were women in the crowd, too, clad 
not greatly unlike- the men, but whereas the 
hair of the latter usually reached no lower 
than the shoulders and 'was sometimes even 
shorter, the women wore theirs in luxuriant 
coils bound over the nape of the neck. It was 
impressive and. profoundly fascinating to watch 
these people. Not- only was there on every 
face a dignity which, while it never became 
solemn, broke into lighter shades very seldom 
indeed, but the whole concourse moved with 
a superb, willowy grace that to my mind was 
poetry itself. 

At length we came to a halt. Philipson’s 
litter detached itself frorn the procession and 
disappeared through the pillared portals of a 
broadrfaced building that reminded me of 
"restorations” of the Erechtheiim of Athens, 
while we passed on to a. house of similar cast, 
but smaller and plainly of less importance. 
The building was of one tallish storey, ap- 
proached by a flight of low steps in white 
marble; Ionic column's supported the massive 
portico, with its blank cornice and gently 
gabled roof, and behind this, in the wall prop- 
er, a door of some dark wood gave entrance 
to the interior. 

The tall greyhead, whose riame we had dis- 
covered to be Kalliboas— that is the nearest I 
can get in our letters to the very musical way 
we always heard it pronounced— now led 
through to rooms that had been made ready 
for us. They were severe and undecorated, 
^hese chambers, but after the barbarisms of 
camp life* in the Tibetan mountains they 
seemed absolutely luxurious. The walls were 
all plain marble, built in great blocks beauti- 
fully smoothed and united by a. white cream- 
like mortar, very little of which appeared, 
however, as the blocks fitted almost face to 
face. The floor was likewise marble, bare, ex- 
cept for here and there a rug about half an 
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inch thick, made of a fabric that was put to 
a variety of uses in the valley'. 

It seemed to me to be a sort of linen, ex- 
tremely soft and fine in texture, and so woven 
and interwoven as to give it the stoutness of 
felt. This same lawnlike material was used to 
upholster the couches, the only furniture, 
which were built of the same dark wood as 
the house door. We discovered afterwards tliat 
chairs were unknown, and that the tables used 
for meals consisted of low platforms placed 
between the couches, the diners always reclin- 
ing to take their food. 

It seemed strange there should be no tables 
of our pattern, if only for writing purposes, 
but the explanation was stranger than the 
fact. Writing was comparatively neglected. 
I found out before I had been in the valley 
long that there was a drama among that com- 
munity, and an exuberant literary art, but 
these were practiced for the greater part orally 
and in public; and so keen were the powers 
of memory commonly possessed, that- writing 
for the sake of recording accurately was hard- 
ly necessary. What writing was done mainly 
took the form of decorative carving on stone. 
We had passed close by several examples of 
this on our way, into the city, and if we still 
harbored any doubt as to the true origin of 
the language, those inscriptions finally di- 
spelled it. The styles of chisel-writing were 
many, from straight-lined majuscules to the 
most ornate and flowing hand, but the base 
of it all was unquestionably the alphabet 
known to the world at large as Greek. 

Two sandalled attendants appeared, cross- 
ing the marble floor with scarcely a sound, 
and to these Kalliboas turned us over with 
orders to see to our wants. We were taken to 
one side of the building, where we found a 
row of baths, each built into the floor and 
filled witli enough warm w'ater to float a 
gro%\Ti man— even one of the giants of the 
valley— comfortably. The attendants relieved 
us of the rest of our travel-smirched rags, laid 
down a pile of towels of the ubiquitous linen- 
like stuff, and with a word to Poyning, whom 
they had discovered to be our linguist, they 
went. 

Poyning crowed with delight as he stared at 
the water. I am r»pcn to admit that I was 
grinning— at Poyning. 1 couldn't help it. 
When I remembered the dandy figure he’d cut 
during the earlier stages of the expedition, 
and saw him now after weeks of forced absten- 
tion from washing, tlie contrast was irresis- 
tibly absurd. His hide was scaly with filth. 

Poyning glared at me. “They don't appear 
to go in for mirrors here, Mirlecs,” he said 
rather severely, “or you'd see you are in a 
pretty loathsome condition yourself.'' 


I looked around the bathing cMiainber. 
“They don't seem to go in for soap, either," 
I said, “and that's worse.” 

“Eh? No, apparently not. The fellow made 
no mention of what' we were to wash with. I 
suppose the idea is to liri and soak. Here 
goes!” 

He fluiig himself into the water and 
stretched his limbs "with renewed crows of 
delight. 

I watched him for a moment or two, until 
something in his appearance attracted my gaze 
more insistently, and I stared with such in- 
tentness that Poyning demanded what was up. 

“What does the water feel like?” said I. 

"Gorgeous. Why?” 

“Look at yourself, man!” 

Poyning looked. He jumped out of the 
water as if he had been' stung, then stared 
dow'n at his own limbs and up at me in be- 
wilderment. 

“Ye gods! ’ he gasped. “You saw me before 
1 got in, Mirlees. I’m not dreaming, am I?” 

“If you are, I am too. You were filthy as 
any Tibetan. It must be something in the 
water.” 

I got into one of the other baths, and saw 
the same startling purification overtake my 
own grimy limbs. I am convinced, too, the 
water had not only the trick of cleansing like 
magic, but some strange heSling virtue; it left 
the body with a sense of supreme comfort, the 
skin soft and smooth; -and if there was any 
unpleasant after-effect, I never observed it, 
though I used these baths daily from that lime 
on. As I lay there, the dull throb of my in- 
jured ankle melted gradually away, not to 
return. And perhaps, the queerest part of it 
all was that the water looked as clean when 
we got out as when we got in. 

A t THE very moment we had dried our- 
selves the attendants reappeared without 
being summoned, in a way that reminded me 
strongly of the way the litter-bearers turned up 
on the hillside; and we were taken off with 
the formidable stubble then disfiguring our 
chins. Here again that strange healing water 
took the place of soap. A white marble basin 
of it was given us, together with a curious sort 
of vegetable sponge and half a dozen razors 
with straight handles of rock crystal, looking 
more like surgical knives than an outfit to 
shave with. Yet we had to admit that the 
oj>eration, which one of the attendants per- 
formed for us, was swift, painless, and effec- 
tive. The servants now brought us each a 
suit of the very simple lawn garments and 
sandals we had seen everywhere, which having 
put on, we were taken back to the main hall 
to eat. 
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The meal was simple in the extreme, con- 
sisting only of delicate white birds and plain 
vegetables, yet I had never in my life eaten* 
tastier food. The birds were rather larger than 
pigeons, and the vegetables, though I couldn’t 
give a name to one'of them, seemed not great- 
ly unlike the lettuces and artichokes and what 
not that figure in our European bills of fare. 
In the method of cooking, however, there 
must have been a wide divergence, lor though 
•the stuff was presented quite plain, somehow 
or other a most exquisite flavor had been im- 
parted to it. I may say here that every meal 
we afterwards ate in the' valley was hardly less 
simple than this one, and that we throve 
mightily on the plain diet.. The natives them- 
selves regarded anything in the way of elabor- 
ate food with absolute detestation, and even 
their banquets were what we should call Spar- 
tan in their simplicity. 

After the discomforts of camp life we made 
no bones about eating a meal lying down, but 
it took us aback to find nothing was given us 
to eat with. Even in the roughest stages of 
our tramp across the mountains we’d never 
been reduced to less than a clasp-knife. The 
food now laid before us, however, had already 
been divided into handy mouthfuls, and was 
moreover totally free from grease, and we soon 
got over our scruples at adopting what ap- 
peared to be the custom of the valley— to eat 
with the fingers. We ate, and continued eat- 
ing in a fashion that must have startled the 
attendants, for they had to reload our platters 
three or four times before we were, satisfied. 
There was no other course, or anything else at 
all except a white wme, which was mildly in- 
toxicating but didn’t arouse, so far as I could 
ever detect, any inclination to drink more, 

Poyning pushed away his platter with a long 
sigh. "So much for the belly-need,’’ he said. 
"I would the hunger for knowledge could as 
easily be sated. It’s about time the elderly 
gentleman who calls himself Kalliboas caime 
back to enlighten us a little on this valley of 
the Grecians.’’ 

"I can’t get. it comfortably settled in my 
mind they are Greek,’’ said I, "or how in 
Hades they got here, or how long they've been 
in residence.’’ 

"For that matter,’’ replied Poyning, "I can’t 
altogether rid myself of an idea that we shall, 
wake up on those ghastly mountains in a 
minute. But if it is real, these people are cer- 
tainly Greek. I’m an honors man, Mirlees, but 
I may 'tell you I little expected ever to meet 
my old Olympians in the flesh. We must ply 
the ancient Kalliboas when he comes. I’d also 
be glad to hear how Philipson finds himself.” 

But we were to make no more discoveries 
that day. The long-delayed reaction . against 


our tremendous exertions and perils of the 
past few days was hard upon us. We must 
have fallen asleep simultaneously, and been 
carried to bed by the attendants, in a log-like 
insensibility; and then we slept the clock 
round twice. Whether it was wholly a natural 
sleep, or in part prolonged by artificial means 
for our benefit, I don’t know; I have a very 
shadowy recollection of coming half awake 
once and seeing Kalliboas beside my couch and 
hearing' him speak to me, but I didn’t wake 
fully till the sun was high, and then I -learned 
on the indisputable testimony of the servants 
that it was the third day. from our falling 
asleep. ’ 

We were now both as full of ^energy as we 
had been at the beginning of the expedition, 
to say nothing of ravenously hungry again; 
and we breakfasted on food similar to that of 
our first meal. Hardly had we finished eat- 
ing when Kalliboas appeared. 

The old man saluted us with the stern 
courtesy he invariably showed, and began to 
talk to Poyning, slowly, in the language of the 
valley. The conversation had to be translated 
to me sentence by sentence, but by the end of 
it I was already beginning to get a hint of the 
modifications I must make in my Greek to 
follow the speech of these people. I may say 
that within a week I was able to stumble along 
with it myself a little, and before the month 
was out I could understand most of what was 
said to me. 

Our first inquiry was, of course, for Philip- 
son. 

"You will see him today,” said Kalliboas. 

"Is he well?” demanded Poyning. 

The old man made some answer at which 
Poyning started slightly. 

“What does he say?” I cried. 

"Philipson’s perfectly well, according to him. 
But I notice he speaks of him as the Prince.” 

We remained staring at one another for an 
instant. "And I have more than a notion the 
' old gentleman does not welcome questions on 
the subject,” continued Poyning quietly. “We 
must go slow.” 

I too had noticed an enhanced stiffness in 
the old man’s manner, as if he was a little 
scandalized, and he had certainly looked very 
straight at us. when the name Philipson caught 
his ear. Why this should be so I couldn’t 
guess, but there was very palpably something 
about him that warned us to drop the sub- 
ject. Poyning accordingly did so, and began 
asking the old man questions about himself 
and thqfcity in general. ^'He answered frankly 
enough for the most part, though we didn’t 
take long to grasp that there was a point be- 
yond which we weren’t going to get enlight- 
enment from him. What we did learn was this. 
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All the people of the -valley bore names 
which, like bis own, would be recognized 
easily enough as Grecian by any student of 
classical antiquity. Kalliboas was headman -of 
a ward of the city, and as such wielded con- 
siderable power. He was responsible to the 
rulers— Poyning told me he used a plural here, 
but omitted to specify who the rulers were— 
for the education of all children and for the 
administration of the laws. It was astonishing 
to us to hear him describe this legal system. 
No copy of the statutes, said Kalliboas, existed 
in writing. They were carried in the memories 
of the people— not only of the rulers and 
headmen of wards, but also of the common 
people, being taught to children as soon as 
they came to a comprehending age, so that 
most citizens could repeat the laws of the city 
by heart. It seemed incredible that any state, 
however small, could be run on such lines, but 
Kalliboas assured us the system worked smooth- 
ly and well. 

The laws, he said, were not a whit the less 
existent for being unwritten, and they were 
^backed by a very strong public opinion; each 
child received such education and training in 
matters of conduct that when he grew up he 
knew better than to transgress against what 
the general sense held to be fitting behavit#. 
If he did, officers were detailed to remonstrate 
with him, and Kalliboas told us that on more 
than one occasion in the history of the com- 
munity the delinquent had been able to bring 
forward such valid reasons for his unorthodox 
act as to cause the law to be altered. From a 
sort of grim horror the old fellow betrayed 
when he spoke of wrong-doing I inferred that 
crime in our sense of the word was very rare; 
and he left on our minds a vague, fearful im- 
pression as to what happened when the state 
was driven, in the last resort, to enforce its 
will. 

A t first I had been inclined to picture 
Kalliboas as a priest, but I soon found 
that was a misconception. In this community 
there was, no priesthood strictly on , alF" fours 
with that of the outer world, for the very sim- 
ple reason that there was no religion— or at 
least nothing in the way of religious dogma 
imposed upon the people. Absolute free 
thought regarding the position of man in the 
universe was enjoyed and encouraged, and 
though, as we found when we were able to .go 
into the subject more deeply, the great mass 
of the people held unanimous views on such 
matters, it was only because the wonderful 
knowledge possessed by their scientists and 
commonly shared by the whole community 
tended to lead them in the one direction. I 
shall write more about their science, later. 


Kalliboas startled us a good deal when he 
told us he was ninety-seven years old, but there 
could be no doubt about the figure, for Poy- 
ning got him to repeat it. Though, grey- 
haired, he stood as straight and moved as sup- 
ply as an active man of middle age. 

"There were many old men among the 
people you saw when you were brought here," 
he said. “Some well beyond one hundred 
years. We afe born into this valley in health, 
and live in harmony with nature, and are 
without sickness.” 

It occurred to rue afterwards to wonder why 
the people; if they were such a healthy race as 
'Kalliboas represented, had never overflowed 
the margins of the valley; and I hadn’t studied 
them long before I came to suspect they had 
some very effective method of keeping the pop- 
ulation stationary, though what it actually was 
I never discovered. 

"What do you call your state?” inquired 
Poyning. 

"We call it Hellas.” 

"That is what in our country we call Greece. 
But there is stilU a Greece, far beyond the 
mountains, which is the same country as the 
Hellas of old.” 

I saw -Poyhing’s face suddenly fixed in a 
gape of amazement. 

“What is it?” I cried. 

"He says,” replied • Stephen Poyning, “that 
they are well aware of that.” 

There were two of us open-mouthed now. 
It was our first inkling that this hidden race 
had knowledge of the outer world. Had we 
known then how that knowledge was ob- 
tained, I make no doubt we should have 
gaped more. 

"How did your > people come here in the 
first place?” asked Poyning at length. 

"Our forefathers came over the moun- 
tains,” replied Kalliboas. 

"And are we the first strangers who have 
ever penetrated the valley?” 

It seemed to me that Kalliboas was looking 
very queerly into Poyning’s face when he said 
this. 

Also, the old man’s manners had grown 
suddenly stiff, and he now rose as jf ignoring 
the question or not hearing it at all. 

“Come,’l he said. "It is commanded that 
today you shall. witness an important event in 
our history. We will depart.” 

It was a day of brilliant sunshine. Outside 
the guest-house we found the broad streets 
thickly lined with city folk, who presented a 
distinctly imposing effect with their universal 
white robes and bare heads. The crowd was 
plainly excited, yet there was always that air 
of grave restraint about them, and though con- 
versation was general it never rose above .a 
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loud hum. We followed Kallib'oas to a point 
where the buildings fell away on all sides, 
leaving a big circular space paved with marble 
and ornamented in the center by a statue I 
took to represent the Winged Victory. Thus 
far, but not a step farther, the crowd came. 

I saw no cordon barring the way, and heard 
no order given: they simply seemed to stop 
of their own accord, and I could only suppose 
it was one of those strange unvvrjtten laws we 
had heard about that forbade them to ad- 
vance. We ourselves pa.ssed on into a neigh- 
borhood where the architecture increased in 
size and splendor, and at la.st came to a halt 
before the largest, certainly the most mag- 
nificent building we had yet seen. Like all the' 
others, it was pure white marbje, of perfect 
proportion and design, yet the carving of its 
Corinthian capitals and friezes in high relief 
distinguished it even' in a city of superb archi- 
tecture. I would say, without fear of exagger- 
ation, that it was the greatest masterpiece of 
chisel-work now' extant upon this earth. 

A large throng had ranged themselves on 
the steps before the building,' and from their 
age and imposing mien, I inferred these men 
to be the dignitaries of the city; yet even 
among persons of such obvious consideration 
the arrival of Kalliboas created a stir. Our 
coming was the signal for the whole body to 
mount the steps and enter the building. We 
found ourselves in a large hall filled with 
soft light from windows of wonderful carven 
tracery at the sides, and floored with marble 
slabs so broaH that for some time I couldn-t 
detect a join. 

There was a solemn hush in this chamber, 
where all remained in perfect stillness.- Never 
have I felt so lost as then, when we stood, 
Poyning and I; in the midst of this levee of 
giants, many of whom topped^me by a head, 
while Poyning could hardly have reached to 
the- level of their breasts. There was a long 
wait, then, at some sign I couldn’t see, the 
assembly moved forward with a curious whis- 
per of soft leather sandals over the marble 
floor. 

We filtered through a cloister of marble 
pillars into an inner hall, larger than the 
first and dimmer. Each man now dropped to 
his knees, whereupon we, at a sign from Kal- 
liboas, did likewise; and as everybody re- 
mained kneeling, I was able, by leaning to one 
side, to see across the hall where two thrones, 
both occupied, faced us. There advanced 
from one side an immensely tall figure, whom 
I shall call the high priest, though as I have 
already noted in the case of Kalliboas the term 
priest is really a misnomer. The seated forms 
rose and knelt befwe the thrones, still facing 
us. I caught the gleam of something bright 


against one of the dark heads. It was a circlet 
of gold. The man who wore it raised both 
hands and removed this from his head, hand- 
ing it to the high priest, who straightway laid 
it on the brow of th& other. There could be 
no doubt what we were looking at. It was 
a ceremony of abdication. 

At this point the scene became wrapped in 
a curious mistiness., to which for some mo- 
ments I cbuldn’t assign' a cause. Then I saw 
it was a very fine gauze curtain that had swung 
silently across the^ building between us and 
the two thrones. I was so engrossed in this 
that I didn’t notice what was happening be- 
hind, but when I looked again, one of the fig- 
ures had vanished, leaving the throne empty. 
The high priest now withdrew to the side of 
the hall; then he returned leading by the 
hands a woman, tall and queenly, as could be 
seen even at that distance and in that twilight, 
who mounted the vacant throne. The pair 
stood together, then knelt, when once again 
I saw the gleaming circlet of gold removed 
and proffered to the high priest, who laid jt 
on the brow of the woman. Then came across 
the dead silence a mutter of words solemnly 
intoned, which continued for some minutes, 
after which the kneeling pair resumed their 
thrones. 

Of that much I have written confidently, but 
of what followed I cannot be so sure, though 
I have striven my hardest to extract a coherent 
picture of it from my jumbled recollection. 
Somewhere in the great hall arose an elusive, 
solemn music, like instruments played with 
muted strings. Then not only did the scene 
before us grow clearer by reason of the lifting 
of the gauze curtain, but in some mysterious 
way the whole place was suffused with bright- 
er light. For perhaps ten seconds those two 
magnificent figures were clearly visible to our 
eyes. I remained staring, fascinated, until I 
realized that all the rest of the assembly had 
laid their foreheads on the cold marble floor. 

I have a confused sense of pacing back to- 
wards the doorway and the brilliant outer 
sunlight, and of Poyning’s dumbfounded look 
as he walked beside me in the middle of the 
crowd. I -knew that he, like myself, had rec- 
ognized the newly throned prince as the man 
we had known as Saunders Philipson, but the 
other and more startling recognition he 
couldn’t have made. It was that, I imagine, 
, that caused me to need Poyning’s supporting 
arm on the way out:' things were swimming 
round me. In the brief interval of light, be- 
fore I bowed my head with the rest, I had 
looked up and remembered the countenance 
of that glorious woman. And unless I had 
gone blind or mad, she was Philipson's mys- 
terious visitor of Nanking. 
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R ALLIBOAS led us back to our quarters 
profoundly impressed, but a good deal 
more mystified by the double rite we had wit- 
nessed. It seemed to have left him, too, in 
a frame of mind more solemn than usual, 
and when at last we ventured to ask him 
questions' he almost gave me the impression 
that he judged the event too sacred to be 
talked about. He told us, briefly, that we had 
seen the coronation' and betrothal of the new 
prince of the state, and at once drew behind 
that impregnable barrier of reserve which I 
couldn’t for the life of me bring myself to as- 
sault. And not another word did we get frorn 
him. This was unfortunate for our peace of 
mind, for when we reached the guest-house 
Kalliboas abruptly left us and we saw no 
more of him for several days. 

I sat on the edge of the couch racking my 
brains for a solution of the mystery, but the 
more I pondered, the more bewildered 1 got. 
Not till now had I felt to the full the loss of 
that great clarifier of the brain, tobacco: I 
would have given worlds for a good leaf to 
compose my jumbled ideas over. But tobacco 
there was none. During the last stages of our 
ghastly journey across the mountains we were 
completely out of it, and the weed seemed 
to lie unknown here in the valley. I remem- 
ber reflecting how queer it was that a people 
plainly so skilled in the arts of life shouldn’t 
have discovered it, and promising myself that 
if opportunity offered I would one day go 
out into the valley, where it might be the to- 
bacco plant grew wild and unheeded, and 
come back to them like a new Raleigh bring- 
ing that one vice of this world which is a vir- 
tue. 

On the second day, Kalliboas still being ab- 
sent, I fell to wondering what was the reason 
•of it, and why he had been so chary of telling 
us anything about the abdication ceremony 
after we had apparently been counted fit per- 
sons to witness it. To this also 1 • could find 
no answer at the time, though after-knowledge 
made the matter clearer. Kalliboas, as I now 
see, was closely occupied elsewhere, and I 
don’t even know that his desertion of us was 
intentional. 

However these things might be, it seemed 
my best plan to get ahead with the language, 
so that I might dispense as soon as possible 
with. Poyning’s sentence-by-sentence transla- 
tions. I told Poyning, who told one of the at- 
tendants that 1 wanted a language professor, 
and the request was acceded to without much 
difficulty. 

I now made swift progress indeed. At Ed- 
inburgh I had enjoyed some repute as a Gre- 
cian, and though my knowledge had become 
heavily overlaid with the many oriental 


tongues I had studied in the meantime, I now 
found it came back to me easily enough. The 
prime trouble was, of course, pronounciation, 
but when we were stumped over this we re- 
ferred to writing. And thereby hangs an in- 
cident which, as it turned out, I was to be un- 
pleasantly reminded of later. 

When we came down in the snow-slide’most 
of our possessions naturally went missing, but 
I had been carrying what I regarded as my 
most precious piece of property next to my 
skin. That article, a hide-bound notebook, I 
still possessed. In it were recorded the events 
of our journey, and since arriving in the city 
I had filled several pages with our more recent 
experiences. Now, when I needed paper to 
write the disputed sentences of Greek, I pro- 
ducd this notebook and bsed a blank leaf at 
the end of it, and I couldn’t help noticing that 
the old man who was teaching me stared very 
straight at , that volume. At the time 1 took 
this to be caused by the sight of a' strange for- 
eign object, but afterwards I was driven to 
suspect there was more in it than that, and 
that I should have been wiser to call for a 
slate— which was the implement used by the 
folk of the valley on the rare occasions when 
they wanted to write. 

As day followed day and still Kalliboas 
didn’t appear, we got more and more tired of 
this virtual captivity, and at last Poyning told 
one of the attendants point blank that we 
must go out for exercise. The attendant took 
us, not to the street, but to a courtyard of 
the building, and remained close beside us 
with a purpose there was no mistaking. Poyn- 
ing ^demanded of the man we should go far- 
ther afield, but he gravely shook his head and 
replied that it was the order of Kalliboas we 
should wait his return here. There was no 
getting over .this. We knew little enough of 
the valley,- but we had gathered that Kalliboas 
Tigufed importantly in it, and I think both of 
us felt he was a person whose orders it would 
be extremely unhealthy to disregard; so we 
bowed to the inevitable with the best grace 
possible, which, to tell the truth, was an un- 
commonly bad one. Poyning paced up and 
down continually, like a caged w'ild cat, and 
seemed to have matters on his mind that he 
wouldn't confide even in me. 

I also spent a deal of time in the courtyard, 
from which we could catch glimpses of the 
populace without, and hear their subdued 
talk and see from time to time in the distant 
sky the monstrous bird-shapes that were still 
an unsolved riddle to us, but for the most 
part 1 buried myself in the study of the lan- 
guage, where, at least, there was satisfaction 
of a kind to be got out of this harassing 
delay. 
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O F PHILIPSON we saw and heard abso- 
lutely nothing. I was peevishly inclined 
to blame him for this, but Poyning, despite his 
own nerves, took a more generous view. 

"Depend upon it, Mirlees,” he said, "Phil- 
ipson would come if he could. I have a pret- 
ty shrewd notion there is more happening in 
this valley at the moment than we know any- 
thing about." 

"What’s to prevent him coming?” 

“I make no dogmatic assertion. But from 
what. I saw of “that rather picturesque cere- 
mony the other day I would venture a hypo- 
thesis that the said and so-called Philipson, 
having been for reasons best known to them- 
selves received by this people with such ex- 
traordinary favor, is now state property and 
no longer master of his own movements. 
That’s my way of it, anyhow.’’ 

At last, on what I think was the eighth day, 
Kalliboas came. He seemed, or it may be pre- 
tended himself totally unconscious of our 
burning impatience to get out, greeting us as 
if he had only been an hour gone; and when 
lunch was brought in, with an additional 
couch for him, he reclined there slowly and 
delicately sipping his wine and eating as if it 
were no way unusual for strangers to be 
brought into the city\and imprisoned after 
getting the barest glimpse of it. 

“We have many things to ask you, Kalli- 
boas,’’ burst out Poyning at last. 

The old man returned, a suave, measured 
reply, which I found to my delight I could 
understand. 

“I await your questions,” he said. - 
“Your people are of Hellene descent, are 
they not?” ^ ® 

“Hellene- blood runs in our veins.” 

“So. Now we ourselves know the original 
Hellas, which is many thousands of miles from 
this country. How did your people come 
here?” 

“Have no fear, the time is not distant when 
you shall learn of our origin. But tell me, 
how did yourselves come to this country? Was 
it by design or did you stumble upon us?” 

I am tolerably sure Kalliboas was already 
in possession of all the facts about this, and 
that he merely wanted to hear our version of 
it. Yet he started and bowed his head realis- 
tically enough when Poyning mentioned Phil- 
ipson. 

“Our comrade,” said the former, “came of 
a set purpose. He had discovered evidence 
that somewhere in this region lay a valley in- 
habited by an unknown people. He deter- 
mined to search for that valley. Together 
with us and the two native servants who are 
now dead he set out across the mountains.” 
“What guided you here?” asked Kalliboas. 


“A monument in the mountains, on which 
was' a record of this land. The writing had 
been made by a priest who penetrated into 
the valley but retreated at once into the 
heights, where he perished. We found the 
monument again, and from there struck across 
the mountains until we were carried down in- 
to this valley by the snow”’ 

The mention of the obo had put the old 
man into a perturbation which even his mask- 
like reserve couldn’t altogether hide. 

“Do others of the outer world know of this 
monument?” he said with a curiously grim in- 
flection. 

“We do not know. When our comrade 
found it on his former coming he copied the 
inscription and then effaced it, so that prob- 
ably only we know what was written.” 

“How, then, did they obtain their knowl- 
edge, those other men?” 

“What other men?” 

“They from whom you fled when you came 
hither.” 

Kalliboas may, of course, have learned of 
this matter from Philipson. On the other 
hand, he may not. 

“I cannot tell,” said Poyning, staring at the 
old man. “But in some way they had come 
to suspect the existence of this valley, and be- 
lieved our comrade had more exact knowl- 
edge. They strove to steal his" secret. But tell 
me, Kalliboas, are we the first men from the 
outer world whom you have seen?” 

The old man shook his head. “There was 
one before,” ' he said. 

“What manner of man was he?" cried Poyn- 
ing with a curious eagerness. 

“He was tall, and of a fair skin like your- 
selves.” 

“Then he was not the native priest who 
made the inscription?” 

“He whom we knew was no priest.” 

“Whom you knew? Then he too has de- 
parted again?” 

“On a very long journey. He died in this 
land.” 

“He is buried here?” 

“We judged him to have been a man of 
standing in his own country, and our rulers 
decreed that his tomb should be of a fitting 
splendor.” 

“Where is it?” 

“It stanch on the foothills southward of the 
valley.” 

“When did this stranger come?” 

"Some years gone— ten, eleven years.” 

“How long had he. been here when he died?” 

“But a few months.” 

“How did he die?” ^ 

“No man saw his end. The body was found 
on the hills, unwounded, and word passed in 
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the city that the stranger had died from a 
bursting of the heart, in climbing." 

Poyning rapped out these inquiries in a way 
that got me distinctly alarmed. It seemed in- 
evitable the old man must resent being thus 
brusquely cross-examined— there is no other 
word for it— and I noticed that he was indeed 
scanning Poyning’s face with that curious in- 
ten tness he had shown when the subject of 
former explorers first came up. I did my ut- 
most to catch Poyning’s eye and warn him to 
go lightly, but his head had fallen to his 
breast. 

"You are much concerned for the stranger 
who died," said Kalliboas at last. 

Poyning looked up and gave the old man 
a look as straight as his own. "He may have 
been of our race," he said. "We would at 
least go to his tomb to pay honor to the 
dead.” 

"So,” said Kalliboas. "But it may not be 
yet. The foothills to the southward are still 
impassable by reason of much snow which has 
recently fallen. But come, it is the will of 
the prince that I should show you our city. 
You have asked to know more of the great 
birds you have seen in the valley, and to 
learn how our people first came here.” 

We followed him into the open and struck 
out westward on foot, skirting the margin of 
the lake and making towards a broad grassy 
plain from which we could see the gigantic 
birds rising into the air. News of us was, of 
course, by this time general in the city, and 
1 noticed that as soon as we emerged from the 
guest-house we were watched at courteous dis- 
tance by a considerable crowd, who only de- 
sisted when Kalliboas ordered certain city war- 
dens— the closest apprf)ach to police I ever 
saw in the valley— that we were to be pursued 
no farther. We must have walked a mile at 
a round pace— the old man was astonishingly 
vigorous for one of his age— and at last drew 
near enough to discern the true nature of 
these gigantic wing-Happing figures. 

“Then they are men! ” cried Poyning. 

“Not so,” replied Kalliboas. "They are boys. 
This is the school where our people are taught 
the art of flight.” 

We were so close now that we could see 
several pairs of great wings lying on the 
ground beside a knot of youths in white skin- 
tight attire. They were gathered round an 
older man, whose voice we heard raised in 
the level tones of a set lecture. Our arrival 
caused no little commotion: the boys drew 
away from their tutor and ranged themselves 
in a half-circle, staring towards us with the 
liveliest curiosity. I make no doubt we were 
more interesting to them even than the art 
of flight was to us. 


A S KALLIBOAS approached, all saluted 
him with a profound obeisance, which 
having gravely acknowledged the old man ob- 
tained a pair of the great wings and had them 
held up while he explained the principle of 
their use. Much that he told us of the origins 
and development of flying in the valley I omit 
for brevity’s sake. Suffice it to say that the 
people had, some hundreds of years back, after 
a long and systematic study of the feathered 
creation, begun experimenting in wing-build- 
ing for themselves, designing their implements 
so as to unite the best points they had observed 
about the wings of the best-flying birds. They 
were soon in possession of a wing that would 
support the flier in the air, but the perfecting 
of the pattern and the elimination of accidents 
had been a work of years, and to this day 
experiments were still made. 

The wings, we saw, were of very thin, very 
tough skin, ribbed with some rigid hom-Iike 
substance which Kalliboas told us was hollow 
and hermetically sealed full of a light gas. 
The buoyancy thus derived was merely an 
adjunct, however, and should one of the ribs 
become punctured and the gas escape, the flier 
was in no danger of falling, since he depended 
for support in the air almost entirely on wing- 
purchase. When in use the wings were worn 
on the shoulders, being hinged together by a 
most ingenious device on the principle of ball- 
and-socket joint; there were thong loops on 
the under side of the main rib, through which 
the arms of the wearer could be slipped in or 
out at will, and lower down a light frame- 
work serving as a rest for the feet during flight. 
The distance from tip of the wings Kalliboas 
showed us was something over twenty feet. 

When he had explained their construction 
lie bade the tutor select a boy to demonstrate 
how the wings were used. A youth of about 
sixteen years was chosen. As he came forward, 
I noticed a faint trace of a smile on the face 
of the tutor, and when the demonstrator had 
donned his wings and stood waiting, the other 
pupils broke into a downright cry of derision. 

The tutor quelled this outburst, and turned 
to us. 

“1 have chosen this boy, O Kalliboas,” he 
said, "that the strangers may see what our least 
skillful can do. He is my most backward 
scholar. See, he waits lor a favorable wind. 
No bird does that.” 

The youth flushed on hearing these words. 
He at once put his wings into a vigorous 
commotion, then threw his weight forward, 
poising on tiptoe at about forty-five degrees, 
and in another instant had swung clear of the 
grounds The wind-puff came, on which he 
soared almost still, and had risen to a hundred 
feet in surprisingly little time. When the 
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current failed he climbed with a flapping of 
his wings to another, higher and higher, until 
at last the tutor had to shout at the top of 
his lungs to make the boy hear. 

It was a command to descend and demon- 
strate the way of other maneuvers, which the 
boy did, gliding down, wheeling, plunging, 
soaring, and finally, at a word from the in- 
structor, coming to within about ten feet of 
earth. He then seemed with a sudden effort 
to shake the wind out of his sails, so to speak, 
and alighted so gently that I didn’t hear his 
sandals touch the ground. 

Whatever the tutor may have thought of the 
performance, to our eyes it was bewildering, 
marvelous. I had all I coyld do to refrain from' 
clapping my hands. 

“Tell me,” cried Poyning,- "how far can 
these boys travel on their wings?” 

“But a little way,” replied the old man. “I 
do not think there is one student in the school 
who could fly out of this valley without be- 
coming weary. But when long distances are 
to be flown we use other wings than these.” 

He spoke a few words in a low tone to the 
instructor, who nodded and gave a curt order 
to th'e boys nearest him. They ran to a large 
pavilion-like building near where we stood, 
threw open the doors, and carried out a pair 
of wings wider and apparently^ much heavier 
than those we had seen. I noticed at once 
that at -the point where they joined, instead of 
the simple metal hingeing there was a curious 
shield-shaped contrivance, about eighteen 
inches broad by nine deep. 

“These wings,” said Kalliboas, “demand 
higher skill and strength than the others. No 
student is permitted to touch them until he 
has thoroughly learned to fly by his own exer- 
tions.” 

The tutor himself had donned the wings 
and risen into the air with an ease and grace 
beside which, as we now saw, the performance 
of his pupil had been merely elementary. For 
about five minutes he amazed us by evolutions 
that brought my heart into my mouth time 
and again: he somersaulted' like a gymnast, 
tumbled like a tumbler pigeon, swooped al- 
most to the level of our heads, then rocketed 
up as if he had been shot out of a catapult, 
and finally seemed to poise dead still in mid- 
air. He was making some readjustment of the 
wings. These immediately began to flap with 
swift sweeps, and the flier to hurtle down wind 
at a prodigious speed. During the few short 
minutes we watched him he must have 
traversed the whole width of the valley. He 
at last re-approached, glided to within a few 
feet of us, gave the wings that curious shake 
we had seen the student employ, and sank 
gently to earth. 0 


When the wings had been taken off him 
and laid on the ground I examined that queer 
“carapace” at the hinges, but could come to 
no intelligent conclusion about it. Two thin 
bars of metal the color of aluminum but, I 
imagine, much tougher, projected from the 
shallow carvel-sided box and were hinged to 
the main ribs of the wings. It was through 
these the power came, obviously, but whence 
that power arose in the first place— 

I turned to Kalliboas with an inquiry on 
my lips, but. the look of him froze me to' 
silence.' 

“Come,’ let us go,” he said peremptorily, and 
led us back across the plain. I was vividly 
conscious, as I had been conscious before, of 
something in his manner warning me that it 
would not only be useless but unwise to. press 
him further. Clearly that strange force was 
a secret we weren't to be ^flowed to penetrate. 
The visit had one profitable sequel, however. 
Both Poyning and I extracted a promise from 
Kalliboas that we should learn to fly oureslves, 
and learn we did, making a beginning the 
very next day. But our experience in the air, 
and the queer consequences that arose from 
it, I reserve for a later chapter. 

Such, then, was the mystery of the gigantic 
birds that had been seen in the air over this 
land of secrets and possibly far away from it, 
for it seemed likely from what Kalliboas told 
us that at one time and another scouts had 
been sent beyond the confines of the valley. 
I fancied then that this might account for 
the knowledge these people possessed of out- 
side countries, but I know now that they had 
other and stranger resources. 

W E CAME in time to a neighborhood- near 
the middle of the city, which we hadn’t 
yet visited, and here Kalliboas led us into a 
great walled courtyard, circular in shape, its 
center an. obelisk rising high out of the marble 
floor. The monument was beautifully carved 
from top to bottom in Greek character, so 
freshly preserved that I believe we could have 
read it without the help of Kalliboas. The 
old man was looking at the inscription with 
an expression of the profoundest reverence. 

“On this stone, strangers,” he said, “is re^ 
corded how our people first came to the valley. 
It would take long to repeat all the tale as it 
is written, so I will tell it you in my own 
words more briefly. You are perhaps familiar 
with the name of the great hero of old, Alex- 
ander of Macedbn?” 

“He is known to us as the great .Alexander,” 
replied Poyning. 

“Mankind called him great, and with reason, 
for assuredly he was the greatest man tjris 
world has produced. To us of the valley his 
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memory is a sacred thing. He was the founder 
of our race.” 

Poyning’s face was blank with incredulity. 
"What you say is new to us, Kalliboas,” he 
said. "History as we know it records that Alex- 
ander came far into the East, but never so far 
as this." 

“There is much in the life of our founder 
which your history does not tell, I believe,” 
returned the old man, with a shade of irony. 
“What is the account your historians give you 
of his death?” 

“He died at Babylon,” said Poyning, "of a 
fever. This happened in the three hundred 
and twenty-third year before what we call the 
Christian era. Alexander of Macedon was 
never within a thousand miles of this valley.” 

The old man seemed more deeply moved 
than. I had yet seen him. For a moment the 
statuesque reserve was gone, his face flushed, 
his eyes blazed, his usually suave gestures took 
on a sudden convulsive anger. Then the mask 
had fallen again, but when he spoke it was 
still with a stern conviction which proved 
beyond doubt that whether we believed his 
words or not, Kalliboas profoundly believed 
them himself. 

"It is a lie,” he said. "It is the greatest 
delusion in the history of the world. Listen, 
strangers, and you shall know the truth, even 
as it is written on this stone. 

"In the year of which you speak, Alexander 
of Macedon was returning from greater con- 
quests than mankind had ever known, but it 
is not for the magnitude of his victories this 
should be revered. He was more than con- 
queror, For years he had seen visions of a 
splendid future for the world, of a uniting of 
its forces, of a fusion of the peoples of the 
East whom he had conquered with the peoples 
of the West from whom he sprang, a union 
without which the races of this earth would 
ever remain in half-complete fruition. It was 
to the realization of this ideal that he devoted 
his life and his mighty spirit. 

"What came of his projects, perhaps even 
your historians know. Gradually, sorrowfully, 
our great founder saw that the world of his 
day was not ripe for his ideas; his own people 
regarded them as fond imaginings. They saw 
in him only the marvelous leader, the means 
to certain victory and boundless plunder for 
themselves. Disillusionment more and more 
bitter came upon him; the visions which had 
inspired his vast conquests fell away one by 
one as he understood they could not be carried 
into effect. Worse, his sympathy with the 
peoples of Asia led to jealousy, discontent, 
then plots among his own followers. 

"Their love for him had waned, their faith 
given place to greedy ambition and hate. At 


his bidding ten thousand of his men took 
wives from among the women of the East, but 
to them it was still the light union of con- 
queror with slave chosen from the conquered 
race. His best friend among the generals of 
his army, Hephaistion, had died, leaving him 
almost alone in the midst of a swarm of traitors 
awaiting only the moment to revolt. 

“There had been many designs upon his 
life. At the city of Babylon a plot was laid 
to slay him by secret poison, and when knowl- 
edge of this came to him and he learned that 
the most fulsome among all his courtiers, the 
infamous Antipater, was ring-leader in it, his 
mighty heart broke. He determined to flee 
from this hotbed of treachery, strike out into 
the unknown, and found a new kingdom 
where the barbarian jealousy of Europe against 
Asia should not be. The plot gave him an' 
opportunity. The poisoned food was privily 
destroyed, but the king feigned to have eaten 
of it and to be dying. His common soldiers, 
loyal ^to him rtill but understanding the true 
greatness of his mind no more than the 
generals, were admitted to the presence for a 
last view ,of their commander, who simulated 
approaching death before them. 

"Then came the end. One plot had been 
met by another. Secretly, the king’s place on 
the royal couch was filled by a youth like to 
him in form and feature even as his own be- 
loved Hephaistion had been, who had died of 
a sickness two days before. The body of the 
youth was shrouded with a pall, and it may 
be that your historians record the truth, that 
no man ever saw the face of Alexander after 
his death. The king himself lay hidden in the 
innermost apartments of the palace, while the 
news of his death was noised abroad. 

There was, as he had anticipated, small 
difficulty in withdrawing secretly from the city. 
When asked who should succeed him he had 
answered, ‘The best among you,’ well knowing 
that among those he left behind there was 
none worthy to rule a satrapy, much less the 
empire; and he had truly- foreseen that in the 
confusion of the fight for pre-eminence which 
would break out as soon as his death was 
announced, he might depart without knowl- 
edge or suspicion. 

“With a small faithful band the king left 
that polluted court of Babylon and journeyed 
swiftly eastward. He had resolved to go be- 
yond the uttermost limits of his former cam- 
paigns, that no tidings of him might reach 
back to the cities of Persia and give rise to 
fresh plottings and strife, yet even so his pass- 
ing was not wholly unknown. The wild races 
which dwell to the west of us recognized him 
as the great Grecian conqueror, and paid him 
divine honor, so that to this day they call by 
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the name of Alexander all things noble and 
great. So much we know from our scouts, who 
have at rare intervals visited those regions. 

‘‘The band, Grecians and their Asian wives,, 
came at last to the great mountains which 
encircle our city. They suffered grievous hard- 
ship and peril, and their numbers were re- 
duced by their sufferings, but there was ever 
with them the leader whose mighty .soul could 
sustain armies, and in the end some fifty men 
and women reached this valley. Dreams had 
told the king that there lay a fertile land 
beyond the great snows, and this, it seemed to 
them all, was the land which the king had 
dreamed. Here he built his city, and I tell you, 
strangers, that there stand in the city to this 
day stones which the great king had touched 
xvith his own hands. These names”— Kalliboas 
pointed to the marble pedestal of the obelisk— 
‘‘are the names of those devoted men and 
women who followed him across the wilds.. 
Here they settled and prospered, and we who 
dwell in the valley today are their descendants. 

‘‘The king lived to see the young state multi- 
plied far beyond the numbers which had ac- 
companied him, and when at a great age he 
died, he left these words with his people.” 

Kalliboas again pointed to the obelisk, and 
read, word for word, this astounding passage: 

“ ‘Not until the world is ripe to hear shall 
the secret of this land be made known to the 
world. In ray life I have striven to unite the 
races of Europe and Asia, but I have failed, 
for the world was not ready. Barbarism and 
jealousy w'ere too heavy upon it: the world 
has not understood my thoughts. But there 
shall arise in the years to come a generation 
more enlightened. Till then, I charge ye my 
people to hold aloof from the world. I go now 
to the nether shades, but I shall come again. 
Let you and your children’s children remem- 
ber.’ ” 0^ 

T he old man shot a keen glance from one 
to the other of us. “This is strange hearing 
to you, doubtless?” he said. 

“It is monstrous!" I cried. “It is impossible! 
We have been taught— our people have be- 
lieved down through the ages that the man we 
call Alexander the Great died in Babylon, and 
that his body was borne in an alabaster coffin 
to his own city of Alexandria, which stands 
beside the Nile. There, our historians say, it 
was laid with great pomp and ceremony in 
the mausoleum called Sema.” 

“That a coffin was carried from Babylon 
into Egypt on a car of gold and that it was 
deposited in our King’s own city,” s^d Kalli- 
boas, “we ourselves know. That it was the 
body of Alexander was universally believed by 
his generals, and by his Baktrian wife Roxana, 


who at the time of his supposed death lost no 
time in murdering her rival the Persian Sta- 
teira, that her own son might succeed to the 
empire. Our King thought well to leave the 
murderess to a vengeance which was not long 
in overtaking her crime. He himself was al- 
ready gone far eastward when that funeral 
procession set forth from Babylon towards the 
west. The body contained in the coffin was 
the body of a youth whose name, Krantor, has 
perhaps never been heard by you.” 

We were silent for fully a minute. It was 
staggering enough to have the history I had 
believed as gospel thus torn to shreds: but 
when I came to reflect that I, Ronald Mirlees, 
had stumbled into company with a man who 
was not only to penetrate this mystery but 
seemed to be himself so strangely involved in 
it, I had some difficulty in fetching a breath. 

“Tell me, Kalliboas,” I said at length, “what 
manner of man do. you conceive our comrade 
to be? To us he is known as a traveler in the 
East— for my part I believe him to be of my 
own race, which the world calls British. For 
what reason have your people" received him in 
such honor and placed him so high?” 

Kalliboas looked at me with surprise in 
which there was more than a hint of disdain. 
“Can it be,” he said, “that among those from 
whom you come there is so little knowledge 
of the great conqueror? Is there no statue, no 
carving upon metal or stone, which enables 
you to recognize our king?” 

“You mean—” we cried together. 

“I say,” broke in Kalliboas, “that the man 
whom you call^by your barbarian name of 
Philipson is no other than our own lost king 
who has returned to us after the years, Alex- 
afnder of Macedon.” 

Nothing was said by anybody as we walked 
back to our quarters. Kalliboas, as it seemed, 
was quite content to let us believe his amazing 
statement or, not as we chose. We were silent 
because we simply found ho words to say. 
From that far-off day beside the Yangtze River, 
when Poyning had addressed Philipson as 
Macedonian and justified his impertinent fancy 
by the fact that our comrade’s features bore 
a striking resemblance to those of the great 
Grecian conqueror, I had pondered much in 
my mind upon the nature of Saunders Philip- 
son. .More than once already in this narrative 
I have recorded things which'argued him to be 
far out of the common run of men. His aston- 
ishing physical beauty— hot to be totally ex- 
tinguished even by the yery skillful native 
disguise I’d first seen him in— the force and 
intensity of his mind, his almost superhuman 
determination in following an object he had 
set his heart on, his strange power of inspiring 
affection and faith, his stupendous bodily 
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strength— all had got me and kept me specu- 
lating in a vague, perhaps even fantastic strain 
about him. But that he should regard himself 
as the living incarnation of one of the greatest 
figures in history, and that the people most 
interested in such a reincarnation should 
promptly accept him as such— this set my brain 
whirling again. 

“You have added enough to your knowledge 
of us for one day, strangers,” said Kalliboas. 
when 'at last we had reached the guesthouse. 
“Let me now learn something from -you. What 
moved you to | accompany our king hither?" 

It was on the tip of my tongue to blurt out 
something which, as I now see, would have 
been extremely impolitic, but luckily Poyning 
broke in. 

“We are of a race which delights in strange 
adventures,/-) he said. “When our comrade un- 
folded this adventure to us we readily joined 
him, for we believed he was a man who would 
accomplish much. ' 

This answer seemed to please Kalliboas 
greatly. "You had faith in our king?” he 
queried. 

"We had great faitfi, which was justified,, 
for I do not think any other man in the 
world could have brought us over the moun- 
tains as he did. But now, Kalliboas, it is long 
since' we saw him.” 

The old man drew back his head sharply. 

“Surely,” went on Poyning with a little heat, 
“we have some claim upon him? We risked 
our lives in coming here, when few men even 
of our race would have followed him on a 
journey so full of uncertainty and danger. 
Though he is your king, to us he is still 
our comrade, with whom we went through 
much, and whom we greatly love. He, surely, 
will not deny us an audience?” 

I don't know that the old man approved of 
Poyning’s free words, but he seemed to relax 
a' little at the evident sincerity with which 
they were spoken. 

“Our own people, even our greatest, have 
audience with the king seldom,” he said, rising. 
“Inquiry shall nevertheless be made.” 

W HEN Kalliboas had gone, Poyning sat 
for a long time on the edge of a couch, 
drummir^ his fingers on his knees. I spoke 
to him once or twice, but he returned nothing 
but absent monosyllables, and I could see 
from the look on his face that his thoughts 
were neither dear nor pleasant. 

“This will never do, Mirlees,” he burst out 
at last. 

“What do you mean?” 

“We must have a plan— present a united 
front. We were within an ace of disaster today. 
When he asked our reason for coming her^^ 
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you very nearly let him know your reason. 
I could see it.” 

I began to catch Poyning’s drift. “That 
would be unwise, of course,” I said. 

"Unwise? It would be suicidal. I've had my 
eyes open since we came here, Mirlees, and I 
can see this much with absolute certainty: we 
are not personae gratae in this state. The 
people greatly rejoice at getting back' their 
king, as they call him— but they would sooner 
have had him come alone. There's a. palpable 
atmosphere of suspicion whenever li'e'move.” 

“You think so?” 

“I do most decidedly. Look at the facts. 
These people find us, strangers, on the hill- 
side. What is the first thing they do? They 
take very good care that we shall not run back 
by the way we came. It is not till they find 
Philipson also, and recognize him for their 
lost king, that things become easier for us. 
Why? Because, I take it, they thought we were 
his servants like the Chinese and might be 
trusted not to run away. But as soon as they 
learn more about us, suspicion brews again, 
and we are under arrest for a week. Then, 
apparently, Philipson having vouched for us, 
we are given more freedom and shown more 
secrets. I don't imagine that would have hap- 
pened unless they were satisfied those secrets 
were safe in-ouf keeping, and what does that 
mean? That we must stay here forever." 

Poyning was striding swiftly to and fro, 
clenching and unclenching his hands in a 
curiously agitated fashion. Suddenly he halted, 
and stared. There, framed in the doorway, 
stood Kalliboas. 

“Inquiry has been made,” he said. “Yoii are 
to be received by the king within a few days.” 

Poyning bowed in silence, and the old man 
was gone. 

“It’s a tall order,” said Poyning with a queer 
look at me, “but I wonder if our ancient 
friend knows English?” 

“I’m beginning to be shy of assigning limits 
to our ancient friend and his people,” I said. 
“But for the future we shall do well to discuss 
private matters in a whisper. I never heard 
Kalliboas approach then.” 

“Neither did I. But it was uncommonly odd 
he should turn up at the moment he did.*’ 

The promised audience with Philipson was 
the better part of a week in coming, but at 
last, one morning just after we had finished 
eating, Kalliboas came to announce the king' 
was Waiting us. We were swiftly carried in 
litters to the royal palace, where we mounted 
the magnificent marble steps, and passed into 
an outer hall, and there, at the bidding of 
Kalliboas, took off* our sandals and followed 
him to the inner apartments. Kalliboas im- 
mediately threw himself on to his face, signal- 
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ling us to do likewise. It seemed a pretty 
squalid thing to grovel in this fashion to a 
man with whom we had traveled so far on 
a footing of perfect comradeship, but I think 
we both realized it would be a bad move to 
demur. 

We heard light steps across the hall, and 
felt Cjurselves touched on the shoulder. There 
stood Saunders Philipson before us, his long 
white robes setting off his face and figure to 
admiration. He greeted us with that wonder- 
ful grace he always had, bade‘Kalliboas go, 
and a moment later was chatting with us as 
frankly and informally as if the strange wheel- 
ings of fortune of the past weeks had never 
been. 

He had motioned us to the lawnrcovered 
couches of the apartment, three of which were 
laid so close together in a triangle that we 
could speak quite comfortably without raising 
our voices. We talked - English. 

“How do you find yourselves?” was Philip- 
son’s first question. 

“We are very well looked after,” I said. 
“But we ought rather to inquire fof your 
health. You caught it pretty hot in the snow-, 
slide, Philipson.” 

He seemed to cast his rnind back, as if to 
something that had happened -a. great while 
ago. “Ah, yes,” he said. “The avalanche. If it 
had not been for my two faithful comrades 
I do not know that I should be here now. 
I have heard how you got the searcfi party' 
and found me. That adds one more to the 
already, long list of services for which I have 
to thank you.” 

“We did little,” said Poyning. “But the 
doctors who attended you did much. It amazed 
us, Philipson, to see the way you recovered.” 

As Poyning spoke I saw him raise his head. 
His eyes opened in a wild glare of stupefac- 
tion. He was looking at something over my 
shoulder. Then I swung round on my couch, 
and looked for myself, and came near fainting. 

The Chinese servants. Ah Sing and Lo Eng, 
stood behind me. 

CHAPTER VI 

THE HALL OF VVANDERINC SOULS 

I ROSE to my feet and swayed like a 
drunken man, a furious throbbing in my 
temples and buzzing in my ears. For an 
instant I fancied we were the victims of an 
illusion; yet the men looked solid enough, and 
there was no doubting the way Ah Sing 
dropped a knee to the floor and .saluted us 
with his old ingratiating grin. 

Philipson turned to the servants. “You are' 


to speak to Mr.. Mirlees,” he said, “and con- 
vince him you are real.” 

"You, Lo Eng,” I -said, “do you remember 
what happened to you?” 

“When we got well, Mr. Philipson asked for 
us,” he replied with dignity. “We live in the 
palace and wait upon him.” 

“What about you. Ah Sing?” 

The Celestial’s grin broadened. “Ah Sing 
fallum one big bang,” he said. “I^im tinkee 
die. Nex’ time him sabbee, tai-fu hab come, 
makee numbah-one topside pidgin. Gib Ah 
Sing plenty good dlink. Jus’ now him headiim 
walkee plopah, no makee seeck.” 

Then the pair of them withdrew. As body- 
servants to Philipson they were clearly enjoy- 
ing some consequence, and I couldn’t help 
feeling that in the bow they g^e us there 
was just a shade of patronage. 

“What does it mean?” I cried, staring at' 
Philipson. “We thought those men were desfd. 
They were dead— or what we’ve always been 
taught to call dead.” 

“That is just the crux of the matter,” he 
replied, gravely. “What one has been accus- 
tomed to regard as death. The world we came 
from is. rather easily satisfied on that point, 
but the physicians of my people here hold 
other views.” 

I noticed throughout this interview that 
Philipson had dropped into speaking of the 
people of the valley as his, as if he had never 
belonged to the outer world. Also, while I 
have written his words in fluent English, this 
was not how we heard them. Often' he paused’ 
at a loss for an expression, and strange though 
it seemed to us, it was none the less manifest 
that Saunders Philipson was already beginning 
to forget the English tongue. 

He must have sensed what was passing 
through my mind. “And how do you manage 
with our language?” he inquired. 

“Poyning had. it pat almost from the first,” 
said I- “I’ve got a decent hang of it myself 
now— like him. I’d learned the language at 
school, and I had only to adapt it the way 
^it is pronounced here. But you, Philipson,. 
were perfectly familiar with both words and 
pronundation before, you came!” 

He started at the directness of the remark. 
"You knew that?” he queried sharply. 

“I heard you speaking to the doctors who 
attended you on the mountainside,” ,I said, 
“and-” ' 

His eyes were on my face as palpably as if 
he had touched me with his fingers. “And— 
and that,” I concluded, “seemed pretty con- 
clusive.” 

Philipson preserved a tense silence for about 
half a minute, as if debating. \yith himself. 

’'“You have been faithful comrades to me,” 
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he said at last, in a low, earnest voice, “and 
it is time for you to know the whole truth. 
That you have not learned it from me before 
is only because I was myself not sure— only 
the upshot of this adventure could reveal the 
truth, and before I have finished you will con- 
fess that I had good reason for hesitating to 
speak out. It is enough to say that I knew I 
was more than I purported to be when I met 
you. Upon you I practiced a deception which 
I have practiced on the world at large— if de- 
ception it could he called. I told you my 
name was the rather humdrum British one of 
Saunders Philipson. That was the name I had. 
adopted in England, where I was educated and 
became a naturalized Englishman. But I was 
not of English birtfr. I was born in Greece, 
near the modern city of Salonika, and was 
known to the people of that region as Alex- 
andre Philipides. 

“The surname had been borne by my family 
from very early times, and was held by us, 
among other evidences, to indicate our descent 
from the ancient kings. From my boyhood I 
had brooded deeply on the circumstance of my 
ancestry. I had also dreamed strange visions— 

I think your English expression “voices” would 
best describe these visitations— all of which 
seemed to tell me my destiny lay in the East 
where some great mystery lay waiting to be 
revealed to me. Sometimes there would seem 
to be a voice speaking in my ear and calling 
to me, sometimes a human figure rose before 
my eyes, and once, gentlemen, I solemnly, 
assure you that I dreamed a vision of the 
magnificent panorama of this valley exactly as 
it burst upon our view when we emerged 
from the mountaiits a few weeks ago. 

“By the time I came to man’s estate my 
impulse to travel in the East was irresistible, 
and my parents being then both dead, I set 
out on my quest. In my mind I had put to- 
gether all the evidence of my visions, and it 
seemed to me that somewhere among these 
tremendous mountains lay the heart of the 
mystery which I was destined to discover. I 
explored the wild interior of Asia in a way 
that no other man living has done, and then 
at last I came upon that strange inscription 
of the obo. You already know hcnv I secured 
an interpretation of it, and you need not be 
told of the exultation I felt when I recognized 
in it a solid confirmation of all that my visions 
had told me. Then, Mirlees, as if the gods 
were determined to aid me, they threw you in 
my path, and later, you, Poyning. 

"Your help, I thought, would be precious, 
and if you will allow me to say so, I was not 
wrong in my expectations. I made known to 
both of you the secret of the 060, ^ which I 
knew to be sound fact, but said nothing of 


my 'voices,' which, real, as they were to me, 
might only have disposed you to believe you 
were dealing with a madman. Then aigaih, at 
Nanking, I had a vision so vivid that it con- 
vinced me finally I was following no mere 
chimera; and again in the pass of the obo 
came a visitation that I could not doubt.” 

P hilipson paused, eyeing me very keenly 
_ before he resumed his narrative. I imagine 
he was wondering how much I knew or sus- 
pected of these affairs already, 

“Though,” he continued at length, almost 
hastily, “once more I shank from communicat- 
ing a matter so wild and incredible. And from 
then on, that vision was before my eyes night 
and day, leading me by safe paths. Otherwise, 
not I nor any other man of this earth could 
have found a way as I did over that last awful 
wilderness of snow. The rest is known to 'you. 
We came to the rim of the valley, and I knew 
it was the valley of my dreams. I think I 
should - have told you everything on that last 
morning, but then .came the avalanche, and 
V after that, as you saw, I was borne away from 
you in the midst of a bodyguard. There now 
seemed to ensue several periods of uncon- 
sciousness. which I found afterwards were 
part of the treatment given me by our phy- 
sicians, and when at last I came to my normal 
self I learned that I had been chosen king of 
this city. I asked for you and for my servants. 
The latter were brought to me a day later, 
I did not know then that they had been picked 
up on the hillside for dead, so their appear- 
ance did not greatly surprise me. ^ 

“I then inquired why you had not come to 
me. I was informed that the Nine .Shadows 
advised delay. It was my first knowledge of 
the existence of that body, but from the way 
their name was mentioned, I realized they were 
a force to be reckoned with, and subsequent 
developments have more than confirmed me 
in the belief. Bit by bit I have come to under- 
stand my position. I can tell you it is by no 
means so simple as might have appeared to 
a casual onlooker the other day when I was 
crowned and publicly betrothed to a maiden 
of the ancient blood royal.” 

“You mean your power is limited?” put in 
Poyning. 

Philipson leaned further forward and sunk 
his voice lower. “The .situation seems to be 
this,” he said. “The Nine Shadows are all- 
powerful. As soon as they had satisfied them- 
selves I was the true Alexander who should 
come, they advised the reigning prince, Kalli- 
phanes, to abdicate. 'Advise,'— that is the word 
generally used of the acts of the Nine, but I 
have already apprehended that it might be 
bad for the man who neglected that advice. 
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Although Kalliphanes retired with apparently 
good grace, I do not know that he is reconciled 
to his retirement. He has behind him a fac- 
tion, some of whom even question my claim 
to the throne, and though he can do nothing 
so long as the Nine are with me, I am di^osed 
to venture little authority on my own account 
until my position is more securely established. 
So you see,” he concluded, "it is not all honey 
to be king of the lost city of Hellas. But now 
tell me something about yourselves. What 
have you 'been doing all this while?” 

' "We saw the abdication ceremony,” said 
poyning, "but after that, Kalliboas disappeared 
and we were little better than prisoners for 
about eight days. When he came back he told 
us it was your wish* that we should see the 
city. We have already seen much. We have 
had the mystery of the great birds cleared up 
for us, and we have been taught something of 
the art of flight, and we know what it says on 
the obelisk of Alexander." 

"That was -good,” said Philipson with quiet 
enthusiasm. "There you went to the very heart 
of our existence. So now you have seen the 
devils of ghostly face and the great birds. 
What else does the legend speak about? The 
white gems— have you seen them?” 

Philipson saw by our faces we had not. 

"Then it is obvious you have not yet visited 
any of our, private dwellings,” he said. 

"How does that follow?” 

"If you had,**you would have seen the chil- 
dren playing with the white gems very much 
as your English children - play with marbles. 
They cofhe from the' river which flows into the 
lake from the north-east. Sbrang Chikya was 
quite right about it. Diamonds as big as wal- 
nuts roll down its course by the hundred; the 
bed of the lake must be thick with them. You 
must ask Kalliboas to. take you there, but I 
would suggest you do riot' betray any great 
excitement about the stones. Although my 
people do not hold such things precious they 
know that in the outer world the greed of men 
for diamonds passes all understanding; and 
they regard that lust with the utmost horror 
and contempt." 

"That matter is still a great riddle to us,” 
I said. "We’ve had plenty of hints that your 
people are not unaware of what is going on 
outside 'the valley. How is that knowledge 
obtained?” 

His voice became suddenly graver. “If I tell 
you here,” he said, "you will not be able to 
believe. Kalliboas will show you for yourselves, 
and much more to astonish.” 

We left Philipson shortly after this. His 
forecast was abundantly fulfilled. We did see 
much to astonish us, and much that I but 
vaguely understand to this day. I saw with 


these eyes the method by which this strange 
people informed themselves of the events of 
the rest of the earth— a sight which leaves me 
still amazed and bewildered, even sceptic; and 
yet on the other hand there remains the un- 
doubted fact that they were aware of what 
was transpiring beyond their mountain bar- 
riers. Of that, at least, I am certain. ' 
The day after our audience with Philipson, 
Kalliboas cartie to our quarters and bade us 
get ready to accompany him. It' seemed clear 
enough now that Philipson’s influence was 
making itself felt; more and more candidly did 
the old man answer our hosts of questions, 
and he even volunteered information on many 
strange matters the mere existence of which we 
hadn’t suspected. 

T hrough the streets, fragrant with the 
aromatic scent of the bordering trees, we 
followed him on foot to a place about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the royal palaces, where 
we came to a courtyard into which, as it 
seemed, the populace weren't allowed access.' 
It was a vast enclosure, with walls nowhere less 
than fifty yards from the ^oup of buildings 
in the middle of it, and each of these was a 
good deal bigger than any^ single structure 
we had yet seen. In the main building, too, 
there was a marked difference in the design 
of the interior, its halls— and it had many^ 
being built one within another like kernels of 
a nut. 

Some chambers through which we passed, 
though panelled and paved with the magnifi- 
cent marble we had grown familiar with in 
our own guest-house, were manifestly labora- 
tories, containing scientific apparatus of a 
pattern entirely new to us; and in one pas- 
sage near the center of the building we came 
upon a^superb lif^ized statue of the • Pallas 
Athene, a "deity I don’t remember, curiously 
.'enough in a city given over to mental culture, 
to have seen portrayed elsewhere. 

Kalliboas whispered to us here that we 
must preserve .unbroken silence until we 
emerged again from these inner chambers. 
For myself, I found this injunction none too 
easy to obey: 1 could have cried out time 
and again ^fith amazement over what we saw. 
In the first. place I couldn’t for the life of me 
fathom how these enclosed halls were lighted 
and ventilated, yet they were both. Sweet air, 
and a queer diffused rosy illumination per- 
vaded them all, though I felt no draught that 
could have accounted for the clean atmosphere 
nor saw any lamp that could have furnished 
the light. 

We had. now entered a square corridor the 
wall of which was built with many cubicles, 
all small and furnished with bier-like couches 
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of marble upon which lay forms in varying 
degrees of inertia. Some were already still and 
pale as the marble all around them, so that 
you would have said life was extinct, but in 
others we saw the trance-production— for such 
ii was— in actual process. AT the subject lay 
down on the couch he fixed his eyes on a 
curious bright blue spark in the low ceiling, 
produced I don’t know how, but apparently 
by some gem illuminated from behind. 

I looked at one of these things for some min- 
utes, and most strange the appearance of it 
was: although the light in its immediate 
neighborhood was brilliant, in some myster- 
ious way this did not radiate, so that the rest 
of the niche was no whit the brighter for it. 
The state- of trance appeared to be secured 
very easily, and very profoundly. In one case 
we halted outside a recess while its occupant 
was in the act of lying down. He took no no- 
tice whatever of us, but at once concentrated 
his gaze on the blue spark in the ceiling and 
barely half a minute later was rigid, of a 
dead-pallor, deep in the self-induced sleep. 

They were all ages, these trance-subjects, 
from fresh youth to grey hair; yet on all their 
features I noticed the one stamp of profound 
spirituality. Some of them moved their lips 
in sleep, muttering, and we came to one re- 
cess where an attendant had seated himself be- 
side the trance-subject and was listening close- 
ly to his words— but not writing anything 
down. 

The next chamber inward was the hub of 
the whole building. It measured about twen- 
ty yards square, and contained absolutely 
nothing beyond a pedestal of solid marble sur- 
mounted by a big globe of some glassy sub- 
stance which radiated that curious rose-tinted 
light I had noticed everywhere throughout 
the building. The sfght of this lamp was or- 
dinai7 enough, but when I \ame to reflect 
what it meant, I could have fallen down in 
my astonishment. In the corridor of recesses 
we had just left, we had seen a brilliant blue 
light that didn’t radiate. Here was a soft rosy 
light which had been visible to us for the last 
half-hour, through endless walls of solid mar- 
ble. I had this explained to me afterwards, but 
I must in common honesty confess the explan- 
ation was beyond my scant scientific under- 
standing, and the mystery of how this people 
contrived to enhance or stifle the radiation of 
light at will— to reverse, in fact, what we re- 
gard as the eternal laws of physics— remains a 
mystery to me still. 

Kalliboas now took us back to the court- 
yard, and across to another building, 'from 
which came a subdued hum of voices. On en- 
tering the hall we discovered a large gather- 
ing of youths seated on low benches, and a 
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tall greyheaded old man not unlike Kalliboas 
in appearance addressing them. This, it 
seemed, was the -tutor. At a sign from Kalli- 
boas the lecture went on, and although this 
elder spoke a good deal less measuredly than 
our old guide, I found I could understand him 
with a fair fluency. He was explaining to his 
students the secrets of the human mind; from 
time to time he would call out a pupil, hyp- 
notise him with astonishing ease, and demon- 
strate to the rest the strangely exaggerated 
powers of a person in hypnosis. Then students 
were set to hypnotize each other, the most 
skillful being greeted with acclaim by their 
fellows, and the least acconjplished, whose la- 
borious long-drawn efforts reminded me 
acutely of performances I had seen on the pub- 
lic stage in Europe, witheringly derided for 
their clumsiness. 

A youth Kalliboas described to us as lead- 
er of the school succeeded in reducing no less 
than six of his fellows simultaneously — an 
amazing exhibition: he seemed to retain ab- 
solute control of their minds, plunging them 
just as deeply into the sleep as he chose, and 
toying with his power as a child may play 
with a colored balloon. So lightly hypnotized 
was one boy that I thought the operator had 
failed to put him to sleep at all, and I re-' 
marked as much to .-the tutor, who shot me a 
curious little glance, half amused, half ma- 
licious, and requested me to question the 
youth. 

This took me distinctly by surprise. I had 
imagined that all that was claimed for the 
youth was that he had been successfully hyf»- 
notized by his fellow student, in which case 
he might obey any command given him by 
the latter, but wouldn't necessarily be sus- 
ceptible to any words of mine. Now it seemed 
the tutor wanted to represent him as not only 
hypnotized, but clairvoyant. 

I felt Poyning jog my elbow. "Ask him," 
he whispered in English, “what the ground is 
like near the tomb on the southern foothills.” 

A S I put the question I knew the eyes of 
both Kalliboas and the tutor were on 
me very keenly. The boy hesitated for fully a 
minute, then murmured that streams were 
^pouring swiftly down the slope. “I see also 
men working,” he added. 

I glanced at Poyning. His face expressed 
dry skepticism. I felt incredulous myself, and 
inclined to be angry into the bargain. I could 
hardly have believed that this people, who had 
so much to show that was genuinely wonder- 
ful, would descend to trickery for so paltry a 
purpose as impressing strangers, yet it seemed 
clear enough that was what had happened. 
The supposedly hypnotized boy had thought 
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—hence his long hesitation— wKat the hillside 
at that point would most probably be like 
now, and was offering his mere guess, as an act 
of second sight. In any case, the test was un- 
satisfactory, as we had no means of verifying 
his statement. This I pointed out to KaUi- 
boas, and the tutor again gave me that little 
half-malicious glance, which only deepened my 
suspicion that we were being bluffed. Before 
very long I was wishing I’d kept my suspicions 
under my own hat. 

“We will give the stranger more convincing 
proof,” said the tutor, rather grimly, and be- 
gan questioning the hypnotized youth him- 
self. ' 

“What does tfi^ stranger carry under his 
robes?” he asked. 

Without a moment’s hesitation came the 
answer: “He carries a book,” 

“Of what kind?” 

"Not our fashion.” 

“What does if contain?” 

“Much writing.” 

“What does the writing say?” 

“It is in an unknown tongue.” 

There was a pause. I thought now that I 
could see through the whole ingenious trick. 

The tutor could have -got the knowledge 
of my notebook in two ways: he might have 
seen the outline of it under my garments— 
though I didn’t look down, and am unaware 
that it was particularly noticeable— or he may 
have learned from Kalliboas, who might easily 
have got it from my own language tutor, 
that I was in the habit of writing notes 
and carried the record next my skin. The 
very fact that the tutor had suggested to his 
student the idea of something under my gar- 
ments argued tliat he himself had foreknowl- 
edge of the book, and that he was passing the 
knowledge on by a simple act of thought- 
transference.' But for what followed I was 
quite unprepared. 

The tutor placed a slate and a stylus in the 
boy’s hand. 

“You will now,” he said very firmly, , “copy 
the last of the writing that you see.” 

To my amazement the pupil at once began 
to write, slowly and laboriously. He filled 
about three lines, then stopped short. 

“Why do you write no more?” demanded 
Jie tutor. ‘ 

“There is no writing after.” 

“What are the words you have written?” 

“I do not understand.” 

The tutor handed the slate to me. “Is that, 
stronger,” he said, “the writing you have 
made in your book?” 

I took* the slate, and at the same instanf 
nearly dropped it. The writing had manifest- 
ly been copied line for line like a drawing. 


and without comprehension of its' meaning, 
yet it was perfectly legible. It read: 

Poyning rather pointedly asks WHY we 
are not allowed to visit the tomb on the 
southern foothills. 

I remembered that as the last entry I had 
made, and I could have kicked myself for 
making it, still more for having it brought 
to light now. We had by this time come, as 
I have already remarked, to the stage when we 
could believe pretty well anything of this 
uncanny, people. What if they knew English? 
The sentence I had written was not partic- 
ularly incriminating, but quite enough to 
give a hint of our mistrust, and to arouse mis- 
trust in return. 

To my surprise, Poyning seemed rath'er grat- 
ified than alarmed over the upshot of the af- 
fair. When he had read the writing he gave 
Kalliboas a very straight look in which there 
was almost a touch of defiance, and told him 
coolly enough that we were now satisfied with 
the test. Then we withdrew. 

If the old man’s suspicions had been awak- 
ened he concealed them to perfection. He 
threw himself on to a couch in the sunshine 
and began to talk as if nothing out of the 
common had occurred. 

“You have understood all that you have 
seen today, strangers?” he inquired. 

“Not everything,” said I. "In the recesses 
that surround the great hall many had cast 
themselves into the false sleep. To what end?” 

“In that way,” replied the old man, “we 
are able to know matters which take place at 
great distances from this city. Otherwise how 
should we, who have never visited the world 
of the outer peoples, know what they do?” 

“Do you mean to say .you do know?” cried 
Poyning. ^ 

Kalliboas bowed, his head. “It is even so,” 
he said. “And is -that strange hearing to 
you?” 

“Strange! It is impossible!” 

There was a shade of the pity that is akin 
to contempt in the old man’s answer. “Why 
impossible?” he said quietly. “Can it be that 
you are. so steeped in ignorance as not to 
know that by far the greatest power upon this 
earth is the mind of unan? The art of pro- 
jecting the human soul was very early under- 
stood and practiced among us. ' Today, we 
have brought it to a higfi effectiveness.” 

“But how is it done?” I cried. 

“You have even now seen our wise ones at 
work,” said Kalliboas. "They induce the false 
sleep, and while the body lies on the couch, 
the soul goes wandering forth over the world. 
The sleen affects different of our wise ones in 
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different ways. In some there is what we call 
the shadow soul, which goes abroad while the 
brain which gave it birth remains ,in relation to 
it at home, active, causing the lips to speak. A 
recorder is always beside those wise ones 
, during their sleep. Others, who .are the more 
numerous, only at the awakening know what 
they - have seen, and record for themselves. 

“Every day our wise ones are at work in 
those halls. Their visions are collected and 
compared; thus we build up a complete pic- 
ture of the world. Not that the picture”— 
the old man’s words rang out in scorn— "is oft- 
en to be looked upon with profit, save as a 
warning to ourselves. Well we know how your 
peoples have lived and died in a squalid tur- 
moil of cruelty and hatred and intolerance; 
how you have spurned and persecuted your 
wise and noble, and exalted your knaves; how 
jealousy and suspicion are rife among your 
races, how far you yet stand below the ideals 
our great founder held. But not wholly profit- 
less are the soul-wanderings of our wise ones. 
Through them we learn of the few discoveries 
made by your few philosophers— though in 
truth there is little you discover which was 
not already known to us many centuries 
ago." 

“Tell me, Kalliboas,” I^aid, "are oiily your 
wise ones skilled in mind-projection?" 

“Indeed, no," he replied. “Only those 
judged to possess strength, however, are elect- 
ed novices at the Hall of Wandering Souls, to 
become eventually our wise ones, our scouts 
over the rest of the earth.” 

“And when one of your wise ones has pro- 
jected his soul,” I inquired, “could he be seen 
by any person of the outer world?” 

“Only to the eyes of the soul can the soul 
be visible. How many of your outer world 
possess such vision? Yet to one possessing it, 
the vision must seem as real as an actual bod- 
ily presence.” 

“And could any other person see it?" I said, 
concealing my eagerness with an effort. 

T he old man’s glittering puce-black eyes 
were looking clean through me. “The 
point is an obscure one,” he said, “and our 
wise men hesitate to pronounce upon it. We 
have strange evidence both for and against.” 

There was again that unmistakable hint in 
his manner that to question him further 
would be useless, and so far as solving the 
mystery of the queer episode at Nanking went, 
I had to be content then with what I had 
heard. I was determined to find out, however, 
how this people explained Philipson’s advent 
to them from the outer- world. It was too 
much to suppose that men so astonishingly 
advanced in exact knowledge would, base their 
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expectations on the mere traditional proph- 
ecy of Alexander before his death. 

Kalliboas answered me without hesitation. 
"Our wise ones suppose,” he said, “that this 
universe in which we live is composed of a fin- 
ite dumber of elementary forms, which act 
and react upon one another perpetually. 
Therefore the number of possible regroupings 
and chains of events is limited. But the time 
in which they so react is infinite. Therefore 
every event which happens must have hap- 
pened an infinite number of times before, and 
will be repeated an infinite number Of times 
in the future— not only that exact event, but 
others approximating to it in all degrees of 
similarity. 

“Thus the existence of our great founder 
upon this earth, being one of that limited 
number of possible events, is repeated after 
the comparatively short lapse of twenty-two 
centuries, which in the life-history of the uni- 
verse is a mere moment. But there is a differ- 
ence. Then he came to this valley a great 
conqueror despairing of the world and rnan- 
kind. Now he has come to find his own lost 
people.” 

Poyning glanced at me. “Pretty odd,” he 
muttered in English, “to meet old Nietzche’s 
Eternal Recurrence so • far from home as 
thisl” ^ ^ 

Kalliboas cocked his ear at the name. 
“That old philosopher of yours has indeed 
rediscovered old truths,” he said, “But it is 
better to discover old truths than to repeat 
old lies.” 

“Your people, then,” said Poyning, “were 
looking for the return of the king. Yet was it 
not strange they all should recognize him im- 
mediately they saw his face?” 

Kalliboas rode in silence and led the way 
to another part of the courtyard, where we 
came in front of a grotto-like chamber. There 
was only one object here— a statue about half 
life-size, apparently in iron having the surface 
treated in some way to resist rust. The fea- 
tures were a marvelously exact image of Saun- 
ders Philipson, and that was startling enough; 
but what astonished me more was that the 
statue seemed to be supported on one wire 
little thicker than a knitting-neeale. 

“We have many images of our great found- 
er,” said Kalliboas, “with which all our people 
are perfectly acquainted, but we value none 
so much as this. It was made by his friend 
Deinokrates, the sculptor, one of that faith- 
ful band who followed him here.” 

“But— but how is it supported? One wire 
is not enough to hold its weight.” 

There was a fleeting light of amusement 
over the old man’s austere face. “The wire is 
there to hold it down,” he said, “It was an 
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idle fancy of the sculptor’s. The roof of this 
chamber is of great slabs of the stone that 
attracts iron, which was dug from the moun- 
tains westward. Do not go near if you have 
anything of iron about your persons.” 

Before leaving Kalliboas that day we 
-walked with him along -the eastern margin 
of the lake, and came to a tall circular tower 
in white marble, which was visible from a 
considerable distance away. We ascended this 
by an inner stairway and at last stood upon 
the roof, where we found a sentinel and one 
ol the most ingenious devices imaginable. The 
platform was surrounded by a parapet about 
breast-high, topped by a continuation in 
some transparent pebble-like rock, while out- 
side this was a similar parapet in the same 
material, the two arranged so as to act as a 
continuous telescope. How the difficulty of 
varying focus was overcome I couldn’t under- 
stand, but the fact' remains that in whatever 
direction we looked the surrounding valleys 
and foothills— even the upper slopes of the 
mountains themselves— seemed amazingly near 
to us. 

The words of Kalliboas sounded behind us 
in a sort of grim caress. "See now, strangers,” 
he said, "is it even as the student told when 
he cast his mind out over the valley?” 

Poyning was staring southward. "There are 
men,” he said in a queer voice. ‘"What do they 
do?” 

"They build a wall to protect the tomb. 
Since the great snow fell, new streams have 
burst out of the mountains in that quarter. 
Our engineers are busy with works to direct 
the water down to the lake by channels where 
it shall not injure the crops of our valley. 
Now it flows lawlessly, and though the tomb 
which you see is founded iri solid rock, we 
have judged it wise, to build the protecting 
wall.” 

Poyning remained staring through the,erys- 
tal for some time, particularly towards the 
tomb and the direction from which we our- 
selves had entered the valley. I imagine we 
were both thinking that probably from this 
tower our first approach was signalled; and 
I know I was wondering how it came about, 
since a watcher was apparently posted here al- 
ways, that the approach of the Tibetan, 
Sbrang Chikya, could have escaped detection. 

We descended from the tower and followed 
Kalliboas to a point on the northeastern bank 
of the lake. The stream which entered here 
was of no great dimension, but even so, it 
flowed fast enough to have flooded the entire 
valley in a few weeks but for— as I imagine— 
the enormous degree of evaporation caused 
by the bone-dry climate, and the extensive irri- 
gation works into which the water of the lake 


was deflected. Suddenly, with a heavy swirl^ 
there arose in midstream a gigantic fish, which 
made straight for the bank where we stood. 
So startling was the creature’s appearance and 
so swift its approach that I must confess for 
an instant I’d half an inclination to run, and 
I noticed Poyning took, a quick step, back- 
wards from the water’s edge. Then we re- 
alized our mistake. It was no fish at all, but 
a man, completely clad in a close-fitting diving 
costume; there were circles of transparent 
horn over the eyes, and gloved receptacles, fo^ 
the arms, but the legs went into one great 
sleeve stiffened to copy the tail of a fish; and 
we saw it was from this the diver got his pow- 
er in swimming, an evolution he performed 
with singular ease and speed. How he was 
able to breathe and to sink at will we had no 
thought to examine then; our attention was 
very fully absorbed by ‘a basket the man had 
been carrying in his hands under water and 
now laid on the bank. 

He rolled out, divested himself of the fish- 
like skin— which he was able to do without 
assistance— and nwde a profound obeisance 
to Kalliboas. 

“This fellow,” said the latter, turning to 
us, “is to our child^ the most beloved man 
in .the fity. It is his duty to ssyim to the bed 
of the river and the lake and gather for them 
these pretty playthings.” 

Kalliboas stooped over the basket, took out 
a handful of pebbles, and handed them to 
me. They were curious pebbles, looking like 
scarred rough glass, but now and then out of 
the roughness came a fierce flash of light as 
the sun’s rays caught an exposed facet. * There 
was no room for doubt about these" things. 
They were large diamonds. 

Poyning took one of them, as if to examine 
it, and as he did so I felt him nudge me very 
gently. 

“Would it not be easier,” he said, "to get 
the stones by dragging the river for them?” 

Then for the first and, last time in our ac- 
quaintance Kalliboas chuckled. It was a grim 
chuckle, but the nearest approach to tender- 
ness I ever knew him to show. 

“The children value the stones more for 
having been obtained in this way,” he said. 
"Often they come to see Old Fish diving 'for 
them.” 

He scooped up another large handful and 
gave them to me. "Take as many as you can 
carry,” he said, the grim half-smile still on his 
features. “It may be that children in the city 
will ask you for them. It is true that in the 
world from which you have come^ men com- 
mit crimes to obtain these things, but you at 
least are above ' such temptation,” 

Was it a hint, a threat that we were never 




I wjs whelmed in the 
blackness of the Pit. . . . 
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again to see lands wliere men take the lives 
of their fellows for these bits of crystallized 
carbon? 

S TRANGELY enough.', from that day on- 
ward our circumstances scem.ed to im 
prove all round. If we had seen ourselves, en 
circled in mystery, and detected \~igue men 
aces in what we had heard, now it became in 
creasingly apparent that for .some rea.son or 
other we were looked on tnore javorably by 
the people of the valley. That atmospltere of 
suspicion, which I had, come tf» feel no less than 
Poyning, was melting away. Jn fact, we had 
taken a place among the first ot' .the land. 
We ha.d .several audiences with the “king.” 
as we found ourselves dropping into the way 
of calling Philipson,.and though he .said lit- 
tle to us of the inner politics of the city, we, 
gatbered-he was steadily consolidating his po 
sition and winning over the disaffected party 
of Kalliphanes. He even told us one day 
that he thought, he could- now count on the 
unanimous support of the Nine Shadows, and 
considerably startled us by mentioning •that 
Kalliboas was one of that sinister secret body. 
The names of the rest I never learned, though 
it isdikely 1 saw and spoke to all before the 
end of my sojourn in Hellas. 

Poyning and I had been learning to fly for 
some weeks now. Our great difficulty at first 
I need hardly say. was to overcome our amaze- 
nient at findin.g we actually could rise .from 
the ground on wings, and even when we had 
got the better of this it was some time before 
,we could bring ourselves to ascend, to any 
height. There must have been always lurking' 
at the back of,, our heads the notion that if 
.we lost control, we should- stand a better 
.chance of escape by being at a low altitude. 
In point of fact, quite the reverse was really 
the case: greater experience would have told 
us, as the tutors did tell us, that a few him 
dred feet between us and earth would afford 
a breathing space in which to recover w'ing- 
purchase, whereas twenty feet w'ould certainly 
not; but it mus|t be remeriiberecf the art was 
utterly strange to us, and that we started hand- 
icapped vyith all the pedestrian prejudices of 
the biped without feathers. 

After a few days we gained confidence, and 
with this growing proficiency came to me. at 
least a tremendous keenness for the sport. I 
wouldn’t have missed my morning fly for all 
the re, St of the day, for over and above its 
mere fascination it took us up into the bracing 
.air of the higher levels, and by dint of the 
magnificent exercise it afforded, kept up in 
the very ..cream of condition and muscular 
strength. 

One 'morning, when we were beginning to 


manage our wings with some pretension.s to 
skill, we were flying together over the school at 
about three . hundred feet from the plain, 
when Poyning suddenly headed off towards 
the city. ... . 

“Where are you going?” I shouted. 

“Home, he yelled. backi;-'“l',want to see what 
our hoii.se loo.ks, like .from up here.” 

I’d never seen anybody fly directly over the 
city, anrl I haci good reason to believe there 
ivas a law foi bidding , it. 1 called to Poyning 
"to come b.ick, and heard a faint cry from 
•below, which also I imagine was a command- 
lo iLirn about, but Poyning was by. this time 
drawn well ahead and apparently out of ear- 
shot. Cursing hTs foolhardiness I gave chase, 
moved. I ve no doubt, by a sort of schoolboyish 
idea that if- there was going_to be a row . it 
woultl be shabby to back down out of it; and 
.very soon we were' soaring over the very heart 
. of the great sea of white buildings. 

Non out troubles liegan. We were fairly 
tvell acquainted with the city as it appeared 
from the ground level:, from above, there was 
a bewildering similarity, abbitt those marble 
rof)fs and courtyards. We wheeled round, until 
Poyning thou.ght he had descried otir house 
irotn the maze, and with a shout to me -he 
began tf> descend, confidently enough. - Then, 
suddenly, lie cliecked his fli.ght. 

“This is the wrong place,” he cried, and. I 
saw him flap his wings in an effort to get up 
again. 

but it ivas too .late. .'He had no room to 
mancitver. His \wiiig-tip struck the great 
ea\'e of a buildihg at the edge of the courtyard, 
and to my horror I saw his arms fly .up and 
his body shoot straight down, dropping to' the 
marble paving -with a thud that turned me 
sick to, hear. 

1 managed to alight without ’ mishap, and 
a moment later was tearing o'ff my wings and 
running to his assistance. Poyning lay o'n his 
side, ill the tangled wreck of his gear. 

“It's only my foot,” he .groaned, but as ,he 
said the word he rolled over and fainted. 

In a few seconcls I had his body clear'of the 
mess and was examining him for injuries. 
Poyning came to himself almost at once, but 
when I touched hi.s right, ankle he Vinced ^and 
uttered a sharp cry. 

“P»etter ,get a litter. Mirlees,” he ^muttered 
between his clenched teeth. “There's a bone 
broken.” 

At this inomcnt 1 heard a sound of light 
footsteps behind me, and looking round be- 
held a woman, who had apparently just 
emeiged from the pillared doorway of the 
building. Poyning raised himself on one 
elbow, staring at her as at some enthralling 
vision, and I’m afraid I so far forgot my. man- 
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ncrs as to do likewise. The sudden apparition 
of such beauty as hers might have set any 
man off his balance. It completely robbed me 
of speech. 

The woman’s skin was white as the marble 
everywhere around us, her eyes more deeply 
purple than the skies out of which we had 
fallen, her features of a clean-chiselled mag- 
nificence that literally struck the breath from 
your lips as you beheld, while her hair, pure 
blue-black in hue, tumbled over her shoulders 
in cascades of sombre splendor. There was no 
mistaking the identity of that woman. She was 
the princess of the blood royal, to whom we 
had seen Saunders Philipson betrothed. 

With a grace I cannot hope to describe she 
knelt beside Poyning, her features melting 
into a look of compassion that almost made 
me regret I wasn’t the injured party myself. 

“It is the little stranger,’’ she murmured 
musically. "He has been bold enough to soar 
into the heavens like Ikaros of old, and like 
Ikaros he has fallen.’’ 

She rose suddenly to her feet, and clapped 
her hands, whereupon several attendants hur- 
ried out, manifestly scandalized, to the injured 
man. Then a physician appeared, to whom 
the princess turned with an air of haughty 
command. 

“There is an injury to the little stranger’s 
foot," she said. “You will bind it here, and as 
you value my favor you will give him no pain 
in the binding. You will then see him borne 
to his own house and tend him till he is re- 
covered." 

The physician lowered his forehead almost 
to the pavement and at once knelt on one side 
of Poyning, the princess kneeling on the other. 
While his foot was being put into a padded 
splint she laid her wonderful white hand on 
his brow. I saw her speak to the physician, 
then to Poyning, in a tone so low that I could 
only catch the tail end of what she said. She 
was looking into his eyes with an expression 
that seemed most curiously to combine tender- 
ness with an astonishing intensity of will. 

“Have no fear for your injury, little one," 
she said slowly. "Our most skillful healers 
will give you of their utmost skill, and within 
three days from now you will walk and fly 
again. These things will assuredly be as I have 
said. Farewell!” 

Poyning’s lips began to move, but I heard 
no sound come from them. Bewilderment and 
frank adoration struggled for the mastery of 
his face; and if there, was any shadow of pain, 
I didn’t see it. His broken foot he seemed to 
have forgotten. A moment later the princess 
had disappeared. Poyning was raised on a 
litter borne by eight attendants, and we moved 
off towards our own quarters. 


R ALLIBOAS, unusually stem and grim, 
was there almost as soon as we were. He 
had evidently heard of our flight over the city 
and our descent into the courtyard of the royal 
palaces— that was the place where we had 
blundered; yet beyond directing the physicians 
who were to treat Poyning, he said no word. 

And now once more I witnessed an exhibi- 
tion of the amazing surgery of these people 
of the valley. I can be perfectly sure of every 
word I write about it, for I saw the whole 
thing from no farther away, this time, than 
the side of the couch on which my companion 
had been laid. The broken bone had been set 
before he left the royal courtyard, and that 
ingenious padded splint was not removed now. 

The physicians bathed the leg above^and 
such surfaces of Poyning’s ankle as were ex- 
posed, in warm water which I shrewdly sus- 
pected to be merely a more concentrated 
essence of the healing water we used in our 
baths. Then two of the curious wooden boxes 
were produced and laid one on either side 
of the damaged foot. The physician fixed into 
each a silver appliance shaped for all the world 
like a boat’s rowlock— I imagine a specially 
fashioned "lead" was kept for various parts of 
the body— slid the horns of the rowlock over 
Poyning’s leg just below the 'calf, and made 
some adjustment of the silent “battery." This 
was left in position for fully half an hour, then 
removed. 

The physician gave Poyning a draught from 
a small vial, and began to speak to him. I 
heard the same words spoken over and over 
again, from which I knew hypnotism formed 
part of the treatment and that a suggestion 
was being made to the patient. 

“You will now sleep,” the level, nrionotonous 
voice said. “On awakening you will be already 
well towards recovery. The bone will be united 
.and the pain and swelling vanished. In three 
days from now you will set your foot to the 
ground and you will find it strong as ever. 
'These things cannot possibly happen other- 
wise, for thus it has been said and the speak- 
ing is true. You will now. sleep. On awaken- 
ing-" 

This went on for two or three minutes, and 
I veritably declare I was almost asleep myself. 
I pulled myself up with an effort, and noticed 
that the physician had passed from assurances 
to question; he was, as it were, driving the 
suggestion home. 

“What will you do now?" he demanded. 
“I am going to sleep," came the drow'y 
voice of Poyning. 

"And on awaking?" 

“I shall be already well towards recovery.” 
“And after three days?" 

“I shall set my foot to the ground. It will 
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be strong as ever. In three days’ time. 

Poyning’s words ran off into an incoherent 
mumble. Then silence. The physician turned 
to me. 

“He will sleep for, twenty-four hours," he 
said. "Try not to wake him before, and when 
he wakes, tell him nothing of what I have said 
to him now, for he will not remember. But 
in three days his other soul will remember for 
him, and he will walk again." 

Poyning awoke in the following forenoon, 
remembering nothing of what had happened 
after he swallowed the draught. I stayed be- 
side his couch most of that day. doing what 
I could to cheer him, but Poyning was, curious- 
ly moody and depressed, and beyond remark- 
ing absently once or twice that Philipson’s 
betrotlied seemed to him to be an uncommonly 
pleasant lady and that it was a lucky disaster, 
after all. that had dropped him into the wrong 
courtyard— 1 didn’t think it worth while to let 
him know the views of Kalliboas on this point 
—he said little. 

The second day passed in the same way, 
Avithout event or visitors. 

J watched Poyning, the following day. for 
I was greatly curious to see whether that post- 
hypnotic suggestion the physician had left im- 
printed on hisQnind was going to work. 

Very soon I saw something was stirring in 
Stephen Poyning. His manner became more 
and more excited, and at last, about eleven 
o’clock, he threw the sheet off his injured foot 
and felt it tentatively. 

“Its sheer black magic and deviltry, of 
course.” he muttered, “but—” 

He was fugging at the fastenings of the 
splint. 1 next heard that ingenious contrivance 
clatter on the marble as he tossed it out of bed. 

“I shan[t Avant any more. I can feel. 

Noav let’s see—” 

He had set his loot to the floor and was 
very gingerly trying his Aveight upon it. The 
next moment he was standing. 1 hurried to 
him and gave him my arm. 

'Tor Ciod's sake be easy on it! ” I cried. ‘‘11 
you break the bone^again it’ll take months to 
mend. '' 

He thrcAv off my arm -impatiently. "Many 
ihaiiks. Miriees,” he said, “but I don’t think 
1 require any. Isn’t it ama/.ing? "1 he Princess 
Helene said I would walk again in three days, 
and— 

“How do you knoA\t lier name is Helene.^ ” .1 
demanded. 

Poyning gave me a queer look. “Jih? That is 
her name, anyhow,” he said. “Didn t you 
know?” 

“1 didn’t. And I’m hanged if I can fathom 
how you did. I’ve neA^er heard her name 
mentioned.” 


He ran his fingers through' his hair in a 
curiously abstracted manner. “That’s odd,” he 
muttered. “You must have forgotten. If Kalli- 
boas hadn’t mentioned the name to the pair of 
us I should hardly know it myself, should I? 
But I say,, look at this, Miriees!” 

He Avas skipping round the floor, pausing 
noAv and then on one leg to flex and unflex 
the ankle which three days ago had been 
broken. 

W E WERE so familiar Avith the city by 
this time that Ave often Avent out Avithout 
Kalliboas or any other attendant, but up to 
the present, save on one occasion, it had al- 
ways' been by day. That one exception Avas 
a Aveek or tAvo before Poyning’s accident. 
Where he Avent I don’t knoAv. but he told me 
next day— I Avas abed and asleep before he 
came back— that he had been out to see the 
valley by moonlight. Noav, on the first night 
after his recovery, I noticed he had again left 
the house by himself. The same thing hap- 
pened on the following night, and once or 
tAvice again aftersvards. I began to get uneasy. 

When, about the eighth night in succession 
he took himself off alone after dark, and I sarv 
one of our attendants slip out behind him. 1 
judged the affair had gone far enough. If there 
Avas any spying to be done,’ I Avould take a 
hand in it myself. 

I slid noiselessly out into the courtyard and 
the street, Avhich Avas fickly illuminated by a 
young horned moon. Poyning I couldn’t see; 
but the attendant Avas just ahead of me, ad- 
vancing furtively and taking advantage of the 
shadoAV of every building he passed. To move 
silently in the sandals Avorn in the valley was 
easy enough; moreover', there were still a ferv 
belated foot-passengers abroad— it Avas only 
about eleven o’clock, but the city folk Avere for 
the most part early bedgoers and early risers— 
and 1 don’t think the watcher suspected he Avas 
being himself watched. After some while, how- 
ever, the chase brought me to a quarter of the 
city entirely deserted. 

At some Avay off rose a mass of a block of 
buildings, glistening white and majestic in the 
silvery light, but nearer to Avhere I stood was 
a small pavilion with domed roof supported 
by fluted pillars. Out of the shadoAv of this 
structure suddenly emerged a figure, but I was 
now so near that 1 saw immediately by his 
height it wasn’t our- tall attendant. An in- 
stant later 1 had recognized the man as Ste- 
phan Poyning. Of the attendant 1 could see 
no vestige either in the courtyard inside the 
Avail or the street Avithout. 

Then, from the far side of the court, ap- 
peared another figure— a .woman’s. She sAvept 
across the' gleaming marble pavement Avith the 
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grace of a goddess and the silence of a ghost, 
and soon I knew who she was, for with that 
superb face turned towards me, what light 
there was fell directly upon it. This was the 
woman who had come to Poyning’s help on 
the day of his accident, whom he called the 
Princess Helene, Philipson’s plighted queen. 

Now followed the queerest part of the whole 
affair. To say I was embarrassed would be 
scarcely correct: it frightened me. With a little 
cry of joy the woman ran up to Poyning and 
folded him in her arms and kissed him pas- 
sionately on the lips. Poyning reached up his 
arms, and placed them round her neck., and 
kissed her again; and there the pair remained, 
locked in one another’s embrace, for fully a 
minute. I im«igine that no scene in which 
that superb creature took part could appear 
undignified, or this would have appeared so, 
even ludicrous, for the crown of Foyning’s 
head could hardly have reached higher than 
the level of her lips, and as she stooped to kiss 
him, he seemed literally lost in the loose shim- 
mer of her white robe. I could hear nothing 
of what Poyning said, if he said anything, but 
from her came the repeated cry, accented in 
an ecstasy of tenderness: 

“My little onci My little one!” 

They withdrew into the shadow of the 
domed pavilion, and I heard their voices in 
low, earnest talk. I had seen enough— too 
much; I dropped noiselessly into the street 
and stood there under the wall, quivering with 
astonishment and alarm. 

What utter folly, what unheard-of treach- 
ery, was this? Of the woman I knew nothing 
definitely beyond that she was betrothed to the 
new sovereign df the state. Yet from vague al- 
lusions dropped by Kalliboas— though Poyn- 
ing was wrong in stating that Kalliboas had 
ever mentioned the woman’s name in my 
hearirig— I had gathered something regarding 
her status. There dwelt in the palaces, it 
seemed, several maidens of the ancient blood 
royal in its purest. By long tradition they 
were vowed to take no husband but the reign- 
ing prince, who chose from among their num- 
ber on ascending the throne, and this, as we 
had seen, happened recently at the time of 
the abdication ceremony. The rest would now 
remain true to a vow of celibacy till a new 
prince succeeded. How the line was main- 
tained, or what happened to these maidens 
with their advancing years I never discovered, 
though I suspect there was a mystery surround- 
ing them more amazing than any other in all 
this amazing land, and that by some wizard 
tampering with what we regard as nature’s 
laws they preserved their youth far beyond 
the span given to mortal women. 

I was so staggered by what 1 had seen that 


I even forgot the need of concealment: and 
when, some minutes later, Poyning made his 
retreat by the way he had come, he almost 
fell on me. He recoiled in astonishment, and 
something he was carrying tinkled to the 
ground. 

“Mirlees!” he gasped. “What are you after 
here?" 

"I ought to ask you that,” I retorted. "Good 
God, man, d’you want to ruin the pair of us?” 

"I see,” he almost sneered. "My coming here 
is likely to run you into danger too. Is that 
the reason you thought it worth while to spy 
on me?” 

“Not altogether,” I said, keeping my tem- 
per with difficulty. “You were followed from 
the house by one of our servants. I followed 
him, to see what he was up to. I thought it 
was him I’d tracked here. Not until I got to 
the top of that wall did I see it was you. And 
I’d give a good deal not to have seen what 
I’ve seen tonight.” 

"Really? I don’t understand how it con- 
cerns you.” 

"Good God!” I cried hotly. "I should have 
thought Philipson was worth a little better 
treatment than that. He’s kept pretty much 
on the square with us—” 

“Philipson? What’s he to do with it?” 

"What.' If a man I’d thought my friend 
fooled around with my wife—” 

"Wife? You’re mistaken, Mirlees. The lady 
I’ve just left is not Philipson’s wife.” 

“Huh! Affianced wife, then. . . 

"She is not eveh that.” 

“D’you mean to tell me we didn't see him 
betrothed to her?” 

"We certainly did not. Helene is a twin 
sister of the princess. The resemblance is ex- 
act enough. I’ll admit.” 

This might have been true or not, but it 
was certainly new to me. "Why didn’t you 
tell me before?” I said. 

"You hardly gave me a chance,” replied 
Poyning coldly. “You seemed so ready to be- 
lieve me a cad.” 

‘Tm sorry for that,” I said. “But you knew 
what that woman is. Have you considered 
what’s likely to happen to both of us— and per- 
haps to Philipson too— if you’re caught in a 
business like tonight’s?” 

"I know a good deal more of her than you 
do, Mirlees,” he said quietly. "I know that I 
love her more than my own body and soul, 
and that if loving her means death to me I 
shall meet it— with open arms.” 

I was silent for some moments. There was 
a ring in Poyning’s words that I knew, that 
told me beyond any shade of doubt that he 
was fallen into the state which knows no pru- 
dence nor does it listen to logic. 
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“But rememiter,’’ he cr)nl inttcd. “it's mv n\l:. 
not yours. IC I conic to «ric( o\cr tiii.s. I l;pi| 
to see why vou should lie .iny worse ofT ulrIc^^ 
you’re caught in it witli me. Now Ici me 
go. I’m .going to run into licsh danger. 
‘AX'here arc you going? " 

“Listen. Mirlees. W'c all ihrce liad ai; • li 
icet when ive tarne on this •.uKenturc Pliillo 
son’s was a lost kingcl<)m. wnirs a great ilis 
covers, mine— rnv own (|nes(. I'm going m i' 
loniglit.” 

“What is it?” 

“I’m gating to llte lomh on the somlnin 
foothills. Don't a.sk me why. lot I can't tell 
you. and don't try to come with me II 
there’s danger attaching to it. I'll face it 
alone.” 

I STOOD still, considering the |iositioii 
Stephen Povning, aged about twent\-oiie 
well favored in mind and body witit all the 
world before him. was saying yes to a perilous 
adventure. Myself, thirty-six. a widower, with 
something at least of my life-work beliind me 
and no very great prospects of htippiness in 
front, w'as declining the .gambit. Had it been 
dayli,ght I’ve no doubt he would have seen 
me redden a little. 

“I don’t know that it’s altogether outside 
the scope of my quest,” 1 said. 

He paused, undecided. “What do vou 
mean?” he queried. 

“This. I don’t attach as much importance 
to that .grave as you seem to. Povning. but the 
identity of the stranger who lies in it is still 
a riddle I’d be sorry to leave the vallev with 
out solving. I therefore suggest that if an\ 
body's to .go to the tomb at all. we might 
a> well both go. 

For all his valiant ffourishes I t.aught a note 
oi relief in Poyiiing’s answer. “You’re a good 
fellow, Mirlees.” he said, “and I’ve talked like 
a yahoo tonight. But why should you risk 
\c)ur life too— for I’m convinced it ma\ easily 
amount to that—” 

I picked up the lanthorn— it was .c l.uiihom 
— that he had dropped. “Let’s get away. 1 
said, “or it will be daylight belore we'ie out 
of the city. 

“Very well,” he assented, "though Iratiklv 
I’d rather you didn’t.” He was groping cut the 
pavement at his feet. “Wait ;i minute, oi I 
shall be no better off than I was l.ist time 
“You’ve been there before?” 

“.Some w'ceks ago. But the jtlaie was \ei\ 
effectively locked. Now— aft, here it is. He 
picked up a long silvery-lookiiig strip of metal 
and quickly slipped it into tbe lio.-.cmi ol his 
robe. 

“How far is the tomb?” 

“Five good miles, ncu eounling clindtiiig. 


It took me four liours belore. but then I lost 
time finding the wa\ 

We set oil at once ilirougli the silent streets 
of the city, stealing Irorn shadow to shadow 
aTid [causing c\eiv now and then to assure 
oui'seKcs that the aiteiulant. who had so mys- 
terinU'.b d isappeaiccl was not following us 
u iv, 11 he .o, 1 never Irona first to last de- 
tnted the 1cti>i trace o| him. We made fair 
time considering ilu- need of c.aution, and 
weic- Mioii conic- to the standing crops south- 
ward ol the cit\ then on to the grassy loot 
hil!^ I-cir all the sign', ol hie we saw. -we might 
have Ix-en in the middle of a desert. 

P'ivning’v 1 c'c ollc'c I ion ol the ground stood 
Inin in good >ic'acl. He had learned on his 
lormer saltv that the best wav to find the 
lonih was to strike (or the newc stream that 
h.icl recentlv huisi out ol the: mountains and 
lollow ii up. Fin's water though much slinink- 
eii Ironi what it had been when we saw it 
liom the watc htowei still showed well in 
the moonlight, and sounded cfistinctly on the 
still night ail, anti v\t' Iciiind it without much 
dilliculLv The going was had. however; over 
and above the earthworks which the engineers 
had tlirown up, the hillside itself was rough 
and strangely soggy for ground at .such a slanf. 
and it ninst have been fully two hours before 
we sighted tlie tomb. It rose from behind a 
low hump on the liillside. a small but beauti- 
hilly designed fuiilding, with pillars and steps 
ill tile eternal marble: except that the entrance 
in the middle of the facade was a good deal 
larger in proportion, the structure might have 
jiassed for a model of our own house. Poyning 
discovered the aperture lor the key. thrust in 
the long silver bar, tried it 'one way and an- 
other. and I heard the gentle screech of metal 
ag.iiiisi metal. We leaned our shoulders against 
the dark leak-like wood. It gave, I’hc tomb 
was open before us. 

’’Wait. 1 said, catching his arm. ' There’s no 
need to scatter clues abroad.” 

With that I carefullv confused our tracks 
lociiicl the door, loosened my sandals, and 
sieiijHcl out ol ilieiu barefoot on to the lowest 
maible stair, inotioniiig Povning to do the 
s line I'hen wo enteretl. 

File mausoleum was in pitchy darkness, lor 
there was no aperture but the door, and tliat 
we shut as soon as we had passed inside. I 
heard Povning's heart pounding, and saw lu's 
hand shake like a man in an ague a.s he 
stiuck a light with his (lint— the people of the 
valley used a very ingenious implement of this 
tv pc to kindle fire— and lit the lamp. He held 
it up. and together we swept our gaze around 
the iiueiior of the tomb. 

I here was little to see. The floor, wcalls and 
ceiling v\cic plain polished marble, while the 
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nave was almost filled by a bier, of the same ' 
material but beautifully carved with groups 
representing, as it seemed to me, ancient myths 
of the nether world. Upon this rested a sar- 
cophagus, in shape surprisingly reminiscent of 
an Egyptian mummy-case, and fashioned of an 
opaque plaster so cunningly finished that at 
the first glance you would have said that it too 
was solid marble. 

Poyning stared at this for fully a minute, 
his features drawn into an expression I had 
never seen on them before. He then raised 
the lamp to the blank walls, and we scanned 
them closely all over, but it was Poyning who 
spotted the inscription. 1 had to look twice 
before I could locate it at all— the carving 
was so fine and small. It was a 'short legend, 
but it seemed to me to compress into ten words 
a whole world of grimness. 

“A stranger strayed into the valley and died. 
Disturb him not.” 

That was all: no date appeared, no name, 
no clue of any sort to the old tragedy. 

P OYNING continued to examine the inter- 
ior of the tomb inch by inch: Suddenly 
I saw him drop to one knee. 

“Come round to this side,” he said, in a 
high, cracked voice. -- 

He was pointing to something on the marble 
floor. There was no mistaking that mark. It 
was the print of a bare foot, larger than Poyn- 
ing’s but not so large as mine. 

“It isn’t fresh,” said Poyning. “Nor is it 
very old. Somebody else has been here re- 
cently, somebody who also preferred to leave 
no trace of his visit. Only he wasn’t quite 
careful enough. What did he come for?” 

"God knows.” 

“I think I do, too. It seems pretty evident.” 
“What do you mean?” 

Poyning rose and tapped the sarcophagus. 
“This was not here when we came into the 
valley,” he said. “It’s been made since. Why? 
Hide the lamp, Mir lees. I’m going out.” 

I screened the light under my robe, while 
Poyning opened the door and left the cham- 
ber. When he returned he was carrying a 
heavy snag of stone. 

“This appears to be the only way now,” 
he muttered, and to my dismay began to tap 
the plaster casing, first gently, then harder. 
The white material cracked right across. Poyn- 
ing laid down the stone and tugged at the 
broken plaster with his hands. ' A big, cup- 
shaped shard came away. He bent over the 
exposed face, and staggered back with a hoarse 
scream. It is scarce to be wondered at that 
Poyning did this. 

There was an inner casing of some crystal- 
like material, also moulded to mummy-case 


shape, and through this we could see distinctly 
—even too distinctly— the head of the dead 
man. The body had evidently been embalmed 
with skill, for the face was preserved as if 
life had only just gone out of it. That rather 
added to the ghastliness. I have said I do not 
wonder that Poyning screamed. I could have 
screamed aloud myself, for on those dead fea- 
tures was imprinted the most intense despair- 
ing horror I have ever seen: it was the counte- 
nance of a damned soul being dragged down 
into hell. 

At the moment of death, I imagine, those 
eyes had been wide and staring, for it had 
been necessary to sew the lids together to 
close them. But most frightful of all, to both 
of us, was the identity of that face. In spite 
of. all its horrible distortion, it was quite un- 
mistakably the face of an older Stephen Poyn- 
ing. 

He stared transfixed at the apparition for a 
moment, looped and kissed the crystal casing 
above the forehead, and rushed out of the 
tomb. 

I replaced the broken plaster, cleared away 
as best I could the evidences of our invasion, 
and followed him, going back to lock the 
door when I had got the key from Poyning. 
Not a word did he utter as we hurried slid- 
ing and stumbling down the hill. When I told 
him to wash the mud from his sandals in the 
rushing stream he did so mechanically, in 
silence, and strode on, his face set in a 
"granite mask that concealed anguish and hor- 
ror alike. 

I judged well to approach our house with 
extreme caution. The breaking of the plaster 
envelope to the sarcophagus might remain un- 
discovered for years, but it also might come to 
light tomorrow, in which case our having been 
abroad would naturally draw the. first suspi- 
cion upon ourselves. Poyning, however, seemed 
to have thrown prudence behind him. He 
stalked up the steps as if the hour had been 
noon, flung open the doors and entered. 

None of the attendants appeared to be 
about, or even awake, and I had certainly seen 
nobody outside the house. It looked as if we 
had been lucky enough to elude observation 
from start to finish of the gruesome adventure. 

Poyning was in the very act of striking his 
flint when I snatched it out of his hand. "It’s 
late, you know, old' man,” I said. "Better go 
to tied in the dark tonight.” 

Even as I said this 1 had a most strange and 
uncanny sense that we were being looked at. 
I peered all round the dark central hall of 
the house, but could see nothing; at last, 
however, against the slender white pillars that 
marked the entrance to our inner chjtmbers 
and were faintly discernible even in the gloom. 
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ray eyes came to rest on something a shade'' 
whiter. There was at the same moment a 
sharp sound like the hiss of a snake. Then 
I’m afraid my nerves, already strung taut by 
what ive had seen that night, got the better 
of me. 

"Who's there?” I cried, in a voice I wouldn’t 
have known for my own. 

There came no answer. I struck the flint 
1 had taken from Poyning, and kindled the big 
hanging lamp over my head. 

The flame flickered, then rose steadily, and 
as the chamber grew brighter a tall form sto('>d 
out clear between the pillars of the party wall. 

It was Kalliboas, his great frame quivering, his 
stern features livid with fury. 

CHAPTER VI] 

CSCAPE? 

F or one instant 1 had thought ol trying 
to carr)" it off on an assumption of in- 
nocence, but Kalliboas very soon con- 
vinced me of the futility of that. 

"So,” he hissed, his long arm thrown out 
towards us, "it is thus you re(|uire oui hf>spi 
tality, men of the outer world’ Thus do you 
flout the will of our rulers, thinking that by 
a childish deceit your impious deed shall re- 
main hidden! Blind fools, because you have 
chosen a time after darkne.ss fell, do you fondly 
imagine you have not been seen by our eyes 
from your going to your coming back? Have 
you not learned that we of the valley see lar, 
needing no light of sun or moon to see by? 
Have you not understood that the command.^ 
of the Nine, who graved upon the stranger’s 
tomb their behest that his body remain in 
violate, are commands to be disobeyed only on 
pain of death— and worse than death?. You 
have understood, strangers, yet you have dis- 
obeyed!” 

The wrath ot the old man was so terrible -to 
behold and feel; his words came out in such 
a scorching torrent, that I literally bowed my 
head, as if under a sudden tempest. I had no 
answer to make, no plea, and would have had 
none even if 1 hadn’t been scarefl out of my 
wits by the old man’s threats— which 1 am 
not asha'med to confess I was. If anything had 
been lacking to tell me our number was 
up, the fact that Kalliboas had. for the first 
time in my knowledge of him, named the Nine 
Shadows specifically, would have done so: no 
longer was there need to . hide from us the 
hand of that dread body. We shouldn’t live 
to spread the knowledge. 

But if I was cowed, Poyning seemed not in 
the least disposed to be. He rushed up to the 
old man,, his fists clenched, his face pale as 


death, and for a moment I thought he was 
going to hurl himself upon him; but he 
checked, and poured out a: torrent of. words 
no whit less furious than those we .just heard. 
It was the cry of a creature at bay, seeing 
death ahead but very fully determined to 
make a fight for it. 

"Hospitality!” he cried, swinging around 
and pointing tawarcls the south. "In ancient 
times it was a sacred duty to your people: 
there is how you practice it todayl Truly, 
you have improved upon the old custom of 
your race! A stranger came into the valley, 
as it has been written, seeking rest from the 
weariness of his travel. You gave him rest— the 
rest from which there is no awakening. But it 
happens that after many years the stranger’s 
son has come into this valley, seeking him. 
To the stranger’s son you lie, without seeming 
to lie. No man, say you, was near the stranger 
when he died— truly said, for you of your great 
wisdom can slay without poison or steel. But 
it may be that the son shall see the body of. 
his father and learn the manner of his death 
—therefore you hide your crime. Indeed you 
are a righteous people, chat the discovery of 
murder is repellent tf) you! Justly you shun 
contact with the outer world and its mis- 
deeds—” 

“Silence!” thundered Kalliboas. "Silence, or 
it were better (of you never to have been born! 
Here shall you remain, not setting toot over 
the threshold, wliile it is decided what shall 
become of you. Strive not to flee— as well 
strive to escape from the bowels of yonder 
mountains! You have defied the Nine, and 
die Nine shall settle your fate!” 

With that he was gone, leaving on my mind, 
at least, a very distinct impression that , the 
end would not be long coming. Poyning threw 
himself on to a couch, where he sat a long 
while in silence, his head buried in his hands. 
When he looked up, all the fury of passion 
was gone out of his lace, and a deep-lined sor- 
row had. taken its place. 

“It’s my doing, Mirlees!" he groaned. “1 have 
dragged you into this. Forgive me!” 

“I'here’s nothing for me to forgive yoti 
about,” I said. "I came into the business with 
my eyes wide open. Had I known as much 
as 1 do now, 1 should have joined you more 
readily still.” 

“It’s decent of you to say that, he replied, 
“even if it isn’t all true. But there’s a good 
deal you don’t know. Nor could I tell you 
before, lor it was a matter f talked about to 
nobody— it concerned my father’s honor.” 

“That is a point I’m still in the dark upon,” 

1 observed. 

Poyning sat twisting and untwisting his 
hands. “It’s an old story,” he said at last, "and 
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till now it has been a mysterious one even 
to me. You remember, back in China— my 
God, it seems ages agol— I told you and Philip- 
son I’d an ambition to explore these wilder- 
nesses. Neither of you pressed me for my exact 
motive, and I should not have told you if you 
had. But I had a very particular reason in- 
deed." 

He paused, with a twitching of the lips, but 
after a while seemed to regain his grip, and 
continued in a steady voice. 

"My father was an officer in the Indian 
Army, a good soldier, I believe, but never pop- 
ular in his regiment. Men were inclined to 
look askance at him became of his strange, 
moody, mystic temperament. These traits be- 
came more pronounced in him after my 
mother’s death, which occurred when I was 
born. He had always been deeply interested in 
oriental religions, and knew more of such 
matters than it is usually thought good for 
a European to know. There were even whis- 
pers— no doubt the sort of silly gossip which 
will gather round a man of his type— that he 
dabbled in Eastern sorceries and devil-worship. 
All this tended more and more to make him 
a lonely man. Then came his mysterious dis- 
appearance. He was stationed on the frontier 
at the time, and had obtained six months’ 
leave to go up country— as he gave out, to 
investigate certain obscure native traditions 
with a view to writing an account of them. 

“My father, crossed the frontier from Kash- 
mir, having no other European with him, and 
from that point all trace of him was lost. Time 
went on, his leave expired, but my father never 
returned to his regiment. In the case of any 
other man his disappearance might have been 
explained by some climbing accident or en- 
counter with wild beasts, but my father’s repu- 
tation being what it was, stories began to be 
whispered about him. His name fell under a 
cloud. It was commonly believed that he still 
lived, and had buried himself among a native 
tribe in the wilderness where they practiced 
the devilish cults in which he was known to 
have been interested. 

"I was at school in England, and could do 
little towards clearing my father's name. Only 
on rare occasions when officers who had known 
him were on leave could I make any enquiries 
at all, but one man, a Major Fetherston, with 
whom my father had been more intimate than 
with anybody else in India, showed me a let- 
ter he had received from him just before his 
departure for the interior. This gave me a 
new clue. My father’s last letter to me had 
mentioned that he was going up country to 
investigate native traditions, but in this letter 
to Major Fetherston he actually specified the 
tradition. 


In former trips over the border, he said, he 
had come across a curious story, to the effect 
that somewhere far eastward of the mountains 
lay a large valley inhabited by ghosts, who 
lived in the temples of white stone and pos- 
sessed the power of transforming themselves 
into great birds. The tradition seemed so 
strange and unusual, wrote my father, that 
he was going to try and get more information 
about it. Major Fetherston gave me that 
letter. His fcanner was very kind, but it was 
clear enough to me that he shared the com- 
mon view that Major Poyning had committed 
what, in the case of a private soldier, would 
be called desertion. 

T he years passed. Never another hint of 
my father’s fate reached me, but I resolved 
that when I grew up I would find out the 
truth about him, and that until his name 
was cleared, I would mention my father to 
nobody. Then, how to get to the East? Most 
of my small patrimony had been swallowed 
up in my education. Also, even if I could 
get to India it would be difficult to prose- 
cute the search there without giving out 
that I was the son of a man disgraced. At 
last, however, I got into touch with an old 
scholar who was going to China to collect 
materials for a book on Eastern history. This 
seemed my chance. I had read over and over 
again my father’s letter to Major Fetherston, 
with the help of maps, and it seemed to me, 
since this valley of ghosts was supposed to be 
far east of the mountains, that my father must 
have penetrated into Tibet, and that country 
could be approached quite as well from the 
China side as from India. So I closed with the 
old historian. I was to serve him as secretary 
for a year, by the end of which time I had 
no doubt I should have found something to 
support me until the opportunity came to go 
inland and follow my quest at closer quarters. 

"We sailed together to Shanghai, but there. 
Oft the day after landing, he died very sud- 
denly, leaving me on the rocks. How I hawked 
my learning in vain round the Treaty Ports 
you already know. tKc night I met Saunders 
Philipson I was at the end of my tether and 
desperate; I had expended my last dollars on 
a bend with two officers off a river steamer, 
fully intending to go to the British Consul 
next morning and present myself as a beach- 
comber in want of a passage home. Philipson’s 
commission in Shanghai I naturally jumped 
at, and then, when I heard that he was going 
up country to investigate a legend apparently 
identical with what I had been broo^ng over 
fo». years, believe me, Mirlees, I very nearly 
collapsed. I fancy that one fact has done 
more to establish my faith in a Providencq 
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than all the chapels I ever attended at school 
and the. ‘Varsity.’ ” 

He stopped.- with an air so grave, ypu would 
never have believed, this .was' the saine casual 
young exquisite we had picked up at Nanking. 
If the adventure had done notliing more for 
Stephen Poyning, it had deepened liis draught 
considerably. 

“Then,” i>e resumed at lengtii. “wlien we 
reached this place and found there had been 
a previous explorer, and a European at that. 
I felt T. was near the end of my quest. 1 see 
now quite clearly that Kalliboas recogni/ed 
me almost at once from my likeness to my 
'father It was no more- tlian a vague suspi- 
cion at first, of course, but once I realized 
that he was deliberately putting^ f)bstacles in 
the way of our visiting, tlie stranger's tomb, 
my. suspicions began to take .shape. Since then 
I have worked with one end: to unrrfvel that 
secret. My first attempt was a failure, as 1 
told you tonight. No doubt Kalliboas was 
aw'are of it, and no doubt , the cold blodded 
old fiend laughed to him.self to think the 
locked door and plaster casing would always 
prevent me from learning the truth. But he 
had reckoned without my ally.” 

“You mean—” 

“The Princess Helene. God knows what 
I’ve done to earn it, Mirlees, but Helene loves, 
me a good deal more than she respects Kalli 
boas.” 

“But: how did. you come to see her? I take 
it that is where you’ve been prowling these 
nights?” 

Poyning looked uncomfortable. “It’s a queer 
thing for any san.e man to tell,” he said, “a 
very queer thing, but this is my version of 
it. On the second night after my accident. 
Helene came to me in a dream so vivid— 
w'ell, it seemed too vivid to be merely, that. 
She stood beside my bed and spoke to me, 
telling me again very positively that in another 
day I should walk. When she \vent away, I 
seemed to follow her, and hear her spcak> of 
herself as the Princess Helene. Then the vi- 
sion, or whatever it was; faded away, and when 
I woke in the morning,'! was well enough con 
vinced it was no more than a common dream. 
*But then, by the accident of talking to you. 
I discovered I knew her name and' you did 
not. That .set me thinking. Could there be. 

I wondered, more in it than 1 had sup- 
posed? I determined to put it to the test. The 
road I went witli her in the dream had re- 
mained quite clear in my mind, and I fol- 
lowed it to the point where the vision laded. 

I was amazed to find everything fit in exactly, 
and Helene waiting for me. It was then that 
I learned her name was indeed Helene, and 
.that she was twin sister, of Euphrosune. 


“We met at the same place on the follow 
• ing night, and every night since, and she ha.* 
told me "many things known to hardly a .soul 
in this valley but the Nine Shadows. My in- 
quiries iraiurally enough were mainly for the 
stranger who had come here before. Helene 
had seen him. and renrembered , him. He was 
a iimTObc said. very, like me in face, though 
much older. He came into the valley alone, 
nearly dead with exhaustion, and was. tended 
and hospitably entertain.ed: none of the sec- 
rets of the valley, however, vyere explained to 
him. He knew nothing of the Hall of ■Wan- 
dering Soul.s. or that' languages, of the outer 
world are understood there— which i.s a fact, 
.Mirlees. incredible as it may .seem— and as he 
could not speak the language of the' valley, 
communication with him was conducted 
mostly by signs. .After a time the stranger, 
wanted to go back by the way he had come, 
but he was made to understand that he must 
reiiiaiti. He'persisted, however; left his house 
one night after dark and struck .out for the 
mountains southward. His body was discovered 
on the foothills next day.” 

“How did he die?” 

“Helene says that was never known. Ac- 
cording to her vie-w. no action had been de- 
creed by the Shadows, but one of them took 
the law into his own hands and— zvenr into 
action:" 

“Then— then it can be done? ” 

“1 solemnly believe. Mirlees'r-though I would 
never expect any man who had not been here 
to believe it— that to prevent my father from 
escaping from this walley and betraying -'its 
secret to the world, he was murdered, by some 
tremendous concentration of will power acting 
■over a distance.. It may even be, by the way. 
that the I'ibetan Sbrang Chikya w’as similarly 
made away with, though 1 have ga titered- no 
information about him. The killing of my 
father gave rise, apparently to considerable 
dissatislaction.'^and the. Nine decided to make 
amends-=-as if amends could be made for a 
cold-blooded murder!— by burying the stranger 
in state. Who the murderer was, too, I can- 
not find out from Helene. Blit, f have my own 
suspicion.” 

“Who?” 

“Kalliboas. 

if this was .so it would explain much. Ad- 
mitting. the amazing manner of the murder as 
a fact, if Kalliboas had indeed committed it 
he might well wish to hide the crime from 
the son of the murdered man, particularly as 
his action had been repudiated by the dread 
Nine. He might even have prevailed upon 
the rest to sanction shrouding the body in 
that opaque plaster case, taking advantage of 
the dangerous state of the hillside as a pretext 
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for delaying our visit to the tomb until the 
work was complete. 

W ELL,” I said at last, "we’ve thrown down 
the gauntlet to Kalliboas now. What do 
you propose to do?” 

"Nothing,” said Poyning. "At least for the 
present. I’ve ruined you, Mirlees, and if I’m 
not careful I shall ruin Philipson too— with- 
out bettering my own prospects one scrap. 
What he told us of his position here is more 
than confirmed by what I have learned froth 
Helene. Our- coming to the city has given 
rise to dissension and intrigues which had 
never been known in its history before. 

"The Kalliphanes faction, who deny Phih 
ipson’s claim to the throne, are desperately 
afraid our discovery of the valley will eventu- 
ally lead to its being invaded by the outer 
world at large, and they will stick at nothing 
to prevent this. They are using the fear of 
it as a lever to win over the Nine, urging 
that if Philipson were the true Alexander he 
would not have brought danger— meaning us 
two— into the state with him. It is no pre- 
tended fear of theirs; either, nor confined to 
their faction. It was strong enough, as I be- 
lieve, to cause Kalliboas to murder my father 
on the mere suspicion that he was trying to 
escape from the valley." 

"Pretty ghastly outlook for us if we try to 
escape,” I said. 

Poyning was staring straight ahead of him 
as if into the far future. "For me there will 
be no escape from this valley, Mirlees,” he 
said. "I shall not attempt it.” 

"D’you mean you’ll be content to stay here 
always?” 

"Here, or anywhere else Helene may be. I 
never loved a woman before, but I love one 
now. I love her more than my life, more than 
my honor. I shall never go back to the 
world to clear my father’s name now. Even 
if it were possible for me to get out of the 
valley alive— which I don’t think it is— I would 
not go. I shall stay here and see the business 
through. They may kill me for resisting the 
Nine, but till they do I shall demand and 
continue to demand that my father’s mur- 
derer be punished. They may kill me on the 
score of Helene. She .is looked upon by these 
people as little short of divine. God knows 
what is to happen to the stray foreigner who 
has dared to love her. And you, Mirlees, what 
will you think of me? If you try to escape 
you will be left to do it alone.” 

"It won’t be the first- time in my life I've 
been in that situation,” I said. "As for you, 
and Philipson too, for that matter, it seems 
to me circumstances have been too strong for 
the both of you. Philipson may have known 


more than he chose to tell me, but he can 
hardly have guessed that if he brought me 
into this valley I should be unable to get out. 
And you weren’t to know you would meet 
your fate here.” 

Poynihg’s face brightened immeasurably. 
"Then you don’t think the worse of me for 
it?” he cried. 

"There’s one thing about me you seem to 
forget, Poyning,” I said, ”— if you ever knew 
it. I loved a woman myself once. That was 
my wife. When she died, ten years ago, I 
prayed for death also. I’ve often prayed for 
it since, and if there hadn’t been my work 
still to live for, I think I should have helped 
myself to an answer to the prayer before now. 
But there was my work— the digging out of 
obscure facts about the East— and that’s what 
led me here. 

"Just at present the chances seem to be 
against my getting back to the outer world 
and publishing an account of this valleyr but 
if ever I’m able to do that, never fear but 
I shall let it be known the late Major Poyn- 
ing met his death trying to return to his 
regiment like a good soldier. If I meet my 
own death here, it may bring me nearer to 
the only woman I ever loved. So there ap- 
pear to be compensations either way.” 

He took my hand in silence, and wrung it 
warmly. 

"Come,” I said at length, "if there are only 
a few days left to us we shan’t materially ex- 
tend them by staying awake all night.” 

With that I turned in and slept— not well, 
it is true, but soundly enough to hear nothing 
of what happened during the night. That 
something had happened was very plain. Poyn- 
ing had vanished. His bedchamber was empty 
and bare, and not a word could I extract 
from the one solemn attendant left to me— 
the rest were gone— as to what had become of 
him. Moreover, looking out through the trac- 
ery windows of the house, I observed several 
stalwart figures disposed about it. At first I 
couldn’t understand what these men were 
doing, but it soon broke upon me. They were 
my guards. I was a prisoner, in solitary con- 
finement. 

I must confess that Poyning’s disappearance 
affected me with a peculiar sense of horror. 
There, all day, I sat still or strode up and 
down in that lonely*^ twilit house, sinking 
steadily lower in spirits, until by real twilight 
of the outer day I was in such a terrible de- 
pression as I had never known - before. I 
couldn’t account for it. My situation was 
perilous enough in all conscience; 1 might be 
led out to execution at any moment; but I 
had often faced death before— I had faced it 
many times on this adventure— with a light 
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heart. Now abject terror, quaking cowardice 
—all the torturing emotions. with which a cra- 
ven spirit views danger— seemed to be rushing 
over me in waves. 

Then, t\Tth a sudden thrill of horror tliat 
well nigh made me scream aloud, I realized 
the truth. Somewhere, I knew not where, the 
dark powers possessed by these people were 
being set in motion against me. I cannot hope 
to adequately portray my feelings— there arc 
no words in our language equal to that ter- 
rible anguish of mind. At times I seemed to 
be undergoing agonies of alarm like those 1 
had fell on the first occasion I was hypnotized 
in the Hall of Wandering Souls: the blackness 
of darkness that surrounded and penetrated 
my brain, and a ghastly physical impression 
of falling miles through space; but what I had 
experienced then was mere play to what I 
felt now. 

I could not have believed it possible for 
human personality to plumb such abysses of 
anguish, for the sensations I underwent were 
deeper, i’ntenser by far than anything 1 had 
ever dreamed: and beyond that, there was a 
terrifying distinctiveness about this awful ob- 
session. It was a feeling of fear, yet it was 
not fear; it was like an epitome of all the 
stabbing sorrow's of a lifetime, yet it w'as more 
than any human sorrow; and over all, that 
frightful sense of mental strangulation, as 
though it were my soul that was writhing in 
the grip of some soul far mightier, w'hich 
must soon crush it to nothingness and death. 

W HAT I did during this time I do not 
know', but afterwards, from the fact that 
both my legs were black and blue, I con- 
cluded that I must have been from time to 
time beaten to my knees by the anguish of 
horror that surged over me, and that time 
after time I struggled, again to my feet. Sud- 
denly, after how long I cannot determine, the 
clouds lifted: my brain became clear and un- 
iroubled, and to my amazement I found my- 
ielf in an excellent cheerfulness. The house 
was now quite dark, but the darkness did not 
distress me, nor had any shadow of fear 
remained on my mind. To my even greater 
astonishment 1 noticed I w'as heal,thily tired; 
and w'ithout more ado I w'ent to ray bed- 
chamber, threw myself on to my couch, and 
slept a sound untroubled sleep till btoad day- 
light. On aw'aking I w’as still in such buoyant 
spirits that I almost fancied the experience 
of yesterday must have been some elaborate 
delusion; that my sudden imprisonment and 
Poyning’s uncanny disappearance had so 
preyed upon my mind that I had unconsciously 
magnified a mere ordinary fit of the blues 
into those horrors I have so feebly described. 


As the day advanced, this impression deep- 
ened: I felt comparatively happy. 

Then, tow'arcls tw’ilight, began again that 
terrible obsession. It came more sw'iftly. this 
time, was more intense, and- I believe, lasted 
longer. 

When I came to myself I tVas lying pii a, 
couch, and I noticed- irrimediately ' that not 
only my robe but the lawn covering of the 
couch itself w'as w'ringiiig w'et— drenched with 
the cold sweat of terror; The' first thing I did 
on rising was to take oft my sandal and w'ith 
the buckle pin score tw'o deep scratdies on 
the marble wall of the chamber. I did this 
under a curious impulse to keep tally of the 
days of my captivity, and it is that record 
alone which enables me to say how long I w'ds 
imprisoned; afterwards morning and evening 
became - blutred in my memory in a sort of 
incoherent jumble of horror. 

It was, by the scorings on - the wall, the 
sixth night of my captivity. That day I had 
been prey to the longest and severest attack 
of mental anguish yet, but at what I lake to 
have been about nine in the evening, this had 
suddenly lifted, leaving me in a buoyancy of 
spirit likewise more pronounced than I had 
know'll from the beginning. I had retired to 
bed, and lay for a long time w'ondering 
w'hether this abrupt lightening of the gloom 
meant that I w’as to be tortured no further, 
when a female figure noi.selessly entered my 
room. The bedclianiber, I may say. w'as at the 
side of the house, and w'as illuihinafed during 
daytime by a w'indow of open marble tracery 
built into the wall, through which the beams 
of the moon, now' nearing the full,, eerily fil- 
tered. The W'oman glided towards me. and 
stood so close that I had no difficulty in 
recognizing, her as the maiden of ‘Poyning’s 
adventure on the last night w'e spent together. 

“Princess Helene!” I gasped. 

Her wonderful features broke into a smile. 
“You have mistaken me, stranger,” she w'his- 
pered. “I am Euphrosune, wife of the prince. 
Hearken! You have been in great danger, and 
you are in great danger still. You cannot fail 
to know that attempts have been made to kill 
you?” 

“Only too w'ell,” I said. "Tell me, was it 
Kalliboas?” 

“We w'ill speak no ill of Kalliboas," she 
replied solemnly. “Kalliboas is dead. Seek not 
the manner of his death, for these are terrible 
matters and not good to be spoken of." 

“And Poyning?” 

“The little one lives. My sister loves the 
little one, and no harm will befall him so long 
as- we three, the prince and my sister and I, 
live to shield him. But there are grave perils 
that beset us all. Your coming to the city from 
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the preat world without has set our rulers one 
against the other: we are in the cross-currents 
of a stormy sea. It is well that you should 
leave us, stranger.” 

A tremendous new hope rose in me. 

“You will help me to escape?” I cried in a 
hoarse whisper. 

“There is one thing that can enable us to 
do that,” she said. "My husband has told me 
.that among the race from whom you come, 
oaths are sacred. If we contrive your escape, 
will you swear never by word or deed, now 
or henceforth, to betray the existence of our 
country to any man of the outer world?” 

The words fell on my ears like a physical 
blow. My new-born hope was dashed rudely 
to the ground. In a flash I saw all my ambition 
fail: all the perils and hardships I had under- 
gone in coming to this amazing land were 
undergone in vain if I were debarred from 
making it know'n to the world: never should 
I reap the rewards and fame of a discovery 
beside which whatever of discoveries I had 
made before— I, who had given my life to the 
making of discoveries in little-knowm lands— 
would seem humdrum and small; never should 
I see my name on the title page of the greatest 
book of exploration ever printed. I think she 
must have also learned from the prince what 
my life-work in the outer world had been, and 
that she was aware of the struggle going on 
within me. 

"Listen, stranger,” she said, speaking with 
an intensity of earnestness and persuasion. 
"From that far-off day when our prince, in 
the life that was before, bade us keep our 
land secret from the w’orld, never have we 
risked contamination with the outer peoples. 
Terribly do our people not less than our 
rulers fear that pollution. It must not bel” 

"And if I swear the oath?” 

"The prince will contrive your flight. When 
you have gone, there will be great tumult in 
this valley— it may even be that the prince’s 
own life will be in danger. But he will quell 
that uprising. He will make known to our 
rulers and if need be to our people that the 
secret of this valley is safe with you forever— 
he will pledge his own sacred word.” 

“And if I refuse to swear?” 

“Can the prince set at naught the command 
which he, in his former coming, gave us? Can 
he imperil the existence of his own people? 
Without an oath of secrecy, by all you hold 
most sacred, the prince will not, cannot, 
countenance your return to the world without. 
And should you try to escape by your own 
devices, even though we will it, We may be 
powerless to save you from swift destruction.” 

I remained gripping the coverlet of my 
couch as if it were my great chance slipping 


away from me. “So be it,” I groaned at last. 
"I swear by all I hold most sacred, never by 
word or deed, now or henceforth, to betray 
the existence of this country to any man of 
the outer world.” 

"It is bravely said. At this time tomorrow, 
then, be ready to step out of this house and 
leave the valley forever. And now, stranger, 
farewell. Only once again will you see me in 
this life, and then it may be that you shall 
not know it is I.” 

She made a queenly gesture, and I, stirred 
by a sudden impulse of gratitude, had risen 
from my couch and stretched out my hand to 
take hers and raise it to my lips. You who 
have read thus far will now understand what I 
'mean when I say I have set down this incident 
not in confidence that it will be believed. „ 

My hand passed through hers, and through 
her body, and I stumbled heavily against the 
marble wall of the room. 

A S I H.AVE already written, I offer no ex- 
planation of the incident with which 
my last chapter closes, but whatever it was, it 
caused me to do something I had certainly 
never done before over a mental shock. I must 
have fainted. When I recovered consciousness 
I was lying on the marble floor of my bed- 
chamber chilly and stiff, and with a very palp- 
able throbbing of my forehead, where, on 
examination, I discovered a big bruise. So 
much for the outside of my head. Within, my 
brain was also throbbing, partly with be- 
wilderment. but a good deal more with exulta- 
tion. I might be the sport of an hallucination, 
but I flatly refused to believe it had no founda- 
tion in fact. If I didn’t know, I /e/f that help 
was coming. 

I rose silently to my feet and stole across 
to the tracery-window. From that spy-hole I 
could see two of the watchers standing at some 
distance away, motionless but clearly awake, 
al'ert but seeming to have no suspicion that 
anything out of the common had happened 
inside the house. They could have heard 
neither my talk nor the thud I must have 
made when I fell. I then crept back to my 
couch, and went carefully over the events of 
the night. I wanted to fix them on my brain, 
for I had a very pronounced impression they 
were going to be of. use to me. I determined, 
too, that tomorrow I would get ready to 
escape exactly as if the chance were really on 
its way. 

The day passed without much in the way 
of incident, but it was one of the most exciting 
I ever spent, and long before nightfall I was 
in a downright fever. I watched myself min- 
utely for any reciifrence of the great depres- 
sion, but there was no hint of it; my brain 
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remained clear, my spirits buoyant, and had 
it not been for the very noticeable discolora- 
tion of my bruised knees, T should hav,e, found 
ii difTicult to believe I’d been through the 
unspeakal)le tortures of the. past week.- 

There was one fact thaf struck me at once 
as unusual— even significant.. My attendant, or 
jailer as he was jiow become, had been ac- 
customed to occupy one of the servants' 
chambers at the back of the house: here he 
took his meals and slept, entering the living 
rooms only to bring me my food. Today the 
fellow posted himself on a couch in the main 
hall and remained there practically all ihe 
lime. 1 pretended to' lake no notice of his 
piesence. but I couldn’t fail to see the meaning 
of it; and the thought raised my hopes still 
Irigher.- It looked as if there was a plot on 
foot- to further my escape, and my enemies, 
having got wind of it-, had ordered this fellow 
to remain where he would be in a better posi- 
tion to raise an alarm. 

The man said not a w'ord to me all day. but 
sat for the most part still a’s a statue, and as 
handsome, He was only' a servant in this 
valley of Olympians, but he had a face that, 
in any draw'ing room in Europe wotdd have 
forced the eyes of every man and woman upon 
him like a .magnet. At somew-fiere near eight 
o’clock, he brought his evening me:il to the 
main hall, laid it on the low table, and began * 
to eat. T w'ithdrew to my bedchamber :is if to 
sleep, thoitgh I’d not yet eaten my otvn supper, 
which T was in the habit of taking about nine. 

After a while I became con.scious of a 
curious stillness in the large room. 1 crept to 
the doorway and peeped between the curtain 
and the marble jamb. Tonight the great hang- 
ing lamp had been lit, -and was filling the 
place with a soft fragrance usual with the 
iumitiant oils used in the valley, and by the 
light of this lamjD I' could see my jailer c|uite 
clearly— could see his face and the uncommonly 
languid expression it w'ore. The man was doz- 
ing. Tw'o minutes later he was asleep, and 
five after that, I knew from the deep stupor 
he had fallen, into that his food had been 
drugged. 

So far .so good. Now to get out. 1 rapidly 
searched him for the keys of the building. 
Tiiey were not on him. Nor could 1 find 
them in his quarters. I m'ade a swift explora- 
tion of the whole place, but so far -tis escape 
went, 1 seemed to be no better .off with my 
jailer insensible than before: the main dOor, 
and the one Other door at the, back of the 
house, w'ere locked, and far too strong to be. 
forced. However, the drugging of the attendant 
proved that friends were stirring for me— 
very capable friends at that, for the tampering 
with this man’s food could only have, been 


effected by extreme craft and dariifg; and I 
must apparently possess myself to sit down and 
wait to be rescued. 

The hours drag.ged on-, each seernuig a. week.. 
1 was getting desperate. ’I watched that atten- 
dant’s face for any sign of returning con-. 
scioLisness. and had he givgn .jt, I veritably 
believe I should have strangled .him.,in,.cold 
blof)d. But he remttined quite niotionless. 
sprawling on the couch, where he had e.iten,' 
and at last, to my inexpressible relief. i' I 
heard a gentle grating sound in the front of; 
the house. A moment .later, the main door, 
came ajar. 1 stared at. the form that si'dled 
through tile opening, but though his , face, 
seemed curiously familiar, to me, 1. co.uldh.’t 
recognize him at first. His skin was of the 
usual fairish tint of the valley, his lawn robes 
might have been the garments of aiiy casual 
passerby in the street, and if his hair was a 
little straigluer than that commonly seen 
about tlie city, it was at least cut to the com- 
mon pattern. Yet for all the cosmetics and 
pomatums he_had lavished on himself, I’m 
much afraid his low stature- and high clieek-. 
bones would always militate against Lo Eng 
looking like a genuine native of Hellas; 

“My master's wish, sir.” he .said, in :hi,si 
quaintly exact English, “is that you should 
follow me at thirty jiaccs without seeming' to' 
follow.” 

In an instant 1 had, darted into my bed-:- 
chamber and snatched, up., the very small- 
bundle I purposed to take oh ray Higlit; and; 
had followed Lo -Eng into- the, open air. There 
was IX) sound, no sign; oPnioveraent; I think 
I have meirtioned that_.at was rare tor, thei 
citizens of the valley to :be abroad long. after 
nighthill. and it was .now, I judge, about 
eleven o’clock. Even the -sentries outside., the 
house appeared to have been withdrawn, but. 
as 1 stole across the courtyard. I saw this. wds. 
not so. 1 couldn’t understand at first those 
white heaps 'lying on the .marble flags; .then I 
saw they were my guardians. Whoever had 
attended to the drugging ..had, carried out the 
work comprehensively and well. 

T he light was uncertain, but I had. no, 
difficulty in keeping Lo Engs swiftly rog 
treating figure in yiew. .At, last he stopped,, 
and when 1 came up with him I founcl two 
litters waiting. These we entered and resumed 
our rapid journey across the city and out to-, 
wards the plain beyond; soon, peeping through 
the curtains, I saw we had come to the out- 
skirts, and some while after that we were 
clear of houses altogether. The bearers halted. 
As I. climbed out of my litter I saw them 
drop simultaneously with their faces to the 
earth. A figure had emerged from a grove of 
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fruit trees, approaching us, and a moment 
later Saunders Philipson was grasping my 
hand; he bade the bearers withdraw, then be- 
gain to speak, hurriedly and earnestly. 

"Listen closely, Mirlees," he said, "for every- 
thing depends on speed. If you are to leave 
this valley you must leave immediately. Are 
you prepared to risk it?” 

"Anything is to be preferred to my last 
week,” I said. 

He laid his hand on my shoulder. "I am to 
blame for that,” he said. "I who brought you 
here. But then— ah, it was all so vague and 
uncertain— how’ could I know? However, that 
is past. I am doing what I can to make amends. 
Believe me, Mirlees, it is not without risk to 
myself that I am helping you to get back to 
your own world. When the populace learn 
that you are gone, fear of invasion from with- 
out may overwhelm even their devotion to 
me, and if both the people and the Nine turn 
against me, I am like to lose kingdom and 
life in an hour. After Poyning and you broke 
into the tomb, Kalliboas went straight over 
to the party of Kalliphanes, and worked for 
the death of you both. 

"But”— here Philipson passed his hand over 
his brow, as if recollecting something he would 
have been glad to forget— "there were powers 
in this valley greater than those of Kalliboas. 
My rival’s faction have made great head, none 
the less, and at this moment my fate actually 
swings in the balance. However, I am pre- 
pared for either destiny. Many times you risked 
your life helping me to a kingdom, Mirlees, 
and I w^ill cheerfully risk mine helping you 
out of it. Now, as to affairs in the outer world. 
When you reach Chungking, show this seal to 
£n Chin, and he will hand over the launch 
to you— it may be of service. Here is a signed 
deed of gift which makes you the possessor 
of that boat and such monies as still stand to 
my credit in the Bank of Cathay. 

"There will be more than enough to repay 
you for the time you have spent on this 
adventure, though your services to me not all 
the money in .Asia could requite. But one 
thing— as you value your life, be constantly 
on guard. The enemies who tracked us up 
from the sea may have lost sight of us, but 
they have not forgotten. They will wait years 
for vengeance if necessary, and it is possible 
that watchers have been left at the last point 
to which they followed us, on the chance of 
our returning by the same way. You may even 
deem it safer to avoid Chungking altogether 
—to strike northward for the Kok Nur route 
across Mongolia— that I must leave to your 
own judgment. But wherever you go, as soon 
as you enter the known world again, beware 
of the Holy Brotherhood of Shigatesi” 


"That’s well enough," I said, "but I have 
to get to the known world first. I seem to 
remember that the trek this way was tre- 
mendously difficult, even with a party of us 
to help one another." 

At this moment there was a sound of foot- 
steps approaching. Philipson drew me swiftly 
in under the shadow of the orchard, and we 
waited, with held breath. 

“Friends,” he muttered. ".All’s well. Come 
with me.” 

I followed him out on to an open plot of 
grass land, where we found two men carrying 
between them something like an enormous 
cigar. This they laid on the ground, and one 
of them turned and came towards me with 
outstretched hand. 

"After many days, Mirlees,” said Stephen 
Poyning. "You’ve just got out?” 

“Not half an hour ago.” 

"It’s my first night loose too. I’ve put it to 
good use. Philipson didn’t want to take more 
servants into his confidence than he could 
help, so I went with Ah Sing for this.’* 

He pointed to the cigar-shaped object, which 
I now saw was a folded pair of wings of the 
largest type, fitted with that peculiar “cara- 
pace” above the hinges. 

Philipson had stooped in silence, and was 
examining the structure all over. 

"You should be a skilled flier by now, 
Mirlees?” he said briskly, looking up. 

"Pretty fair with the wings of the school. 
I’ve never used this pattern.” 

"Kneel down here, and I will show you the 
difference. These are harder at first, but after- 
wards there is no comparison— they will carry 
you far faster, and the greater wing-purchase 
will give you longer rests. On these wings, 
barring accidents, you should get over the 
worst of the heights before daylight. Then 
the dawn-wind will set in from due west— your 
very course— and blow steadily all day, as it 
almost invariably does at this time of year. 
With the help of that and the power you 
should get so far across by .sunset as to be well 
down off the ridges and over a spot where you 
may risk resting in the open. .As soon as you 
come into inhabited country again, burn the 
wings and make your way on foot. There— 
it's risky enough, but our people have often 
done as much and more. What do you say?” 

"How about the cold?” 

"I have prepared for that. Here is one of 
the suits used by our own fliers when they go 
over the heights. Once you have put it on you 
must get out of this valley quickly, however, 
or the heat of it may overcome you.” 

"And the power?” 

"That is quite easy. This lever sets it in 
^ Continued on page loi) 
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It lived to destroy and destroyed 
to live, the evil monster whom 
few had seen and none could 

l^ill^ • • • 


T he invisible bit of something did a 
pirouette in the breeze from tlie open 
door. It lifted easily, and floated down 
the long hall. Another door opened, and suc- 
tion took it into a room. It nestled close to 
the form of a sleeping dog. Huddling nearer, 
it seemed to vibrate. It grew with incredible 
rapidity for a moment. The dog shuddered, 
moaned and died. 

The thing was stronger now. No longer en- 
tirely dependent on the breeze. A sort of mo- 
bility had been attained. Steps sounded, and 
a foot came close. A mighty effort, and the 
thing was clinging to the side of a shoe. Cling 
ing in the desperation of the desire it felt. 
The need of the life-forces sensed seeping even 
through the heavy leather! For long moments 
it clung, gaining sftength with each passing 
minute. 

The shoe w’as removed, flung away. The 
thing slid into a corner. 

“Helen, I’m going to lie down for a while. 
I feel rotten.’’ 

The man was on the bed, out of reach. The 
thing waited. 

“All right, dear. I’m going to the store. 
It’s so hot I’ll bring some beer. You’ll feel 
better after a little rest. I’ll leave the door 
open so you can get what breeze there' is.’’ 
Silence, and the thing inching against the 


warm, 'once friendly breeze. Grown now to 
the size of a mou.se, and almost visible. Crazy 
angles pa.ssing over its surface. Almost alive. 
And luingry, avidly hungry. 

The door at last. A stream of ants busily 
carrying away a bit of sugar. And then the 
line sprawled, in the pseuclo-comedy of death. 
Tiny bit by tiny bit the thing gained. 

A small kitten at play on the path was left 
in the bare-fanged grin of extinction. Strong- 
er now. ” 

An old man, lying in the shade of a friend- 
ly elm, sighed, and looked at nothing. The 
tiling moved easily. 

A group of children, running in the inex- 
haustible vigor of childhood. 'Then one w'as 
carried away, white and almost drained of 
the precious energy of life. The thing was 
active. 

"Doc, you’ve got to save her! It’d kill her 
mother if anything happened to her baby. 
She isn’t going to die, is she?’’ 

“No, but it was a close call. She’ll be okay 
now. I can’t figure out what happened. I 
gave her a checkup last week, and she was in 
perfect health. This is one of those things we 
say couldn’t happen, and then they do. If 
another attack like this strikes her, though, 
there will be no hope.’’ 

“Thanks, Doc, I’ll watch her like a hawk. 
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Crumpled wings fell 
and still the thing hungered. 
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Whereabouts can I reach you if I have to?” 

“My office will know where I am at all times. 
Call me tonight in any case, and let me know 
how she is.” 

The thing waited patiently. Moving at will 
now, but still hungry. Waiting in a dry gut- 
ter, for whatever chance might bring. Visible 
at last. Afraid. The first inkling of fear, of 
discovery. 

A pair of lovers, arm in arm, strolling down 
the walk. A gradual weakening, and the be- 
wildered boy, staring wide eyed at the crum- 
pled form. 

"I don’t understand this. Your daughter is 
the second one today to have this same thing 
happen.” The doctor was puzzled. ''.'\nd old 
Mr. Evart’s death was certainly peculiar. The 
coroner can’t find any reason for it. His heart 
was all right, for I gave him a going-over about 
a month ago. Something’s fishy about all 
thisl” 

"What can we do, Doctor?” The father was 
white faced from the strain. “We can’t let 
anything like this go on. What could cause 
anything like it?” 

‘Tve told you I don’t knowl If I did, there 
would be something done about it. However, 
I’m going to call the pplice.” 

The thing lay concealed back of a thick 
hedge, partially sated. Lying quietly for the 
moment. A green winged Luna moth lit on 
a low hanging branch. And toppled, to spread 
crumpled wings in the dappled rays of moon- 
light. Still the thing hungered, now in the 
first stirrings of knowledge. 

Visible now, to any eyes. Only a faint pat- 
tern of the other-world corruscations on its 
surface. Shapeless as yet, neither knowing 
or caring. The only emotion, the sating of 
the insatiable hunger. Energy to live, energy 
to build. 

The tiny crawling and flying things of the 
night, each giving, under protest, their bit of 
life. A wee, heavily-uddered field mouse, hur- 
rying home, stopjjcd, to moulder where she 
lay. Her nest of babies waited in vain. 

The thing cringed at the sudden volume of 
loud voices and the blaze of light. 

“I talked to the doc myself, and he said it 
must be some kind of an animal. But none 
of the kids saw anything this afternoon, and 
I don’t believe in spooks.” The sergeant of 
olice didn’t sound as confident as he would 
ave liked. “Have they finished with that last 
yard yet? If they have, let’s get going on this 
one.” 

A hand came through the hedge, directly 
in front of the thing. Instinctive hunger 
fought a brief battle with the faint bit of 
knowledge and instinct won. The hand 
groped for a moment, and was snatched back. 


"Lookit my handl It feels like it’s deadl 
Whatever the thing is, it’s in that hedge. Gim- 
me a clubl” 

A smashing impact through the hedge, and 
a direct blow in the center of the thing. 
Wave after wave of hitherto unknown pain 
struck in blinding flashes. Frantically it 
squirmed away to seek another hiding place. 

“I think I hit it! Throw a light over here. 
The club landed on something soft. Here’s 
the place. See, the open part in the hedge 
where my club went through. Nothing there 
now, but I hit something!” 

The search went on, and the thing, lying 
under a parked car at the curb, suffered al- 
most audibly. The hard won energy was 
fading fast in the unceasing surges of pain. 
It shrunk rapidly into invisibility again, but 
with the knowledge it had gained remaining. 

Q uiet, and welcome darkness came. The 
search moved on. A few yards from the 
thing was the opening of a sewer. Long agon- 
izing moments it took to travel that small 
space, then haven at last. 

“Hey, Jim, take a look at the sewage before 
it gets in the tank. Did you ever sec so many 
dead rats? I’ve seen at least fifty of ’em this 
morning. Suppose it’s an epidemic?” 

“Search me, but we’d better fish out a 
couple and send ’em to the Board of Health.” 

The thing was thriving, gaining in size, and 
learning fast. It crouched by the opening of 
the sewer and watched the outer world. Nev- 
er again would it make the mistake of tak- 
ing too much from any one of the thinking 
creatures. .Always the little from the many. 

A dog ventured too close to the opening, 
and was gone. The thing looked long at the 
shape before it, and knowledge came to the 
fore. Slowly it formed into the shape of its 
victim. A cautious few steps outside, and the 
glad cries of the children. 

The single thought, a little from the many. 
But the avid hunger remained. 

"If I didn’t know better, I’d swear there 
was an epidemic of anemia in this part of 
town.” The doctor was mumbling to him- 
self. "Seems as if every child has the same 
symptoms. A sort of 'don’t care’ attitude. 
They act as if they were about half alive. . . 
Half alive? Good God, that must be it. Miss 
Crane, get me the police!” 

The sergeant was speaking. ’‘I know there 
was something there that night, ’cause I felt 
the club hit it. And what about all those dead 
bugs, and the little field mouse we found? 
The bunch all kid me about wanting to be a 
hero, but. Doc, I know there was something 
behind that hedge!” 

(Continued on page ua) 
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action, this connects it with the rib; both are 
moved by the right hand reaching up. the 
arm flexed double.” 

I shook the both of them by the hand, then 
called up the Chinese servants and bade them 
goodbye also. Philipsoh helped me into the 
suit, .a light garment but astonishingly warm, 
which fitted close to the body all over, leaving 
nothing exposed but_ the mask of the face; 
round my waist were strung, my little bundle, 
a parcel of food, a packet of rough silver, and 
a flint with. which I was to burn the wings 
tyhcn they,. had served my purpose. The latter 
were then opened out and strapped on. 

D espite tlio ghastly experiences of my 
imprisonment, I felt surprisingly vigorous 
and alert, whipped up. I’ve no doubt, by ex- 
citement; and though 1 found these heavier 
wings were indeed harder to use than the un- 
powered type— p,'irlicularly when it was a 
question of first getting up from the earth— I 
managed to ri.se on a liglit puff of wind and 
swept round once or twice with fair, ease. The 
power was easy to manipulate in the extreme. 
•1 had barely moved the second lever wheii I 
beard something swing into place with a 
sharp cljnk and felt the wings suddenly begin 
in flap without any help from my arms. 

Though 1 had seen this pattern of wing 
before and speculated long on its secret, I 
must admit my first experience of it at close 
quarters filled me with the utmost stupefac- 
tion. That strange power-box. emitting noth- 
ing but a faih't clatter which was almost 
drowned in die rustle of the wings themselves, 
was working strongly and steadily within two 
feet of my head, yet not for all the w;ealth in 
the world could .1 more, .than vaguely guess 
hotv. Ama/ement gave way almost at once to 
confidence. It was incredible, of course, that I 
shoultl really be able to cross tremendous 
ranges of mountains on tin’s apparatus, yet I 
know that at that moment. I was profoundly 
convinced I could. Then, remembering Philip- 
son’s injunction. 1 turned off the power; even 
so ] was astonished to find how far my wings 
had taken me from the spot where Philipsun 
and Poyning stood waiting. 

I drew near, hovering in the way I had 
been taught, and swept my- gaze back over 
the lost city of Hellas where it rose calm and 
magnificent, its white roofs gleaming in the 
moonlight. At that instant I saw something 
that set my pulses tingling with more than 
the exhilaration of flight. Away over the city, 
three or four black bat-like shapes had ap- 
peared in the sky. In a second I had begun 
to rise again, wheeling round .short. 

‘‘Look over towards the city!” I cried. 
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‘‘Goodbye and good luck to you alll" 

I heard a sharp answering cry from below— 

“Fly for ’your life!” 

That was the last word I was ever to hear 
from the lips of the man I had known as 
Saunders Philipson. 

My- mind had been instantly made up. As 
in a lightning flash I saw my escape, which 
by this time had become a mad, overwhelming 
desire in me, suddenly threatened by. tho,se 
sinister shapes against the wan-gold sky of 
the night. All the horrors of my captivity of 
the past week rose again before me, and I 
determined I would make my dash for free- 
dom now, pursuers or none, and that I would 
never be taken alive. So, with Philipson's last 
cry ringing in my ears, I pushed back the 
power-lever of the wings to its fullest, and 
sw'ept furiously away into the night. 

I had risen above the highest point of what 
had been our route, in, in what seemed a few 
minutes— though it can hardly have been le.ss 
than an hour— and was whirling at a prodi- 
, gious pace over the long gutter-like depre.s- 
sions which, fortunately for me, preserve in 
this region a- general east-by-west trend. On 
.. either hand towered majestic peaks, wilder 
and grander in this eerie light even than they 
had looked to our tWered eyes when we came, 
and though my own altitude was far below 
their summits I knew I must be little short 
of four miles above sea level. Height-sickness 
I certainly felt; I co.uld taste blood as it 
trickled down over my lips, and my breath 
came in long, violent gaSps; yet this rhalady 
seemed to attack me far less dangerously than 
when moving on the ground— whicli I attri- 
buted in some degree to the glow of warmth 1 
felt all over me from my clothing, and fo the 
fact that I kept my arms for the most part 
through the thong loops of the wings, thus 
producing a violent exercise and augmented 
body-heat^ 

1 had glanced back several times for any 
sign of pursuit, but there was none. No doubt 
it was that that made me overconfident. I 
must certainly have relaxed ray vigilance, for 
now, suddenly' looking up, I saw quite dis- 
tinctly a figure flying ahead of me. How that 
form could have got past without my having 
any suspicion, I was utterly at a loss to ima- 
gine, yet there it was; and more uncanny 
still was the fact that when I now looked 
behind I sawthree figures only a few hundred 
yards from me. These were apparently the 
three pursuers I had seen over the city. 

I plunged furiously on. It,, seemed certain 
enough that if four enemies could “bracket” 
me in this way both behind and in front, 
they would have small' difficulty in heading 
me off if I turned out of my course; moreover. 
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to do that would necessitate climbing over 
the enormous ridges to north or south, at a 
height where the thin air might and probably 
would cause me to collapse altogether. In any 
case, safety lay to the east, safety and inhabited 
if uncivilized lands. 

The mysterious chase went on. I don’t think 
my pursuers were any longer gaining on me 
from behind, but I seemed to be steadily 
closing up with the figure in front, and was at 
last so near that I could almost distinguish 
the outlines of the body borne by those wings. 
It may be the moonlight and the wild frenzy 
of the escape deluded me, but the longer 1 
looked the deeper grew my eimpression ihat 
what I saw was the figure of a woman. More- 
over, though I was now a good deal nearer 
to this figure than to those behind, it seemed 
curiously less distinct, and grew Jess and less 
distinct the nearer I came. .At anv other time 
this w'ould no doubt have amazed me, but 
amazement was a faculty I had now lost. 

Then the figures behind grew indistinct 
also. They seemed to be melting into a veil of 
grey mist, which was approaching me a good 
deal faster than they. Then all became dark, 
the moon was blotted out. and I realized what 
that strange mistiness really meant. 

W ITH a blow that struck like something 
solid the tempest overtook me, hurling 
me forward with a frightful access of speed. I 
summoned every ounce of strength and nerve 
that was in me, and hung on. In an instant I 
was whelmed in the blackness of the Pit, 
whirled literally like an autumn leaf in a 
scurry of wind, conscious of nothing but the 
screaming wrath of the elements all round me 
and blank despair within. This, it seemed, 
was the end of all. I had lost control, was 
borne on and held up by the strength of the 
storm alone: sooner or later some devilish 
caprice of the wind must drop me, as a wanton 
child may break a plaything it is tired of, and 
then it would only be a matter of moments 
for me to be dashed to death against the cliffs 
and crags of the mountainside. 

To steer was utterly out of the question, 
even to keep my equilibrium impossible; once 
1 was tossed high and flung over and over like 
a bounding ball, until my head spun and my 
eyes were full of blood and I thought the 
straps of the wings must tear out the shoulders 
from my body; yet even here the very force of 
the tempest was my salvation, for though I 
fell, long before I neared the face of the 
mountain I had been caught up in a fresh 
blast of wind and hurled forvs'ard more furious- 
ly than before. 

(Continued on page J04) 
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Look at these Exceptional FIRST WEEK EARNINGS 

Space permits mentioninji: only these few exertional 
cases, but they give you an idea of thq, BIG MONEY that 
is possible in this business starting the very first week. 
Mr. E. L. Lippnrd. Texas 

$59.32 first week 


Mim. Arnold Junire. Mich. 

$64.68 first week 

Mra, Fri-d Ptiluth. Jr., Wla. 

$41.62 first week 

Mra. Morton Houac. Ga, 

$48.92 first week 

Mra. Haivt McClean. lU. 

$40.35 first week 

Mrs. Pc.3rl Elvern. Minn. 

$63.87 first week 

Hr». Prte Dickson. Ohio 

$81.32 first week 


A Car in 2 Months PLUS $1,007.60 Cash! 


Natursllj I was honored 
rinning s new car and I am 
happy to have won the car 
in two months when wo 
had a whole year to win It 
in. My eommiaslon for 
wo months totaled 
11,007.60. 1 have 


earned as much as 650.00 
a day and $30.00 to $40.00 
a day commiestona have not 
been unusual. It la a high 
privilego and 1 nay aay an 
nonor to repreaent Ibo 
WUknit Hosiery Co." 

“prate/i ^ Se/lufy 


SEND NO MONEY 

JUST MAIL COUPON. When you 
send .for Sellinir Outfit, I also send 
your choice of Nylona or Socks for 
your personal use. Just rush your 
name for the facts about Ibe most sen- 
aational line of hoaiory for men, wom- 
en and children ever oltcred. At this 
Umewe areappointinjra limited num- 
bar of men and women. Be first in 
yoor locality with WILKNIT'S most 

WILKNIT HOSIERY CO., INC. 

4321 MIDWAY, GREENFIELD, OHIO 


JUST NAME 
AND HOSE SIZE 

boRuliful hosiery of the year — every 
p.'iir LTUitrantced fur quick, easy and 
profitiible Niilc. Mail coupon or penny 
postcard totiay. anii leurn atonce how 
you. Loo. cun earn bijT money in FULL 
or SPAKE 7'IME and qualify for an 
EXTRA PON US over and above your 
daily ca:$h carninga. 

£. £ow^zll TMiifdn 


FUR COAT ALSO GIVEN! 

(iSOQ.OO Ratail Value includes Federal ExebaTax) 
Cenuine 1. J. FOX. Creation 

If you already have a car you can get thia 
beautiful I. J. Fox Fur Coat instead of 
a car. Or you can pet both Car nnA 
Coat without paying out a penny. 

— . 

Be Sure to Send ! 
Hese Size * 

Please rush all facts about your guaranteed hosiery money- * 
making plan and FREE CAR or FUR COAT offer. Every- J 
thing you send me now is FREE. 


L Lomn Wilkin. WILKNU HOSIERY CO., Inc. 
4321 Midway, GREENFIELD, OHIO 


MY HOSE SIZE IS„ 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


CITY ZONE STATE 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

.1 


MAKE EXTRA MOKEY 


^ EVERY BUSINESS EVERYWHERE 
^ USES UNION LABEL BOON MATCHES 

Ka •xpsTlme* nmdcd to MrD Mg dally 
Ba a dlnet (actoiy nptaaaotatlva of tba world’a larcart 
«aefa)al*e UNION LABEL Book llaUb auiDafactaror, 
ProipeeU avorywhero. Faatora 
Giamoar GIrla, Hlllbllllaa. 
aconlea and doaeoa of otbat 
atylai— Donbla Bodka— Jumbo 
Bmka— noarly 100 eolor eombl* 
oattona. New, blnar portfolio 
BakcB tbla faatoat oaUtav Uoo 
areal proAt maker for yoo. 

Write TODAY for foB datalU. 


SUPERIOR MATCH CO. 


S-lta, 7B2B l.MrONi— BD^Avo.eChlcBBg 
WmBI Cob a I SBloBiiMiia wHt# BtfR IMT. 9 mn JoMa CoHTa 





„„ MEN AND WOMEN, 18 t« 60 . Many Ewedlah 
Maasage graduatea maho big money I Large full time 
' ' j Inoomea from doetora, bos^tala, aanatorluma, eluba 
or prlrato praotleo. Otbera made good money la 
■para time. Prepare for future aoeurlty try train- 
ing at home and qualifying for Diploma. Anatomy 
'charts and 33-page lUustrated Book FREEI 
The CoIIm* of Swodlsli Moggoga 
‘ Pepl. MB. A, 41 E. Pearson, Chleage II 

HE-MAN VOICE! 

STBENOIBEN soar volte Ihla tasted uientifU way. 

Tea — you may now be able to Improre the POWEB 
ot your apeaklng and tinging voice ... In the priva- 
cy of your own room) Self-training leiions, mostly 
•llent. No music required. 

EPFF ROOIf Write TODAY for Eugene Fsuchtlnger' a 
• great booklet '*How to Develop a Sue- 

eeeaful voice.** It's absolutely FREEl You must atete 
your age. Booklet mailed poa^KI In plain wrapper, 

No aaleaman will call. Bend yo 


your njuno a »4 igo 
6 HT AiO %. CMntoo 

■tuBlo A-Bo Chic— o •, III. 




11 Tov 
Can then Don't 
Delay Anethee Hay — 

for now it can be controlled 
with Ireedom end Comfort 
In every normal day and 
night activity. 

snnaatT DiimsnT 

WUI mall In plain aoolod oneolopo. 


FRED 8. MILLER 

ANU^ACTURf R 


lEPT. 0. HMaSTDWN, MUYUNB / 


Free Yourself 

FROM 

Tobacco Habit 

If you want to stop smoking and just can’t, 
try world-famous no-to-bac Lozenges. See 
how quickly NO-TO-BAC may help stop your 
craving for tobacco. Don't wait! Rush |1 to 
NO-TO-BAC, for 7 days supply. If you can quit 
for 7 days, you’ve won half the battle. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money back. Writei 

NO-TO-BAC CO. 

DEPT. 6 , HEWLETT, NEW YORK 


FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 

(Continued from page los) 

How long the storm lasted I would hesitate 
to guess within hours, but this much I can be 
tolerably sure of; that of all the amazing 
experiences I underwent during my quest of 
the lost land of Hellas, nothing came so near 
the miraculous as my escape through that 
tremendous tempest on a pair of artificial 
wings the use of which I was not accustomed. 

At last the wind suddenly fell, in the abrupt 
way these mountain tempests will drop; the 
sky had cleared and the moon shone out 
again and by its light I could see the moun- 
tains below me white with great drifts of snow. 
Of my three pursuers and the mysterious 
figure who had preceded me there was no 
sign, and who they were or whether they 
perished in the storm I was never to know; 
but 1 don’t fancy the form in front of me 
met with destruction, or could do so in the 
nature of things. When I say I believe that 
form was no bodily presence at all, but a 
vision sent to guide my escape, not to hinder 
it, I may be charged with superstition. If so. 
it won’t distress me. or even shake my belief. 

I came to a stretch of mountain that looked 
tolerably even, and decided to make a landing, 
for I was not only exhausted but ravenously 
hungry. I succeeded in alighting, and there, 
without even trying to loosen my wings, I 
squatted under them in the snow and ate 
several handfuls of food from the bundle 
strapped at my waist. The cold was terrific- 
far more than I had felt it in the air; and a 
moment later when I struggled to my feet and 
strove to ascend, I was near disaster. 

So stiff had I grown even in that brief in- 
terval of rest that I came near crashing for 
want of a few sweeps of my wings to get me 
clear of the earth. Luckily, I had just strength 
enough to reach up and touch the power- 
lever. The broad wings answered faithfully 
to it. and within a few moments I was hurtling 
towards safety again as fast as ever. That was 
the last descent I was going to risk until I 
had done with flying for good. I knew that 
while I might yet remain in the air a long 
while, my strength was no longer to be trusted 
for purposes of rising again. Moreover, bar- 
ring the danger of absolute collapse, those 
w’ings were the very best means of locomotion 
I could have wished, and might save me many 
weariful weeks of tramping over the pitiless 
heights. 

A wind rose with dawn, not like the tempest 
of the night, but the steady day-wind of sum- 
mer, and on this I made marvelously good 
progress. I kept at barely a hundred feet from 
the mountain, and though there was no de- 

(Continued on page io6) 
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YOUR CHOICE OF TWO GREAT BOOKS 


ALIEN, LAND by Willard Savoy THE BRIDE OF NEWGATE by John Dickson Carr 

(Published at $3.00) (Published at $3.00) 

SurginK power, a tensely dramatic story that rises to Dick Darwent. ex-fencing master, was waiting in a 

a searing climax, a theme which boldly attacks one of dark cell of Newgate Prison — waiting to be hanged, 

the greatest problems of today— these mark ALIEN While Die*, waited for the hangman. Lady Caroline 

LAND as a novel in every way out of the ordinary. It Ross. rich, cold and beautiful, prepared a champagne 

will make the name of Willard Savoy one to remember. bre-aklast to celebrate her marriage to him, a marriage 

Under Willard Savoy’s sure hands, the story of Kern ^ which would cost hCr fifty pounds, and which would 
Roberts and his quest for wholeness moves forward On ended an hour after it had begun, 

with inexorable drive. Strong passions and scenes of Ilia But a shot through a bathroom window, where a 
violence mark its progress; it Illuminates great wrong.s wll lovely 1,-idy sal in a tub of milk^ — a riot in the opera, 
and ancient hatreds. It is a book of anger and con- led by champion pugili.sts — a pistol duel at dawn- 

demnation, as any work mu.st be that deals honestly and a mysterious coachman, whose cloak was shiny 

with the injustices of our world. It is also a book of with graveyaid mold change<l everything! As did 

compassion and hope: for Willard Savoy knows that Napoleon Bonaijarte ! 

for every man there can be some measure of fufillinont John Dickson Carr, a master of the detective novel, 

and happiness. You may regard ALIEN LAND ns a now prove.s himself to be a master of the historic-al 

fierce outcry against wrong; you may read it moiely novel in this thrilling story of London in 161B and the 

as a headlong story of shocking impact. Either way, gaudy chaincters that made up its world of fashion, 

you will find it a tremendous reading experience. and its underworld. 

You can have either one of these books for only $1.00— over 60% less than the regular 
published price — by joining the MEN’S DOLLAR BOOK GUILD. 



DOLLAR BOOK GUILD 


•y Only one dollar will bring you either 

* one of these truly great stories for men. 

Note: You are not obligated, as in the case of many 
book clubs, to buy three, four, or six additional books I 
This is a special introductory, one-time offer, good only 
while our limited supplies last. At no cost or obligation 
to you, also, your name will be addetl to the list of the 
MEN'S DOLLAR BOOK GUILD and you will receive 
6l>ecial notifications sent out on forthcoming book bar- 
gains. This service is entirely free and will not 
obligate you in any way. Send $1.00 for one book or 
$2.00 for both. NOW. before our supply is exhausted. 
FILL IN THE COUTON TODAY 1 


MEN'S DOLLAR BOOK GUILD 

Suite 2005, Dept. D 

205 E. 12nd St,. New York 17, N. Y. 

Enclosed please find ($1.00 □) ($2.00 □>. Please 

send me; 

□ ALIEN LAND (Published at $3.00) 

□ THE BRIDE OF NEWGATE (Published at $3.00) 

This docs not obligate me in any way to buy further books. 

Name 

Street and Number 


City 


Zone State. 



EAR NOISES? 

% .V% 

xWL'’-^ 





If you suffer from those 
miserable ear noises and are 
Hard of Hearing due to catarrh 
of the head, write us NOW for 
proof of the good results many 
people have reported after us- 
ing our simple home treatment. 
NOTHING TO WEAR. Many 
past 70 report ear noises re- 
lieved and hearing improved. 
SEND NOW FOR PROOF AND 30 DAYS 
TRIAL OFFER. 

THE ELMO CO. 

DEPT. 2PFI DAVENPORT, IOWA 


LAW... 

CTIinV AT UniAR L*satly treln^ menwlnhlaherpoal- 

OIUUI A I nUnIC tlont and blgaer tucceas In busmeas 
and public life. Greater opiwitunitlca now than ever before. 

Mora Ability: Mora Preitiga: Mora Motiay SjluL. (oS 

B a b«tB Ml heiB* dorio* •pMw thn*. Dmctm of LL.D. Wo fnni^ oil 
xt noUrtol. Iftclodlof Id-voliiiM Iaw Llbivf* Low coil, cb«v 
termo. Got ov volnlMo t^pogo Iaw Tnlnlcif for LoAdorfhlti'^' 

B d **ETUoneo*' book* FAfiS. 8«?kd HOW; 

I^LC (XTINaraM UNIVtllalTy.atf Bmitti 0aair6«m ttraat 
• A CorroMpondoaco fnatltutlon Oopi. |394lp» Chicago A, III. 


Free for Asthma 

^ If TOU auffer with attacka of Aathma and choke and 
gaap lor breath, if reatful aleep ia difficult becauae of the 
•truggle to breathe, don’t fail to aend at once to the 
Frontier Aathma Company for a FR£E trial of the 

Frontier asthma medicine, b preparation for 

temporary aymptomatlc relief of paroxyama of Bronchial 
Aathma. No matter where you live or whether you have 
faith in any medicine under the aun, aend today for thia 
free trial. It will coat you nothing. 

Frontier Asthma Co. 452 -J Frontier Bldq. 
462 Niagara St. Buffalo 1, N. Y. 


COLON TROUBLES 

FREE BOOK Tells Facts 



Avoid 
Dangers 
f Delay 


Learn about Colon troubles, Stomach cohdl- 
tlons. Piles and' other Rectal ailments. Causes, 
effects and treatment are explained In a 171-pagre 
book, sent FREJE. McCleary Clinic and Hospital, 
149 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 

(Continued from, page lo^) 
scent appreciable to the eye in that enormous 
elevated region, I knew by the rising tem- 
perature of the air that I was getting down. 
Beyond that, I knew little of what happened 
to me during that day. I flew on and on, in a 
sort of half coma. At times, I veritably believe, 
I was asleep, and had there been any more 
demanded of me than simply to rest ^on my 
wings, I must have' assuredly come to grief. 
It was hunger that drove me down at last. 

I was now past the limits of weariness, but 
I was hungry as I had never known hunger 
before. How long I had been in the air I 
couldn’t even guess from my own recollection 
of the day, but I remember being drowsily 
amazed to notice that the sun was now beginr 
ning to dip behind the highest'peaks westward 
of me, Also, I had a hazy impression of having 
once or twice during the last hour caught 
glimpses in the distance of what might have 
been rude human habitations. The time was 
come to destroy my wings, and seek shelter 
and rest. * 

I got to earth, loosened the straps and 
struggled out of them, and looked around for 
fuel. There- was a fair quantity of coarse 
withered scrub sticking up through th^ snow 
here, and I soon had a pyre built big enough 
for my purpose. On to this I dragged -^^e 
wings and held my flint ready to kihdle the 
strange sacrifice. Up to the present, be it 
noted, I had acted under a sort of blind im- 
pulse to perform a duty, as required of me 
by my oath; I didn’t think, I couldn’t. The 
long-deferred sleep was sweeping over me in 
waves; I was hard put to it to stand, and I 
retained just sufficient consciousness to know 
that if I fell I should lose it immediately. 
Then, however, as I stared at those wings, 
sleep for a moment retreated again, pushed 
back by an overwhelming curiosity. 

I could not bring myself to destroy that 
marvelous .mechanism without one last at- 
tempt to probe its secret; I knelt beside it and 
began tugging at the power box with my 
hands. I could make no impression either upon 
the box or the slender connecting rods that 
protruded from it. Time w’as short. The ir- 
resistible sleep might come upon me at any 
instant. I found a fragment of rock about as 
big as my clenched^st and set about breaking 
the box open with that. Standing at the head 
of' the folded' wings I raised that stone> and 
hurled it down on to the wings with all the 
strength left in me. The next instant I was 
hurled down myself, while something spread 
itself above me, darkening the sky, and then 
was gone. The wings had sprung up and 
flown away. 



THE VALLEY OF EYES UNSEEN 


I 1,AY ON my back., gasping. Ol all the 
uncanny shocks ever meted out to a human 
being, I question whether any could ha\e been 
more startling than tlrat one of mine on those 
lonely mounttiin slopes. Ff)r an insiatn I was 
veritably inclined to believe those tsings em- 
bodied not only a mysterious lorre, Init a 
setuient mind and will, and th;it finditig iliem- 
selves attacked they had sprung up to attack 
me. It was a fantastic notion, yet at the time 
and in the circumstances 1 imagine anyboch 
might have been excused for h.arboritig it. 
What had really happened, ol course, was 
simple enougli. In trying to wrench open that 
box with my hands, I had unwittingb pressed 
it down on to the brushwood: the jar of tlie 
stone forced it down still farther, thus causing 
the levers to turn and setting the power in 
action, and the wings had immediately un 
folded and started to flap, 

.\t first I thought the apparatus must come 
to earth lor want of guidance, but there 1 
had greatly underestimated the cuiming ol 
the huilder. So perfectly poi.sed were the wings 
that they preserved their equilibriutii Irom the 
start, automatically, and all the difference the 
absence of my weight seemed to make to them 
was that they rose f:ir more swiftly and easily. 
They had lain on the pyre ol scrub pointed 
due west, which direction they kept, and 1 
w'asn't long realizing those wings would come 
to earth only when the power in them was 
exhausted. How long that wc>uld take I had 
no notion, but when they finally disappeared 
into the sunset they appeared to me to be 
working as strongly as ever. Somewhere, no 
doubt, far out on those trackless mountain 
wildernesses, buried in blown dust and driven 
snow, tliere lies the wTeck of certainly the 
most amazing and ingenious device e\er per- 
fected by the brain of man. 

I w'as staring blankly alter my lost pinions 
when I became aware that a party of natives 
were .'.pying me from a big boulder at some 
distance away. I called tf) them, but they 
seemed a good deal readier to run iiwas than 
come near: it was pretty obxious tliev li.ul wit- 
nessed my dealings with the auiouiaton and 
set me down for a wizard of the mountain 
conjuring up familiar devils, l ike S;ainder.s 
Philipson. I knew something ol ihi-, breed 
and how to treat them: :ind without taking 
any lurther notice of them 1 turned ;iwa\ ;ind 
lit m\ fire and sal warming mssell and count- 
ing over one or two pieces of m\ rough siher. 
It had the desired effect; thes gradually gained 
heart and drew near. I told them I was a 
traveller who had strayed from my party, and 
that being without food and seeing the great 
bird perching on the mountain I had attacked 



Black 

Sorcery 

• 

Doring Bare-back 
She'll be entronced 
with it 


Y our dream girl will b« an exquUUe vision of alluremont, 
charm, fascination and loveliness (n this exotk, bewitching, 
daring bore-back filmy sheer gown. Us delicate Ironslucent 
fobric (washes like o dream) will not shrink. 

Ho ve Paris at home, with this cleverly designed halter neck thot 
ties or unties at the flick of a finger. Lavishly laced midriff and 
peek-O'boo bottom. She'll love you for this charm revealing 
Oreom Girl Fashion. In exquisite black sheer. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED or your money back. 


I DREAM GIRL FASHIONS. Dept. 353 | 

I 316 Market St., Newark, New Jersey ■ 

I stMid BLACK SORCERY (jowo jit S9.9S. If not entirety ■ 

_ :r.iti'aL‘t}, I’ll 1-i.aijfn u-ithin I(J rl;iyK for full c.tsh rcfuntl. ■ 

I 1 fnc'lciM' S9.95 rusl-i. chi-trk or inurify orttcr, st.’iid ® 

I aj-Te prep.il'l •! up (<» IKtc pusiLiitre). IVou m.'iy trot It ui f 

I mil '.uil „ 

m ( ) I’A'ui i^j.\ |' 0 >Liiian S9.95 plus pohtnjTc. Chock size wanted: " 

■ 32 34 36 38 40 IN BLACK ONLY (If you don’t know live size I 

I '...•nil .vpproximuLe hei;:lit nnti welfTht) | 

.Name 1 

■ Address. • 

I CUv .Stale ■ 
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MAKE BIG 
MONtT 



PLASTICS 


L€ARN 
AT HOME 


Then ut RICH CPP0RTVNITIS9 l«« Mtlf $md 
WOMEN wilk "kapm^homT 1b PlMtlca. latcntUf^ 
•BMflBf MW PlMtlca Mum tcU« $a4 «k«w* hpm (• 
0 wk« kundMdt «l fui MlUnw ItMi cut «l PliBdcB 
Oiv«fl MBpM* tralnlfif la faMcaiioOp «aitlAc, lia>- 
iMtloa. B0l4ia& «ic, io dnf K •Mpi 
UafBift ifid fMturta 

ITART A PLASTICS BUSINESS OP YOUR 
OWN. No othor ladootvy bol^o ouck pwailfo for 
tko fufuro. You CM Bcko bif otfacy aiMufactuf- 
lAf Bov«ltlc«» toyo* olfM. otc.. la your own bomo 
In opero or full tlno. Don't waitl Loorn NOW 
bow lotarotato'o PlaitUi Traiiiln| ^ucllflof you 
for •ttceoM la the plutico flokS 

WrAo for fKH Anfonncfloa Terfoyf 


INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE 

^S. School P/n'.Tics 

PORTLAND 13, ORfGON 


Dept. C-11A 


RUPTURED? 


Gel Relief This Proven Way 

Why try to worry along with truawi that gouge your 
fleah — preu heavily on hipa and aplne — enlarge opening — 
tali to hold rupture? You need the Cluthe. No leg-atrape 
or cutting belta. Automatic adjuatahle pad holds at real 
opening — ^followe every body movement with Instant In- 
creaaad support In ease of strain. Cannot slip whether at 
work or play. Light. Waterproof. Can bs worn In bath. 
Send tor amaalng FREE book, "Advice To Raptured” and 
details of liberal truthful 6(Hlay trial offer. Also endorse- 
ments from grateful users In your nelghboi^ood. Writs: 

CLUTHE SONS. Dept. 15. Bjeomileld. New Jersey. 


High School Course 

at Home 


MUBf Ffabli b 2 Yi 

Go M npMlp M poor tfano oWUtlM ponnlt. Comoo 
oODlvklkuttorcilmiitfcho^work — propoTM for eoUooo 
artroBM aonw. fiUndordB. S.toxtoioppllod. Dlptosio. 
CMII/or H, 0» iubiceto Bl i Mdy iniiilitrf. BmI« sab>*eto H 
MfbM. Bbrh ■cbMl BdoCBtbB b wr f«r ■dvB c— J 

lobMlMM Bad JpjMtir nad MOlcnr.^M't bo ^nd to ogpod «■ 
Uf«. Bo B mob Oebool B j aduB U . mut roa 


I MV Ufo. Bo I 
I PM BnUotiB 

tairicnSchMl,Ilept H149, 


Draulat88tli.CMeg|D37 


EPILEPSY 


lUs nwMt Intersstlns and helpful booklet will he 
mailed te anysne while the supply Issta Ws will 
ssad a ties eeie U anyent who writes for It. 

I akswsed Nearephea Ce., Slattea At 
Depk PF>], OeveleBd A Okie 


Too Often 
Indicati 
ILL HEALTH 

Watch yourself for un- 
usual aches and pains. 
Such disturbances as 
pains in back, hips and 
legs, unusual tlrraness, nervousness, dlz- 
siness, physical Inability or sleeplessness 
often may be traced to glandular in- 
flammation. 

The Excelsior Institute, a medical insti- 
tution devoted exclusively to the treat* 
ment of diseases of older men, has a 
revealing FREE Book. It tells how many 
hundreds of men y^early are finding 
soothing and comforting relief from their 
ailments and a new outlook on life. This 
FREE Book gives factual knowledge that 
could prove of utmost importance in the 
later years of your life. No Obligation. 
Address 



Negtoet 
ons of 


Cxttlslor Instituti, Dipt. 7701, Exctliier Sprinpt, Mo. 


FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 

it with a stone, but that it had escaped from 
me. 

They listened politely if awesomely to my 
tale but obviously didn't believe it, and with- 
out Philipson’s very serviceable rough silver I 
don’t imagine I should have got much help 
from those natives. As it was, they helped me 
down to their wretched hill-village, and thence, 
after I had rested several days, set me on my 
way back towards civilization. The journey, 
which took three or four weeks on foot, was 
totally devoid of incident, and I pass it over 
in silence; but before leaving this phase of 
my adventure I will record one thing which 
may be of interest as indicating, however 
roughly, the geographical position of the lost 
city of Hellas. Since my return to the outer 
world I have made many calculations of the 
distance 1 covered altogether in making my 
escape. 

The result is pretty amazing, but I have 
checked and re-checked my reckonings— the 
journey there as against the journey back— 
and if the figures err; it is probably on the 
side of understatement. During the eighteen 
hours of my flight from Hellas to the point on 
the mountain side where the party of natives 
found me, I must have travelled not less than 
nine hundred English miles. 

1 hurry on to the end, for I know that little 
time is left to me to complete this record. At 
Chungking the boatman, £n Chin, handed 
over the launch on production of Philipson’s 
seal, and believed readily enough that I was 
the sole survivor of our party— a tale to which 
my extremely weather-beaten app>earance must 
have lent support. From £n Chin I learned 
that only two days after we left Kiai a Tibetan 
had come to him inquiring our whereabouts. 
En Chin had his instructions from Phillipson, 
however, and observed them; said we had 
gone on up the main stream, destination un- 
known; and he thought the man had then 
left in that direction, for he saw or heard no 
more of him. 

I spent a day overhauling the launch, en- 
gaged a native to help me run her, and went 
to bed in Chin’s house by the waterside. That 
night I dreamed of Hellas, long and confused- 
ly. The city was in vast turmoil, out of which 
emerged at last the face of Saunders Philip- 
son, sombre and forbqding— I almost felt in 
my dream that he was striving to warn me 
against something. I woke with a start, full 
of a strange but very urgent impulse to get 
gone. I rose, roused En Chin and my native 
boatman, threw some provisions into the 
launch and ran her down from the yard into 
the river. I had made most of my other prep- 
arations overnight, and within five minutes 
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we were dropping down strecii'n, dilllinn. lor 
there was little petrol to be got so lar inland 
and 1 wanted all 1 liad for ihe rapids below 
It lacked still an boor or two till dawn, boi 
suddcnlv. a little v\hile alter wc had leli, we 
Iroth noticed a cjoeei li.ght in the sk\ behind 
Its. 1 clidn't know the cause cjl it ihen. Some 
tveeks laier 1 learned that lai C^hin > house 
had caught lire and been dcstioyecl, with m.niv 
oihei native: houses, baiel) ati hocn altei om 
depaiiure. It ma\ have been atcidenial. but 
1 don't think so. 

A RRIVF.D ;it hist in Shtinghai. I settled 
down in my old hotel, living veiv c^uietlv 
— blit not tor want of lunds; setting aside IMiil 
ipson's btiiik bahinee, which was subsi nil iai. 
that little bundle 1 had kept by me all the wav 
hack from Hellas would. I knew, see me 
through to the end of niy days in a good deal 
greater aflluence than I wanted. I heard no 
uiention tcnyvvhere of the affair that had im 
mediately preceded our (light from Shanghai, 
and it seemed th;it, so f;ir as the polite were 
concerned, that episode hacl been let drop 
1 soon got to know, however, that in othei 
quarters it was neither forgotten nor forgiven. 

I'hree days after I arrived, a shot was fired 
at me from the window of an emptv house in 
the suburbs. I'he police investigated that 
matter, but they never knew who fired the 
shot. I knew without investigation. \ week 
later, returning to mv hotel after dark. I was 
very clearly lariated and three-parts strangled 
by two natives, one of them I fanev a Tibetan 
working from a dark doorway; and two days 
after that, as I walked in broad daylight down 
a crowded street in the Lhinesc city, a knife 
whizzed past my ear and buried itself an 
inch deep in a pillar of hard wockI. 

From that time onward attempts on mv 
life- were frequent. 

I drew more and more into seclusion, keep 
ing to my rooms at the hotel for davs togethei. 
vc‘t even here I wasn't safe. One dav. whe-n 
lunch was brought up to me— 1 never used the 
public rooms for meals— I noticed as I shook 
some cayenne pepper from the caster that the 
stuff was curiously light in tint. Now since 
my return I had often drc'amed of Hellas both 
by night and day, and before long it became 
too obvious to escape reimirk th.it shortlv 
after these dreams 1 was invariably in dangei 
from my enemies. 

Coincidence, or some subtle warning con- 
veyed to me from that mysterious land beyond 
the snows— I’ve no time to discuss the point 
now; but the fact remains that on the iiiglu 
before I detected that curious pallor about the 
cayenne pepper, I had dreamed of Hellas very 
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FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 

vividly indeed. I called up, the manager and 
had the stuff analyzed. The chemist reported 
a rare and very deadly alkaloid. 

By midnight I had come to a pretty far- 
reaching decision— no less than to write a 
full and accurate account of my visit to the 
lost land of Hellas. My reason for doing this 
was simply that I was unwilling my secret 
should die with me. That I must die before 
long, I was fully convinced. My enemies had 
made it quite -clear to me -by this time that 
they would only be satisfied with my death. 
I might— though -this is doubtful— prolong the 
hunt by fleeing from China, but that I de- 
clined to do. The great Yellow Land which 
has been the subject of my life-work has been 
my home for many years now. I have few 
friends in it, but none at all outside, and 
there is at this moment, I believe, no relative 
of mine left living. I would s'tay where I was, 
and pray that time might be left for me to 
complete the record. 

I write these final words as fast as pen will 
travel over paper, for I kn'ow the end is near. 

I began to write, working night and day 
whenever my brain was clear enough to think 
and remember. It was not so always. I think 
it was on the night I finished my chapter 
describing our descent into the valley of great 
birds that the first attack came upon me. I 
have no time here to describe the visitation, 
nor is there need, for it was a recurrence, 
threefold intensified, of that paralyzing oppres- 
sion of spirit I had known during my impris- 
onment in Hellas. I knew what it meant. I 
was paying the penalty of my broken oath, to 
a people more terrible by far than any secret 
organization of natives in the outer world. 
Almost have I expected to see materialize, in 
this room where I write, the tall, stern, ac- 
cusing finger of some wise one from the Hall 
of Wandering Souls. 

May God have mercy upon my soul. 

EPILOGUE 

S O ENDS, in a hand markedly hurried 
and scrawled in comparison with the 
earlier portions of the manuscript, the 
narrative of Ronald Mirlees which was brought 
into my room on that bitter Peking morning 
so long ago; a narrative which, leaving out 
of consideration the ingenious but confessedly 
fictitious compositions of the professional ro- 
mancers, struck me and strikes me still as the 
most remarkable record of human experience 
ever set down in black and white. I have al- 
ready written, in my preface to the manu- 
script, that the reader must judge for himself 
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of its truth or falsity; but I may perhaps fit- 
tingly add a few lines as to my own view and 
the circumstances under which this narrative 
now comes to be [)ublishcd. 

Firstly, regarding Ronald Mirlees, the writer 
of the manuscript. I had had jsersonal e.\per- 
ience of him in the past, aud found him to 
be a man of the staunchest trustworthiness. 

Then as to his proofs. These are admittedly 
scanty. Yet the uncut diamonds which he sent 
me were real enough and. as I found wdien 
J came to have them pf>lished aud weighed, of 
extraordinary value. This fact alone must be 
accepted as ample csidence that he had visited 
a region yet undiscovered by the world. .\s is 
well known, tliere are tracts of the wild moun- 
tainous land to the west of China where val- 
uable minerals are found in plenty— particu- 
larly the minor precious stones such as ame- 
thyst and jade; but anything like the rich dia- 
mond field from which these magnificent 
stones must have come has certainlv not yet 
been brought to light. 

Next, I endeavored to find out something 
about the meit whom Mirlees describes as 
having accompanied him on his adventure, 
paying a special visit to .Shanghai for this pur- 
pose. At the consular offices I discovered that 
a Briti.sh subject named Stephen Poyning lind 
indeed been registered as a newctjiner to 
China but very shortly before tlic time when 
Mirlees’ narrative begins. 

Of the man known as Saunders IMiilijrson 
I was able to collect several scraps of hearsay 
Most of the evidence re|jrescnted him as a 
person of w'ealth and extraordinary habits. 

7’he manager oi the Hank of Ciathas told 
me that he had known Saunders I’hilipson. 

Whether later exploration will confirm 
Philipson’s claims, only the future can show. 
For myself I will say caudidU and witlmut fear 
of derision that I believe that somewbere deep 
amid the mountain solitudes tliere ilors exist 
that Navel of Light; that it is peopled by a 
race from whom the oiiic-r \\(nld h.is much 
to learn, not only in scientifu ingenuity Imt 
in breadth and luimaiiity ol ideas; that it is 
ruled by a modern Creek ol grc;ii personal 
beauty and strength of body and inind.’ whom 
the folk of flellas l)elieve riglulv oi wrongfy. 
to be the reincarnated ]>ersonaliiy ol their 
great founder. Wlietlier luy helicl is warraiiied 
or not, let the; reader ol this iiari.iti^e de- 
cide. 1 liave done my jiari in pidilishiug. 
literally and without so mucli as the .iddilion 
or removal c)i one comma. tJie m.imisc i ipt 
which reached me from tlic rcprescut.uiscs of 
Ronald Mirlees shortly alter his lamented and 
most mysterious death. ■ ■ ■ 
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FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 

(Continued from page too) 

“I know now there was too. Sergeant, but I 
can’t tell you what you hit. Whatever it was, 
it’s back again, and I’m licked. We can’t keep 
every child in town under lock and key. Well, 
get the men together and we’ll start looking 
again.” 

And look they did. In daylight this time, 
accompanied by the languid children, and a- 
frisky dog. An affectionate dog, who would 
lean against a leg for a moment, or beg for 
a caress. 

The search went on relentlessly. Even into 
the treetops. 

"Hey, kids, whose dog is this? Try and 
keep him away. I’ve stepped on him a dozen 
-times.’’ 

"That’s Rusty. He belongs to him. He 
plays with uS' all the time now. He didn’t 
use to like to play with us, but he does now.” 

"Well, keep him with you, and away from 
us. We’re' too busy to bother with him. Here, 
kid. pick him up and hold him.” 

The moment came when one of the search- 
ers looked in the sewer opening. And pulled 
out the carcass of a brown dog. 

"Hey, that’s Rustyl See, that’s his collar. I 
thought he was here with us.’’ A medley of 
childish voices. v 

A crumpled form lay in the street. And the 
friendly dog was gone. 

The doctor was grim. "Sergeant, keep a 
man detailed to this block, to kill that ani- 
mal on sighti Don’t ever let it get near any 
of the children, or adults either. 1 have no 
idea what that thing was, but I know it wasn’t 
a dog! Help me with this child!” 

The thing was hack in the sewer again. 
Once more, hunger had triumphed over 
knowledge. It was eager now. The taste of 
the outside world it had known, called for 
return. 

It came out at night now, and watched. 
Watched and learned, watched and gained. 
The way of lovers in their nightly strollings. 
The clasped hands, the stolen kisses. Always 
a contact. The contact needed for the taking 
of the precious energy. 

The rats died by hundreds. So little food 
in so short a life. So little from so many. 
Slowly the thing grew. 

Knowledge at last of the way. The long 
crawling change. The watchful hours taught 
the need of clothing. And little by little, that 
need was fulfilled. 

The shape took the form of a girl. 

The thing stood on the street corner, and 
looked about. It went slowly down the walk, 
pursued by two ardent males. ■ ■ ■ 
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eja W'eiiiih .\sc-.. 
W'ashiiiLMon. I’a. 



w .L amazing NOVELS 

^ACH 


^ r' i-.w.ii oi I , 

D. S. Moncri«f/T 2 spin** 

tinyliiig out of thii world 

|r stones — fiver ao.ODo wuitin: 2Sr 

THE GARDEN l)F FEAR hy ItoUf. 

Hovv.'ircl . . & otjinploU* f]iiii«s».v &■ 
yrient-p ftcLioTi attventureK . .25c ' 

''' rjUIFFIN nOOKLET N'O. I— Two hai r-raisi f»Q 

novoletto* cf other worldal wimlK . 25c 

TlirlH to 1 or aJJ U 4 fi*eui r'ai'or-cover Till, I'l VI.Nr; 

YORKSHIRGMAN hy E. Kniirht— Ten extraordinary fanta«t>c yarnti. 

285 paires u'lutlo 50c 

ALL FOUR COMPLKTC NOVKI^ ONLY «i.OO. Write TOOAV for 
our FREK illustrated catalofia of •clence-fiction— Fantastic Ad- 
venture — Weird Bookal READERS SERVICE BOOK CLUB 

XIBE. San Fernando St. (Dept. F-a) San Joae 13. Calif. 


No Shop 

Needed 


Operate 

your own 

Business 



Clean and Mothproof 
Rugs and Upholstery 

V;m win iiinlUv JI' you are deiit'iidabk*. honest and vrilling to 

w" Is siMiil hji- EKl'il'J liftnldei hi)\v you cun becoiuo 

\<nii Hwn hit.s.'i " in a husliics.>4 of your owij. You'U ii>ib 

IH'ivcui siK’i-cs.sl ii! uh’Miikis Ilf f lliURACLKA.V Dpulei's. 

s.'nic.- ;rn'lrr'*«l "in rhi' h*"Mp. ofliiTs iind uiibfic huilrlinKs. Eany 

I" 

nURACLEAN cleans by absorption! No scrubbing. No soaking or 
.shrinkage. Fabrics dry in just a few hours. Dirt, grease and many 
unsightly spots vanish as if by magic colors revive. Upholstery 
and floor covering last longer. 

IM'U.XlTKiOK killfl nioilis arul i arpet beetles. Makes material jo- 
•'istani In bnihl .Another yrnr 'ruund srrvif'e. DUll.APUOOF to oiir 
kri.iul.’(|-p, \s iJu’ only hmmIi pi’fiot' service backed by a National 
Miine>' UdfK. i VH.Ut VVAltiJANTY’ loi yniir customer's protectlOD- 
These services are Nationally Advertised! Leading furniture and 
department stores recommend DURACLEAN Dealer's service. Al- 
most every building in your territory houses a potential customer. 
Even auto dealers buy your service to revive upholstery in ased ears. 
.StMiif fliMjiMT e.stublish a .shop or en oiHcf* after buslne.ss has grown. 
HtiuTs roniinui* tu operate from their own home. Profits up to $15 
mul I'oi' a day’s .serrice on K.^CH of your service mea. 
Terrlturies are limited! Write immediately for FREE Booklet and 
Easy Terms. No obligation. 

DURACLE&N CO., 2-671 Duraclean Bldg., Deerfield, Ifiinels 


TR AVE L Cor 

*IJNCLE SAM 



VETERANS GET SPECIAL 
PREFERENCE 

Many cxjminstions 
sxpcctcd soon 


Rearmament Program 
Creating Thousands 
of Additional Jobs 


City Mail Carriers 
City Postottice Clerks 
Stenographers-Typists 
Messengers. 

Custom Inspectors — 
and many others 
32-Page Book ^ 

on Civil Service O 

FREE y 

Mail Coupon / 
today — / 

SURE / •’“''i' 

"k / City 


/ FRANKLIN 
/ INSTITUTE 

f (.Not <^ovemuu"n^ ('luitrolledl 

/ Dept. C-89, 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 

P to IOC, entirely lieu of cliargo, 

ilU-UUK'e book vvu.h: (1) A full des- 
ci ii 'if'ii ol T'. S. < iiAernmcnt jolw; (2) 
A list of U. S. (Jovernnient jobs; (31 
Tell tiu' how 10 iiUttliTy I'oj' a job. 
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nOO’iAWEEK^ASH 

PAID DIRECT TO YOU 




SAVE MONEY! 

«»««— SiBtU "••w. 

nwctt pi ••”'•* 


JUST LOOK 

Ttw Large Benefit This Low 
Cost Policy Provides I 

The Service Life Family Hospital Plan 
coven you and your family for about 
everything— for rrery accident, and for off 
common and rare diseases after the policy 
has been in force 30 days or more. Very 
serious disease such as cancer, tuberculo- 
sis. heart disease, diseases involving female 
organs, sickness resulting in a surgical 
operation, hernia, lumbago and sacroiliac 
conditions originating after the policy is 
in force six months arc all covered . . . 
Hospitalisation caused by attempted sui- 
cide, use of intoxicants or narcotics, in- 
sanity, and venereal disease is naturally 
excluded. 

The money is all yours— for any pur- 
pose you want to use it. There are no 
hidden meanings or big words in the 
policy. We urge you and every family and 
also individuals to send for this policy 
on our 10 day free trial offer— and be con- 
vinced that no other hospital plan offers 
you so much for your jl.OO a month! 

TWO SPECIAL FEATURES 

MATERNITY 

B«aBfHs At Small Citra Coft 

women who will some day 
have babks will want U> 
CAke advantage of a epediol 
lew coat maiernity rider. 
Pay* $50.00 for childbirth 
cenfinement either in the 
ho«pita] or at home, after 
^ky has been in force 
10 months. Double the 
Bmeunt on twins. 

POLIO 

ImmfHi At Re CkIpb GmI 

In lieu of other regular 
benefits policy pays these 
benefits if polio strikes-* 4 
For Hospii^ BUh. * 

up to $500.00 I 

Doctor's Bills while in 
the hospital, up lo $500.00 
For Orthoptic Appli* 

ences. up lo $500.00 

TOTAL OF $1,500.00 



Policy Pays for a Day, a Week, 
a Month, a Yoar~/(ar as long as 
l^es^ary for you to be hospitalized! 

3< A DAY IS ALL YOU PAY 

for this outstanding new Family Protection 

Wonderful news! This new policy covers everyone from infancy to age 70! When sickness 
or accident sends you or a member of your family to the hospital — this policy PAYS 
$100.00 PER WEEK for a day, a month, even a year ... or just as long as you stay in the 
hospital. What a wonderful feeling to know your savings are protected and you won’t have 
to go into debt. The money is paid DIRECT TO YOU to spend as you wish. This remark- 
able new Fapiily Hospital Protection costs only 3c a day for each adult 16 to 59 years of 
age, and for age 60 to 70 only 4^ a day. This policy even covers children up lo 18 years 
of age with cash benefits of ^.00 a week while in the hospital— yet the cost is only 1 
a day for each child! Benefits paid while confined to any recognixed hospital, except 
government hospitals, rest homes and clinics, $i>as or sanitariums. Pick your own doctor. 
Naturally this wonderful piolicy is Issued only to iiulividuals and families now in gtx^ 
health: otherwise the cost would be sky high. But once protected, you are covered for 
about every sickness or accident. Persons covered may return as often as necessary to the 
hospital within the year. 


This is What $100.00 a Week 
Can Mean to You When in the 
^Hospital for Sickness or Accident 

Money melts away fast when you or a 
member of your family has to go to the 
hospital. You have to pay costly hospital 
board and rpom . . . doctor’s bills and 
maybe the surgeon’s bill too . . . necessary 
medicines, operating room fees— a thou- 
sand and one things you don’t count on. 
What a Godsend this READY CASH 
BENEFIT WILL BE TO YOU. Here’s 
cash to go a long way toward paying heavy 
hospital exp)ense5— and the money lelt over 
can help pay you for time lost from your 
job or business. Remember — all cash bene- 
fits are paid directly to you. 


Examlrin This Policy Without 
Cost or Obligation — Read It— . 

Talk It Ovor— Than Decide 
10 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION 

You are invited to inspect this new kind of 
Family Hospital Plan. We will send the 
actual policy to you for ten days at no cost 
or obli^tion. Talk it over with your bank- 
er, doctor, lawyer or ^iiitual adviser. Then 
make up your mind. This policy back^ by 
the full resources of the nationally known 
Service Life Insurance Company of Omaha, 
Nebraska— organized under the laws of 
Nebraska and with policyholders in every 
state. SEND NO MONEY— just your 
name and address! No obligation, of course! 




IIEMEMSEII-$;00.00 A WEEK CASH BENEFIT IS ACTUALLY 114.25 PER DAYI 

tbs SarrtM Ufa Imstibm Canpaq I 

Hospital Dopartmant n - 1 1 . Omaha 2, Nobritka g 

Please rush the new Family Hospital Protection | 
Plan Policy to me on 10 days Free Inspection. | 
I UBdentand that I am under no obligation, l 


rncE inspection... 
rKEC MAIL COUPON 

The Actual PoUcy Will Come To You 
at Once Witho ji Cost or Obllaation 


i 


SERVICE UFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

AsmU •( aia,taa.a04.14 ea «f leiHiery 1. Iff 1 
Hospital Doportmont N-11, Omaha 2, Hchraika 



WHAT Alim mechanic 

£very^%U I tMnts to Know 


A motor vehicle is a mochine ol many ports, each part designed 
and constructed for its own special function. 

All good mechanics, like good doctors, should know the working 
theory and operation of each part and understand what couses 
trouble and how to remedy it. 

LET AUDELS AUTO GUIDE SOLVE 

yoOr problems 

Every auto mechanic, helper, serviceman and operator can use 
a copy of AUDELS AUTOMOBILE GUIDE, The information it 
gives saves time, money and worry. Highly indorsed by all users. 
It presents the whole subject of auto mechanics from A to Z in plain 
language and simple terms. 

This Big Practical Book gives full Information with working dia- 
grams covering the principles, construction. Ignition, service and 
repair of modern cars, trucks and buses. 

A complete Guide of 1800 pages, with over 1500 Illustrations 
showing inside views of the working parts, with instructions for 
service jobs. Diesel engines. Fluid and Hydra-matic drives fully explained. 

IT PAYS TO KNOW HOW TO 

How to fit pistons— How to locate engine knocks— How to fit con- 
necting rod bearings— How to service main bearings— How to re- 
condition valves— How to time valves— How to adjust fan belts— How 
to adjust carburetors & chokes— How to rebuild a clutch— How to 
service automatic transmissions— How to service brakes— How to ad- 
just steering gear— How to' cope with ignition troubles— How to serv- 
ice distributors— How to time ignition— How to "tune up" an engine. 

INFORMATION IN A HANDY FORM 

73 INTERESTING CHAPTERS— Reod this partial list of subjects 
on which practical information is fully given for quick reference 
under the headings as shown below. Ready Reference Index, 

All Parts of an Automobile— Automotive Physics— The Gas Engine- 
Gas Engine Principles — Multi-Cylinder Engines — Horse Power — Au- 
tomobile Engines — Stationary Parts— Moving Parts — Pistons — Piston 
Rings — Connecting Rods — Crank Shafts — Valves — Valve Gear — Cams 
and Cam Action — Valve Timing — Cooling Systems — Fuel Feed Sys- 
tems — Dual Fuel Feed — Mixture — Carburetors — Carburetor Service — 
Automatic Choke— Super-Chargers— T ransmlssions— Special T rans- 
missions — Fluid and Hydra-matic Drives — 
A RESOV a Clutches — Universals and Propeller Shafts 

j>_x' f —The Differential — Rear 

K6TCr6IIC6 Axles— Rear and Front Sus- 

. pension — Running Gear— 
IBrakes — Wheel Alignment — 
'Knee Action — Steering Gear 
' — Tires — Lubricants and Lu- 
brication — Automotive Elec- 
tricity — Ignition Systems— 
Magneto Ignition — Spark 
Plugs — Ignition Coils — Dis- 
tributors— Automatic Spark 
Control— Ignition Timing- 
Generators — Starters — Gen- 
erator and Starter Testing — 
Lighting Systems— Storage 
Batteries— Charging and 
Testing — Diesel Engines and 
Trouble Shooting, 

7 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

TO GET THIS ASSISTANCE 
FOR YOURSELF SIMPLY 
FILL IN AND MAIL 
COUPON TODAY. 

COMPLETE 
PAY $1 A 
ONLY I MO. 



Ask to 
See It! 




Sent on 7 Days Approval 

Step up your own skill with the facts and figures of 
your trade. Audels Mechanics Guides contain Prac- 
tical Inside Trade Information in a handy form. 
Fully Illustrated and Easy to Understand. 

Highly Endorsed. Check the book you wont for 
7 DAYS FREE EXAMINATION. 

Bend No Money. Nothing to pay postman. 

-.. — -CUT HERE-,._— <90 

MAIL ORDER 

AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W- 23 St„ nw York 

Please send me postpaid for FREE EXAMINATION books 
marked (x) below. If I decide to keep them I asree to 
mail SI In 7 Days on each book or set ordered and 
further mall Si monthly on each book or set until I 
have paid prlce» otherwise I will return them. 

□ TRUCKS. TRACTOR GUIDE, 1299 Pages . . .$ 4 

□ AUTOMOBILE MECHANICS GUIDE, 1800 Pages 4 

□ DIESEL ENGINE MANUAL. 575 Pages . 

□ MACHINISTS HANDY BOOK, 1650 Pages . 

□ WELDERS GUIDE. 400 Pages . 

□ BLUE PRINT READING, 416 Pages . 

□ MATHEMATICS & CALCULATIONS, 700 Pages 

□ SHEET METAL PATTERN LAYOUTS. 1100 Pages 

□ SHEET METAL WORKERS HANDY BOOK, 388 Pgs. 

□ MECHANICAL DRAWING GUIDE, 160 Pages 

□ MECHANICAL DRAWING & DESIGN. 480 Pages 

□ AIRCRAFT WORKER, 240 Pages 

□ TELEVISION SERVICE MANUAL, 384 Pages. 

□ RADIOMANS GUIDE, 914 Pages . 

□ ELECTRONIC DEVICES, 216 Pages 

□ ELECTRIC MOTOR GUIDE, 1000 Pages 

□ ELECTRIC WIRING DIAGRAMS. 272 Pages 

□ ELECTRICIANS EXAMINATIONS, 250 Pages. . 

□ ELECTRIC POWER CALCULATIONS, 425 Pages. 

□ HANDY BOOK OF EEECTRICITY, 1440 Pages. 

□ ELECTRIC DICTIONARY, 9000 Terms . 

□ ELECTRIC LIBRARY, 7000 Pages (12 Book Set) 18 

□ MARINE ENGINEERS HANDY BOOK, 1258 Pgs. 4 

□ SHIPFITTERS HANDY BOOK. 250 Pages . . . 

□ REFRIGERATION & Air Conditioning, 1280 Pgs. 

□ MILLWRIGHTS & MECHANICS GUIDE. 1200 Pgs. 

□ POWER PLANT ENGINEERS GUIDE,' 1500 Pages 

□ ENGINEERS & FIREMANS EXAMS, 525 Pages . 


AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23 St., New York 10, N.V. 


□ PUMPS, Hydraulics & Air Compressors, 1658 Pgs, 4 

□ ENGINEERS LIBRARY (3 Book Set) . 9 

□ MECHANICAL DICTIONARY, 950 Pages 4 

□ GARDENERS & GROWERS GUIDES (4 Book Set) 6 

□ CARPENTERS & BUILDERS GUIDES (4BookSet) 6 

□ PLUMBERS & Sleamfilters Guides (4 Book Set) 6 

□ MASONS AND BUILDERS GUIDES (4 Book Set) 6 

□ PAINTERS & DECORATORS MANUAL, 450 Pgs 2 

□ HOUSE HEATING GUIDE. 1000 Pages 4 

□ OIL BURNER GUIDE, 384 Pages 1 


Addres9,_J.__^^ — — — 

Occupation 1. _ 

Employod by FP 




In Slave Market and Gamblin^Hell 
They Spoke His Name in Whispers! 


T^AS it th«-' ]noud C'reoln tn-riuty. Jadulon de Boriiay. Vk ho 
chanKcd younjf Jim Bowit Trom a humble wor^dsman into a 
not.ofioiij^ jramhler and'killer Was it. I'or her t hat he ioin<‘d 
the pirate I.atitt^ in his evil slave trade orl the (*oast ul‘ M» .\i- 
can Texas, where livintf w'as hik^h, foul and vicious*’ 

Who was this man, half-devil, half-saint, scsu'fird 
woman, shamele.'^sly wooed by tinor.her, who liva-d for i 
yet became out of America’s most fahulous heroe.'^ 

The Iron Mistress — Paul Wellman’s tiew'est. vricatest 
best-seller — sells for $ 3 . all in ihe publisher’s re- 
tail editbm, but it’s one of TWO FREE 
BOOKS we’ll send you at once if 
you join the T^ollar Book 
Club now ! g; 



THE 

SCANDALOUS 

n . ,, MRS. BLACKFORD 

Parkinson Keyes Harnett T. Kane 


EACH MAN'S 
SON 
Hugh 

MacLcnnar 


MAIL THIS: 

cs 

Doiibleday One DolUr Book Club 
Sept. 1 PFC, Cordon City. New York 

Plana anroll ma u a DolUr Book Club iDeinber. Hand nia 
at ODca, FBGG, The Iren Uistrewi and — alto FREEl — tha bnok 
I have cliaeked baUw; 


B A Women Called Fancy 
Seandaleua Mra. Blackford 


Joy Street 
Each Man’i Son 


AUo send tha current Club Bclectlon. and bill me only ai 
plus ahlppUiB cost. With these books will ccune my Arsi Issue 
of the Im deecrlptlve folder called The Bulletin, telllna about 
the new rorthcninlnv ooe’dollsr Unruain book selortions and 
other baiaalna offered at ai* each to members only. 


1 have the piivllesa of notlfylns you in advance If i du 
not Uriah altbar of the followlne months' selections. The pur- 
ehsae of bodn Is entirely voluntaiy on my part, I do not 
have to aceept a book every month— only slit a year. I nay 
nethine aaeapC St rcr each selection received, plus a few cents 
ahlpplnff cost. 


Hr. 

Hra. 

Miaa 


Plaaaa 
• Print 


I 


Addraaa • 

CMy H * 

2ena State ! 

asllBlitly Uelisr in Canada: address lOB Bond 8t., Toronto 9 * 

Offer anod In V. a. and Canada only. | 


The Only Ciub that Brings Toij S3 Besi-Sellers (or Jus! 

JpMf'. lull, J, Alt li<KiK iiftcis to st'ii'.i I'L^ (>rsi 

rill'll'.- hiTU plu.s an\i (-j!.- nf iho 'itlicr l'<’ui 

slm-.iil ;is ;i M'liililf 'NiiimUc tn ||(<\v n.L'liilu'rs 'il tlu 

"tv IkM'i 11 1 liMjjfU' Vlihifv Ilif (')ltli I'dl' "tllN !f I i.MCll' 

ru' <,iiiit' lirli-.' I'H'iiim Uji lo ^:pril) in ilu- iiuhlislier? 

'•Uiiii)iiv l•'llln• iiiciii)iri-s rii|- tiiily .tl-— an in('rt.*‘liid\ hj].' .■'^avjji^r u* 

at I'.M.'-I Ilf) I'li'i'y lidi.k' 

T.^kc '■»<> Few ns Srx Books a Ycjr’ 

i'<liin II tlu- liiillar PiuiK ('lull ro'iuiu' ltd flud> df 

In'ii'!. ^ "U I" ii' l r'l'ii liatf i ir i ulcf :i luuik I'lrtitli; rlic 

I'liirljaM- I'l 'iss as si\ luniks a ycai' ruWills sour tin’t;ii't’i>l.ii' 

I ■ '|U( 1 I'lilCllI 

ri'iiii Ii'rcjiit "(■ llir yiiu will |h- srnl, f'PKK li"r.li Til* 

i'f'i iiii.l \iiui I'hi'iiT (it fiur nf Hid nllii'f Pair hdciUs 

Y"ii \wll al'so rvi'divi' llir cuifunf srlt'cl tur only 1? 1 . 

p'ds a ivw fiii’v siiitijiitit: ri»si '(‘lii.TtMl'ti’f you uil' ri'CdiM; 

lail’i Ilir Clii.'i IPillt'liii, wiiifh < Ifsrri lies Mil- fort lu'ciin i n>; Tliili 

.iImi h.".Us Iil1'i'i »‘,| III 'iM'dllidl'S I'nf (inly I . 

$‘.nd No Moni.'v- Jusi the Coupon! 

I '' 1' 'iitil-'i 1 III luicka-:*' "1 I'da'liiic, luul vcalizi 
fiii-M- bimU.s an- typKMl ui the values ofteifil by the Club I'or only $1 
cat'll. .Mill '.’.ill be 'id iu-’iic'! luivo tu-i-niiif nicMbcr. Mail the 

I'liiiiii.h t 'lu ' 

Doubleday One Dollar Book Club, Carden City. New York 





